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The Future Paper Market 


APER is an Essential Commodity. Its consumption is increasing at an ever expanding 
Pr=. The United States as a whole consumes more than 56 per cent of the paper pro- 

duced on the planet. The per capita consumption in 1900 was 57 pounds; in 1924 the 
per capita was 150 pounds; in 1950—just 25 years hence—the per capita consumption will be 
240 pounds. 

The question is, “Where are we going to get the 18,000,000 tons of paper we will need to 
supply the 150,000,000 people in 1950—all of whom are to be indefinitely higher educated, 
tremendously better organized, and demanding in both their social and industrial lives com- 
forts, conveniences and services as much in advance of our present-day requirements as our 
day is in advance of 1900?” Those children of ours, and their children to come in 1950 are 
certainly not going to give up one pound of their paper per capita. We didn’t in the past 25 
years. 

Where, then are they going to get it? Certainly not from the United States. Our con- 
sumption is increasing; our production from our own raw materials is rapidly decreasing. 

In 1900 we produced 75 per cent of our total requirements from our own raw materials 
and imported 25 per cent from foreign countries. In 1924 we produced approximately 35 per 
cent of our total requirements from our own raw materials and imported 65 per cent from 
abroad—almost a complete transposition of the situation in 1900. All of this plainly indicates 
that as our consumption increases, our domestic production decreases, and we are today de- 
pendent on foreign sources for our supply to meet our rapidly expanding consumption of that 
essential commodity—paper. 

And that brings us face to face with two interesting facts: Can the foreign sources con- 
tinue to supply us with their present proportion (which would average approximately 300,000 
tons increase each year) for the next 25 years? And if so, at what price? 

We can answer both questions right now by saying “yes, providing the people in the United 
States will pay the price.” But will they? To that we say “yes” again. 

The people of the United States are committed to a lavish use of paper. It has in some form 
or other become an every-minute-of-the-day essential to them. They are as dependent upon 
their paper as a pensioner on his pay. In short, they are habituated to it. 

Nowhere else on this whole terrestrial sphere has the prodigal use of paper for every con- 
ceivable purpose become such an outstanding, ingrowing, national custom. Without paper, 
business and industry would stop, all social intercourse cease, and the world for the American 
would “pass out.” He demands his paper and besides all this, he has the money to pay for it. 

Make no mistake about it, you can never deprive the United States citizen of the per capita 
amount of paper he is entitled to, by any mere price scare. Let him understand that unless 
he pays the price he will not get his share of the paper, and he will come through quickly. Im- 
prove your bonds and writings still further by artistic appeals to his taste; perfume your toi- 
lets; ornament your wrappings and boxes; and illustrate your magazines yet more profusely. 
Print your newspaper on high grade book if you will; show some class fashion, intriguing, 
amusing, progressive, outstanding novel ideas to him via the paper route, and he will pay the 
price—yes, double the price (it’s by far too little, anyway, and he knows it). 

Paper has become, we almost said, the essential commodity of the United States. That 
nation is the best civilized, most progressive, most prosperous that uses the greatest per capita 
amount of paper in all its processes. Every inhabitant of this nation knows this to be the true 
test characteristic of modern, high-grade citizenship, and every citizen of the United States 
wants to measure up to the test. 

The price level for paper is to advance. Right now it is overdue! 
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Brownhoist builds handling equipment to meet every power plant requirement —belt 
and chain conveyors, locomotive cranes, bridge cranes, storage bins, buckets, coal 
crushers, larries, etc. Every unit is designed to give years of satisfactory service. 


Let Brownhoist engineers assist you in designing a handling system for your plant. 
They are men who through years of experience are specialists in each separate unit that 





makes up a complete power plant handling inst 
Writing for their suggestions obligates you in mo way. 


Stamp Out Corrosion in Coal Bunkers 





BROWNHOIS| 


Would you install boilers in 
your power plant, which, because 
of inefficient operation would 
reduce your profitsP Then 
neither should you tolerate a coal 
storage bin that will cost you 
money because of corrosion. 
That’s the thing that makes steel 
bins so expensive even though 
they may be cheaper when first 
cost only is considered. 


Brownhoist concrete storage 
bins resist rust because no steel is 
exposed to the corrosive action 
of the sulphur content in coal and 
ashes. Many of these bins have 
been in continuous service for 
twenty years and more without 
any repairs—that’s where the 
money saving comes in. 


Ferro-inclave, the patented 
reinforcement used in Brown- 
hoist bins is a dovetail corrugated 
steel which is coated on both 
sides with concrete. A most eco- 
nomical bin is the result, one that 
costs as little to maintain in the 
tenth year as it did the first. 


Send for a copy of Catalog S 
which shows many places where 
these bins have given many years 
of satisfactory service. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, London, Eng. 
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No Interference with Legitimate 
Importation 


HERE have been a couple of savage attacks made 

on American paper manufacturers for the work 
being done by the Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry in effectively shutting off improper 
importations of paper. Unjust; they are simply an 
example of the manner in which representatives of 
some foreign paper mills are misrepresenting the 
scope of the committee’s activities. The tone of the 
articles printed abroad, however, is the best evidence 
of the fact that the committee is doing its work effec- 
tively with a resultant resentment on the part of 
those whose activities on this side of the water have 
been curtailed. 

One of the paragraphs in a letter published by a 
Berlin paper trade journal, written by an importing 
house in New York to someone in Germany, states, 
“From the standpoint of the American manufacturer, 
any importation of paper is offhand looked upon as 
unfair, because such imported paper gives competi- 
tion so that he cannot realize as large returns as was 
the case during and after the war. Therefore, all for- 
eign paper which is offered is for the American Paper 
Industry ‘unfair competition.’ ” 

The best reply that we can make to this statement 
and to other erroneous beliefs existing in this matter, 
is that made by the Import Committee itself, which is 
as follows: 

“The Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry was formed to protect the American manu- 
facturers against the importation of foreign papers 
in violation of existing law, whether by misclassifica- 
tion of paper, undervaluation, or by dumping, as de- 
scribed in the Anti-Dumping Act. The importer who 
is bringing in foreign paper in accordance with law 
is not affected, but when importers attempt to import 
imitation parchment as wrapping, writing paper as 
standard newsprint, or to set a fictitious value upon 
importation in order to rob the government of its 
just duties, the matter becomes one not only of im- 
portance to the American manufacturer, but to the 
government itself in the ordinary field of enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to foreign trade. 

“In the eight months that have elapsed since the 
Import Committee was formed, over 100 separate 
cases have been taken up, involving as many types of 
suspected violation of law. In one recent case some 
thirty importations of foreign kraft paper were found 
to have been undervalued, and the customs courts 
have so found. 

“It is significant to note that various importers 
have admitted in print that unprincipled importers 
have been guilty of illegal practices. 

“The whole field of the Import Committee has been 
to assist the Government in securing evidence of law 
violation, and the variety and extent of the improper 
practices in the import paper field has been far 
greater than was anticipated when the committee 
was formed.” 


Observations of a Traveler 


ANUFACTURERS of pulp and paper in the 
northern counties of New York are finding 
themselves confronted with problems of a new char- 
acter. Of chief importance is the threatened embargo 
or export tax on pulpwood from Canada, and this is 
receiving a good deal of attention, though competi- 
tion from foreign papers and pulps is also a cause of 
anxiety. While the threatened Canadian pulpwood 
embargo has not been carried into effect and is no 
more than a menacing probability, upstate manufac- 
turers are interesting themselves in preventing it 
from becoming a certainty in the future. Efforts 
are being made to convince the Dominion government 
authorities of the economic unreasonableness of the 
proposed embargo. 

In talks with manufacturers by one who has re- 
cently completed a tour of the pulp and paper mills of 
northern New York, the impression was gained that 
the move to curtail exportations of pulpwood through 
the imposition of an export tax was little more than 
a selfish proceeding on the part of certain Canadian 
paper manufacturers, without regard vo any etfect 
it might have on the fortunes of private owners of 
timberland and settlers who now find United States 
mills the best market for pulpwood. It is felt, how- 
ever, that after the preliminary excitement over the 
proposal to stop the sale of Canadian wood to Ameri- 
can pulp and paper mills has blown over, there will be 
a return to reason and the economic futility of the 
proposal become apparent. 

Competition from foreign sources is being felt 
severely by the manufacturers of certain grades of 
paper, while foreign pulps are being offered at prices 
considerably below those of the domestic product. It 
is some source of comfort to know that a better check 
is now kept by customs officers on paper importations, 
so that less paper now enters the country free of 
tariff duty, or at rates lower than should be charged, 
considering the uses to which the papers are intended 
to be put. It has been proved in some instances that 
papers have been willfully misclassified in order to 
avoid the payment of tariff duties. 

With the higher rates of wages paid to paper mill 
workers in the United States and the higher freight 
rates allowed railroads, it can be understood how easy 
it is for foreign manufacturers to lay down goods in 
this country at lower prices than are quoted by Amer- 
ican mills. It astonishes no one conversant with the 
facts to find that German and Scandinavian papers 
and pulps have been dumped quite freely on the 
United States market during the past few years. 
Domestic manufacturers have not been able for busi- 
ness reasons, except in isolated cases, to curtail pro- 
duction, and this, coupled with a steady slump in 
prices, has had its obvious effect on market condi- 
tions. 

It is no wonder, in view of the foregoing, that the 
heads of manufacturing firms are finding it the part 
of wisdom to confer together on the situation—to 
take counsel concerning the future of the industry. 
A conference of this kind, at which pulp and paper 
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Business Builds She Ferguson Way 


The great Ferguson-built plant 
of the Showers Bros. Company, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


“T didn’t want anybody 
experimenting on our plant” 


“@4IX YEARS AGO you did your first job for us. 
You got the contract because you had already 

built for some of the country’s best factories, and 
I didn't want anybody experimenting on our plant. 
You got our next job because you did the first 
one right—your plans and prices were right.” 


So writes Mr. Showers. The fine building pictured 
hereisoneoffivethat TheH.K. FergusonCo. hasde- 


signed and builtfor him. The sixth isnowunderway. 


Like the others, it is being worked out by careful 
cooperation between the owner and builder—on 
a background of Ferguson's accumulated exper- 
ience and good horse sense in plant development. 


When Ferguson does your building you deal with 
one concern, strike one bargain, pay one profit. 
You get a binding, written guarantee covering 
correctness of design, construction work, exact 
delivery date and total cost. 


W. Edward Showers, President of Showers Bros. Company, 
largest manufacturer of household furniture in America. 


This is the way big business is building today— 
the General Electric Company, Procter & Gamble, 
Liggett & Myers, the National Cash Register Com- 
pany and other great institutions. It’s the way you 
can build, no matter where you are located or what 
type of industrial building you require. You, too, 
can save time, money and trouble by discussing 
your construction program with Ferguson. 


If you are considering building, by all means write 
or wire for a Ferguson executive. At any rate, 
you should have “The Picture Book of a New 
Profession.” It will tell you how Ferguson works 
from start to finish. It will give you a brand new 
idea of the speed and economy with which you 
can build. Write for a copy on your letterhead. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bldg.; Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 


Tokio Office: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 


Kerguson 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 
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problems were discussed, took place in Watertown, 
N. Y., a few weeks ago, and manufacturers in other 
pulp and paper producing centers may find it neces- 
sary to arrange for similar conferences for the solu- 
tion of problems affecting the industry. 

The extent to which the production on a large 
number of papers is being increased through tech- 
nical control of processes is finding fuller, general 
recognition in many mills. In recent visits to mills 
we found it the rule that instruments were used to 
determine the freeness or slowness of pulps. In 
newsprint manufacture it is well known that the con- 
dition of the groundwood is the cause of the greatest 
variations on the Fourdrinier machine. If the 
groundwood pulp is maintained at the right degree 
of uniformity, fewer breaks will be experienced on 
the sheet and a more even weight of products ren- 
dered possible. Experienced papermakers need not 
be told that if breaks in the sheet are reduced, pro- 
duction will be correspondingly increased. 

It is interesting to note the preferences exhibited 
for different forms of slices, or inlets, as they have 
come to be known of late. Some novel forms of ap- 
paratus to control the passage of pulp to the wire are 
now in use and the last word on this subject has 
not yet been said. 

Each mill superintendent appears to have his own 
idea as to the value of the couch roll in expressing 
water. In some mills a lightweight roll is preferred 
to the ordinary weight of roll. A discussion of this 
was planned for at one of the sessions of the super- 
intendents’ convention, but it was crowded out on 
account of lack of time. Readers who have ideas to 
communicate on this subject are invited to send them 
to us. 





The Coming Chemical Exposition 


REPARATIONS for the Tenth Exposition of 

Chemical Industries, to be held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, the week of September 28, are 
progressing rapidly. 

This exposition is one which holds things of great 
interest to the paper industry, and before the estab- 
lishment of the Paper Industries Exposition, was 
about the only opportunity for the manufacturers of 
pulp and paper to see on display the latest develop- 
ments in machinery, products and raw materials 
of interest to this industry. 

The field of chemistry with respect to its bringing 
about a greater utilization of its waste products and 
consequently lower costs of production, is performing 
a distinctly great service in American industry. 
Processes which enable the paper industry to make 
economically the most use of the raw materials which 
are had in abundance and can be depended upon, 
ability to supply the ever increasing demand for 
paper, and many of the economies which enter into 
manufacturing costs, are problems for the chemical 
industry to solve. They concern every practical 
papermaker who has the interest of our American 
industry at heart. 

From reports at the close of the last Chemical Ex- 
position in September, 1923, which surpassed all 
former displays, more than seventy-five per cent of 
space on the first floor was immediately contracted 
for in the 1925 exposition by present exhibitors. As 
Many new developments are being planned, there 
will doubtless be much interest taken in the show this 
year by a large number in the paper industry. 
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Are You Getting Full Value 
Out of Your Coal? 


HE improvements that have been made in ma- 

chinery and devices for the production of power 
and steam during the last ten years have been tre- 
mendous. The vast amount of study and research 
that have been devoted to these problems has resulted 
in a great many improvements whereby steam and 
power can now be produced cheaper than a few years 
ago, or with less coal. 

It is doubtful, however, if many of the paper and 
pulp mills are producing steam today with less coal 
than they did ten or twenty years ago; in fact, we 
know of some cases where it is taking more coal to 
produce the same amount of power and steam. 


Also there have been great improvements in the 
methods of using this power and steam that comes 
out of the boiler plant. Higher pressures and super- 
heat and the cutting out of various losses have made — 
it so that a pound of coal is now doing considerable 
more work than it did some years ago. Preventing 
of heat waste by radiation and the saving and utiliza- 
tion of all exhaust steam are two examples. We 
doubt, however, if many paper-mill managers and 
superintendents, as well as engineers, have been alive 
to this question as they should be. Every pound of 
coal costs more today than it did a few years ago, and, 
therefore, it should be made to do its utmost in 
service. 

Because we believe that some paper-mill executives 
are not alive to this question, this June issue of 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY is one of extreme importance 
on this subject. This is not only our Superintendents’ 
number, but we have been working for months to get 
the very best possible material to show the paper and 
pulp manufacturers how they can cut down on many 
of their costs in producing steam and power. We are 
told that about 45 per cent of the cost of producing 
paper and pulp is in the item of steam for process or 
power, and therefore if this can be cut down, the cost 
of the manufacture of the finished product can be 
lessened. 

Not only the editorial pages of this June issue are 
of extreme helpfulness in this direction, but the ad- 
vertising pages also. If they are scanned closely, 
every paper and pulp manufacturer will find among 
these advertisements something worthy of his con- 
sideration which will help to reduce his power and 
steam cost. It should be remembered that up-to-date 
equipment that is needed in a power plant, as well as 
other parts of the mill, costs less to buy than it does 
to do without, and that one of the best possible busi- 
ness propositions is to purchase equipment that saves 
money. 

We therefore strongly recommend that you read 
everything carefully in this issue, and this includes 
the advertising pages. 
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The Feeder of Your Plant 


LOCOMOTIVE crane unloading raw 

material and coal is the feeder of your 
plant. If it breaks down and is laid up long 
your plant starves for material; machines 
stand idle; high-priced workmen loaf; but 
the expenses, like John Brown’s soul, go 
“‘marching on’’. 


“AMERICAN” Locomotive Cranes are 
built to keep plants running; to stand long, 
hard runs without tying up for repairs. You 











“HOIST & DERRICK CO. 


can buy cheaper cranes—if cheapness is the 
main objective—but you cannot buy a better 
crane for any money. 


The difference between the first cost of 
the dependable ““AMERICAN”’ Locomotive 
Crane and others less reliable is a mighty 
low price to pay for the assurance that oper- 
ations will not be held up through the fault 
of the locomotive crane. 
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Developments in Steam Power Plant 


Equipment for the Modern Paper Mill 


By ALFRED J. T. TAYLOR, A.S.M.E., A.LE.E., M.E.LC. 


President, Combustion Engineering Corporation, Limited, Toronto 


sive paper and pulp mill executive today. Old 

plants are being remodeled or scrapped and the 
fuel bills are being scrutinized more closely today than 
ever before. This new order of things is of recent 
growth, the industry is still burdened with too many 
inefficient steam plants. 

This paper has for its purpose a brief survey of 
some of the more important pieces of equipment that 
go to make the modern paper mill steam plant and 
the author does not pretend here to thoroughly cover 
the field or deal exhaustively with any one piece of 
equipment. 

In few industries outside of the central electric 
steam stations does the cost of steam form as large 
a part of the total cost of the finished product as it 
does in the paper industry, and we have come to the 
point where the paper and pulp mill steam plant 
must have careful and thoroughly competent super- 
vision both in design and operation. We will now go 
briefly over some of the leading component parts 
that go to assist the engineer of today to produce 
cheap steam. 


CC se steam is the slogan of every progres- 


Boilers 


The scope of this paper will not permit a detailed 
account of boiler progress. The tendency is distinctly 
towards higher pressures. Two hundred and fifty 
Ibs. is common and 450 Ibs. may be set as the present 
economical or commercial upper limit. The size of 


boiler unjts in paper mills is increasing from the 
usual 500 H. P. boiler to about 1,000 H.P. This is 
a good tendency. As the pressures considered tend to 
increase, the water spaces will become smaller mak- 
ing more necessary supplementary water spaces as 
offered by the accumulator and greater flexibility of 


firing apparatus as furnished by the pulverized fuel 
systems. 

The boiler is becoming secondary in both cost and 
importance not only to the furnaces and the firing 
equipment but to the auxiliary heat absorbing equip- 
ment such as side walls, air preheaters and econo- 
mizers. The tendency is to reduce the proportion of 
work done by the boiler proper and increase the other 
heat absorbing surfaces. The boiler proper now 
costs considerably less than an adequate furnace with 
its equipment. We will shortly see a boiler that really 
encloses the furnace rather than merely sitting on 
top of the furnace as at present. 

The tendency to higher boiler pressures is brought 
about by the desire to take advantage of the pos- 
sibilities of the combination between high pressure 
and back pressure in providing for both the power 
and heating requirements of the mill. An interesting 
example of this is cited in a valuable paper entitled 
“High Pressure and Superheated Steam,” by Mr. 
B. N. Broido, presented before the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, on October 6th, 1924, in 
which Mr. Broido gives the following example of the 
benefit to be expected from the use of high pressure 
steam: “Take, as another example, a paper mill with 
four 500 H.P. boilers, of which three are usually in 
operation at 175 per cent rating, with a steam pres- 
sure of 150 Ibs. per sq. in. Sixty per cent of the steam 
from these boilers is reduced to 75 Ibs. per sq. in. and 
used in the plant for the treatment of the paper in the 
processes of manufacture, and other uses. The other 
40 per cent of the steam is used to develop power, 
about 1,500 kilowatts being required. If they in- 
stalled boilers for a pressure of 600 Ibs. per sq. in. 
and 200 degrees of superheat, and generated the same 
amount of steam as they are now using in their 
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process work, about 1,900 kilowatts could be de- 
livered in power by a turbine exhausting against a 
back pressure of 75 Ibs. per sq. in. This steam could 
then be used in the process work and considerable 
saving effected, as the 40 per cent of the original 
amount of steam generated for power only would be 
no longer needed. 


Pulverized Fuel 
Pulverized fuel offers more to the paper industry 
boiler plant than anything outside of the steam ac- 


“nr orem . 





Fig. 1—Section through a typical pulverized fuel boiler plant 


cumulator that has been developed during the past 
five years. One of the influences which has tended 
to check the general adoption of powdered fuel is 
the feeling of uncertainty on the part of the industrial 
executive as to the value of such a system in solving 
his individual problem. There is also a tendency to 
be confused by the claims and counter-claims made on 
the broad subject of powdered fuel versus stokers, 
and it is fair to say here that neither stokers nor 
powdered fuel are at present universal in their ap- 
plication. 

The fact that the efficiency of a properly installed 
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pulverized fuel installation is practically independent 
of the grade or kind of coal burned, is of great sig- 
nificance when one considers that it is becoming more 
difficult each year to get a continuous supply of coal 
of constant quality. Further, it is usually cheaper 
to buy the lower grades of coal of variable quality 
than attempt to purchase on a rigid specification. 
One plant with which the writer is familiar had 24 
different kinds of coal in its bunkers in one month. 
There is no stoker fired plant that could operate ef- 
ficiently under those conditions. In Canada, there are 
coals high in ash and sulphur having little value when 
burned on stokers, but when burned in pulverized 
form give excellent results. 

Another factor of pre-eminent importance is flex- 
ibility in responding to sudden demands for steam. 
A pulverized fuel plant is as flexible as an oil-fired 
plant. Regulation is about the same. It is a matter 
of opening or closing a few valves and speeding up 
‘or slowing down some motors. Sudden swings with 
peaks from 300 to 400 per cent of nominal boiler rat- 
ing can be handled almost instantly, and the moment 
the demand for steam is off, the fuel to the burners 
can be shut off. There are no banking or standby 
losses, as the radiant heat alone from the furnace 
walls will carry the boilers for some hours without 
appreciable reduction in gauge pressure. 

Boiler room labor costs are lower with pulverized 
fuel. The boiler plant, if properly designed, can be 
clean and free from dust. For this reason a higher 
grade of boiler-room attendant can be employed. 
There is a marked reduction in the cost of ash re- 
moval. 

Some of the advantages of pulverized fuel may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Entire independence of the grade of coal. The 
cheapest coal on a B. T. U. basis regardless of 
the other conditions of the coal is probably the 
best to buy. 

2. Flexibility and dependability of operation. 

3. No banking loss when the steam demand is off, 
for no coal is burned. 

4. Uniform high efficiency easily maintained under 
all conditions of coal or demands for steam. 

5. Lower labor costs and better working condi- 
tions. 

It is not advisable to generalize about the applica- 
tion of powdered fuel. Every plant has its own prob- 
lems, and there are cases where, due to the type or 
size of boilers and to other factors, a careful analysis 
may show that powdered fuel is not justified, nor is 
any other large capital expenditure; but the first 
practical proof that powdered fuel does pay in a num- 
ber of instances is given by the fact that during the 
past year five of the leading pulp and paper plants on 
this continent have seen fit to adopt pulverized fuel, 
following in the lead of the majority of the larger 
central stations that have been designed and built 
recently and it may be confidently stated that pulver- 
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ized fuel has definitely arrived insofar as pulp and 
paper mill boiler plants are concerned, and overall 
boiler room efficiencies from 85 to 88 per cent by the 
month may be expected as a regular thing. Illustra- 
tion 1 shows a section through what might be termed 
a typical pulverized fuel installation but the drawing 
does not show the latest developments of side wall 
cooling or the application of air heaters. 


Burning Wood Refuse with Powdered Coal 


Bark and other wood refuse is a unisance in most 
pulp mills and is now burned in some form of Dutch 
oven furnace usually fitted with a single retort stoker. 
The performance is never entirely satisfactory, the 
efficiency always low and the maintenance cost of 
furnace walls, arches and stokers high. Wood refuse 
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use on boilers under 600 H.P. and for service in Dutch 
oven settings where coal and wood refuse are com- 
bined. The travelling grate stokers find favor in 
districts where anthracite and non-coking bituminous 
coals are available. The multiple retort stoker is 
used on the larger boiler units from 500 H.P. up, and 
while showing remarkably good efficiencies under 
test conditions when installed in furnaces of proper 
design, they do not equal the monthly efficiencies now 
obtained with pulverized fuel nor have they the same 
flexibility in burning at high efficiencies varying qual- 
ities of coal. 


Air Heaters 


The introduction of air heaters has helped to re- 
duce one of the greatest losses which occur in the 


Fig. 3—Coxe Stokers and 
500 H.P. Stirling Boilers, 
Federal Paper Board Co., 
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is largely responsible for the appalling amount of 
dust and confusion seen in some boiler rooms. These 
elements all affect the cost of steam. 

During the past few months, careful investigation 
has shown that all wood refuse, whether wet or dry, 
can be most efficiently burned in a hollow wall, pul- 
verized coal furnace simultaneously with powdered 
coal, provided the furnace volume is adequate. The 
maintenance cost will be negligible and whatever heat 
value the refuse has, less that required to evaporate 
its own moisture, will be made available for produc- 


ing steam. 
Stokers 


Mechanical stokers have played their part in most 
paper mill steam plants and are still being used al- 
though as boiler units become larger and coal more 
expensive, it is felt that pulverized fuel systems are 
now formidable rivals of stokers. Three types of 
modern stokers are shown by illustration 2, 3 and 4. 
All have found favor in the modern steam plant. The 
single retort Underfeed is in general and popular 
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process of steam generation due to the heat which is 
carried away by escaping flue gases. The econo- 
mizers have been used in the past for absorbing a 
certain portion of this heat and returning it to the 
boiler feed water, but the fact that the average paper 
mill has an abundance of hot feed water returns and 
the capital expenditure for economizers is considera- 
bly greater than that required for air heaters, has 
resulted in the air heater replacing to some extent 
the economizer in the industrial power plant field. 

It is reasonably safe to say that although econo- 
mizers will undoubtedly continue to be used and have 
an important place in boiler room equipment that air 
heaters will be more largely used and that we will 
occasionally use both air heaters and economizers 
arranged in series. 

Another advantage accruing from the use of air 
heaters is the fact that the heated air aside from 
being used for combustion purposes can be usefully 
employed to directly heat mill buildings. 

Air heaters at present divide themselves into three 
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classes: tubular air heaters as manufactured by 
Messrs.Babcock-Wilcox ; revolving element heater of 
the Ljungstrom type and sold by Messrs. James How- 
den & Company in this country, and the plate air 
heater as manufactured by the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corporation. This latter type of heater shown 





Fig. 5—Typical C. E. Co. plate air preheater installation 


by illustration 5 consists of a steel casing in which 
are contained a number of steel plate elements spaced 
114” apart. The gas and air are divided into alter- 
nate parallel streams which flow in opposite direc- 
tions to each other. 

In making up a complete heater the required num- 
ber of elements are assembled side by side, the joints 
are all welded and the heater unit is enclosed in a 
steel plate casing. The elements are kept clean 
partly by a slight mechanical action of the plates 
themselves that takes place when the heater is in 
service, and partly by a steel brush or soot blower. 

The draft loss through this type of heater is small 
and both the Ljungstrom and the plate heaters have 

had successful application in the paper mills of this 
country. 

A rough survey shows in excess of 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
ot heater surface either installed or contracted for in 
this country, and for further information on this sub- 
ject the readers are referred to an excellent paper 
entitled “Preheaters” by Mr. C. W. E. Clarke, in the 
March, 1925 issue of “Mechanical Engineering.” 

The introduction of side wall furnace cooling has 
contributed to the increased use of air preheaters. 


Economizers 
The use of economizers in connection with the pa- 
per mill power plant has not always the same appeal 
as its use in central stations for the reason that al- 
though the paper mill power plant runs 24 hours per 
day, and is often located in a district where fuel cost 
is high, nevertheless, the average mill has an abun- 
dance of hot feed water from returned condensate 
and, therefore, air preheaters will generally show 

greater returns than economizers. 
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The economizer is a heating surface placed between 
the boiler and the stack for heating the water fed to 
the boilers by the waste heat from the boilers. The 
usual method now employed is to build the economizer 
surface into individual units attached to each boiler 
and arrange this surface so that there is a straight 
counter current flow of gas and water, thereby get- 
ting the most efficient heat transfer. 

Having the economizer surface attached to each 
boiler also means that the surface works at its maxi- 
mum efficiency, as all the gas from each boiler passes 
over the economizer attached to that particular 
boiler. Where the economizer is designed to raise 
the gases escaping from a number of boilers, one or 
more of these boilers may not be in use, in which 
case there is often a leakage of air past the dampers 
of the boilers not in use which mixes with the hot 
gases from the boilers on the line, thus decreasing 
the average temperature of the gas supplied to the 
economizer surface and so decreasing the work done. 

By designing the economizer as a unit with each 
boiler, it can be placed close to the exit of the boiler 
so as to take advantage of all the heat available, and 
by using a tight casing around the economizer sur- 
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Fig. 6—Foster Economizers with 500 H. P. Wickes Boilers, 
MacSimBar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 


face, there is little or no air infiltration which is dif- 
ficult to escape from when the flues to the econo- 
mizers are long. 

There is a tendency in the modern paper mill to 
use high pressure steam for power production pur- 
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poses and using the exhaust steam for digesters and 
other processes. In such plants, steel economizers, 
rather than those of cast iron, is the type most em- 
ployed. 

The use of economizer surface integral with each 
boiler makes it possible to operate a combined boiler 
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Fig. 7—Murray fin-tube furnace side wall 


unit at very high overall efficiency, at the same time 
not complicating the operation in the power plant. 
The heat saved by the economizer is delivered back 
into the boiler with the feed water and, therefore, 
decreases the work necessary by the boiler proper, 
to generate a given amount of steam; or viewed from 
another standpoint, increases the capacity of the 
boiler unit and allows the production of a greater 
amount of steam without adding to the fuel burned 
in the furnace. 

It is customary with economizer installations today 
to use induced draft so as to take full advantage of 
the heat transfer possible from the waste gases to 
feed water. 
high velocity of gas and water over the heating sur- 
face, thereby getting the best possible heat transfer. 
The use of induced draft also adds materially to the 
overload capacity of the boiler plant and offers a 
ready means of getting increased capacity at times 
of sudden demand for steam. Illustration 6 shows 
a typical paper mill economizer installation with a 
500 H. P. boiler. 


Murray Fin Furnace Walls 


In the developments which have been made in the 
practice of boiler design and setting, one of the most 
striking has been the provision of greatly increased 
combustion space. 

The use of these large combustion chambers with 


It has been proven desirable to use a . 
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pulverized fuel is essential and is also becoming gen- 
eral with stoker fired boilers. 

Boiler designers realize that it is desirable to ex- 
pose as much heating surface as possible to direct 
radiant heat and, further, to have as much heating 
surface as is possible exposed to the gases at their 
maximum temperature; in other words, it was sought 
to get as much heating surface as was possible in the 
row of tubes nearest the furnace. In consequence 
of the foregoing considerations, it was natural that 
attempts should be made to utilize the walls of the 
combustion chamber for the provision of additional 
water heating or steam raising surface as, by so 
doing, the only objections to the large combustion 
chambers would be removed, in that the loss by radi- 
ation from external walls would be eliminated, the 
cost of maintenance for brickwork would be reduced 
to a negligible quantity and, further, heating surface 
would be exposed under ideal conditions for the maxi- 
mum absorption of heat units. 

It being clear that the furnace walls offered ef- 
fective heat absorbing surface, it remained only to 
devise the most practicable method of application, 
and this has been accomplished in the development 
of the ’Murray” fin-tube, water-cooled, furnace wall. 

If plain tubes were used in lining the furnace walls, 
it would still be neccessary to have brickwork in be- 
tween the tubes. This has been tried and found ob- 


jectionable because there is a tendency for clinker 
to adhere to the brickwork, to bridge across the tubes 








Fig. 8—625 K. V. A. alternator and Terry non-condensing turbine, 
Brown Co., Berlin, Mass. 


and so mask the heating surface. It being desired to 
avoid the use of brickwork between the tubes and to 
have a perfectly plain metal wall, the fin-tube was 
introduced and was found to be successful. Advan- 
tage is taken of the fact that the conductivity of 
steel is so greatly in excess of the rate at which heat 
can be absorbed, that a fin welded on to a water tube 
would transmit any heat which it absorbed with 
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such rapidity to the water within the tube, that the 
fin could not reach a temperature at which it would 
become overheated or materially impair its power to 
absorb heat. 

By the use of the fins, therefore, a continuous metal 














Fig. 9—Beaumont -coal & ash handling system, Georgia Railway 
& Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


wall can be presented to the furnace heat without de- 
parting from established practice with regard to the 
design and construction of headers. 


Description of the Murray Fin-Tube 


Illustration No. 7 shows one arrangement of Mur- 
ray fin-tubes and headers. The tubes are 4” external 
diameter, spaced 7” centers and the fins which are 
welded into the tubes by means of a special process 
are 14” thick. The arrangement shown can be varied 
to suit the particular design of boiler as there are a 
variety of positions in which the headers can be 
placed and it is not always necessary to bend the tubes 
as shown in the illustration referred to. With the 
installation of Murray fin walls, the circulation of 
water through the tubes is very rapid and connec- 
tions are made between the wall headers and the 
boiler in such a way that the circulation is as effective 
as that of any part of the boiler itself. As stated 
elsewhere in this article, the use of air preheaters 
for the recovery of heat contained in the waste flue 
gases is fast becoming general. The higher furnace 
temperature resulting from the combustion with pre- 
heated air has made more acute the question of the 
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durability of furnace brickwork. To enable full ad- 
vantage to be taken of highly preheated air for com- 
bustion, the installation of side wall cooling is 
essential. 


Steam Turbines 


The steam turbine is rapidly coming into its own 
in the paper mill power plant and there are two gen- 
eral applications. 

First, the driving of the actual paper machines 
themselves by means of non-condensing geared tur- 
bine units, the drive being either through a belt or by 
direct connection to a variable speed shaft, steam 
being exhausted up to pressures as high as 50 lbs. 
Exhaust steam under all conditions is free from oil 
contamination. The condensate from this exhaust 
can be returned directly to the boilers if necessary. 

Second application is the driving of generators for 
furnishing power in electrically operated mill. These 
turbines are usually one of two classes, either bleeder 
turbines or straight non-condensing or back pressure 
turbines. The development of the latter class is 
likely to be rapid from now forward, particularly as 
the use of accumulators becomes more general. 

A typical example of a recent straight non-condens- 
ing turbine installation is shown by illustration 8. 
This is one of two, Terryturbine, 625 KW., alternator 
units installed in the digester house of the Brown 
Company, in Berlin, N. H. These machines operate 
on steam direct from the boilers at 180 lbs. pressure, 
150 degrees superheat, and exhaust against a back 
pressure of 110 lbs. gauge. The steam flow varies 
from about 50,000 to 105,000 lbs. per hour. Exhaust 








Fig. 10—Ruths accumulator, 60 feet long, 16 feet diameter. Capac- 
ity, 43000 pounds steam—Van Gelder Pulp and Paper Mill 


steam is used in the digesters. This pressure is kept 
constant by an automatic pressure control. Power 
generated by the turbines is used for general manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The two turbine units operate in parallel with the 
water power system at this mill. The electrical out- 
put, therefore, can be varied to coincide with the de- 
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mands for process steam. The average daily load 
delivered by the two turbines is 900 KW. It is stated 
that the savings which the installation of these 
turbines are bringing about will return their cost in 
less than a year’s time. 

It has been demonstrated that the power that is 
generated by using these turbines as reducing units is 











Fig. 11—Nordstrom drying tower. Capacity, 10000 cubic feet per 
24 hours. J. W. Enquist, A. B. Finland 


cheaper than the equivalent amount of power gener- 
ated at the same plant by water. 


Coal and Ash Handling 


Progress has been made in the simplification of the 
coal and ash handling systems for power plant service, 
and it is of prime importance that this section of the 
plant be developed to give the minimum maintenance 
and operating expense. 

The modern centralized coal and ash handling sys- 
tems are a striking improvement over the conven- 
tional bucket elevator and belt conveyor system. The 
tendency is to build a centralized coal and ash han- 
dling plant around external coal bunkers using a 
skip hoist for both ashes and coal and a coal weigh 
larry to carry the coal from the external bunker to 
either the stoker hoppers or the pulverizers, the coal 
being reclaimed from outside ground storage by a 
cable drag scraper. 

In a system of this kind the machinery is reduced 
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to its simplest form and consists of a few self-con- 
tained sturdy units. 

Illustration 9 shows in one view a modern coal and 
ash handling plant. The drag scraper can be seen in 
the foreground and the other details of the plant are 
plain without further explanation. 


Steam Accumulators 


There is in the writer’s opinion no single advance 
in steam generation during the past ten years that 
means so much to the pulp and paper industry as the 
Ruths accumulator, and its particular value lies in 
the possibilities it gives of greater quantity and bet- 
ter quality of production and the influence it has on 
the working of the mill considered as a whole. 

The surprising thing is that this device has not 
found general use in this country years ago. The 
leading pulp and paper plants of Europe, particularly 
those of Scandinavia, have at present installed or 
have on order not less than 75 accumulators, none 
of which installations have been unsuccessful. Al- 
ready on this continent, five large paper mills have 
accumulators either installed or under construction, 
and although the accumulator is of recent origin, 
over 200 installations in a wide variety of heat-using 
industries have already been contracted for. 

The Ruths steam accumulator is of undoubted 
benefit and deserves to be studied carefully. No new 
paper mill should be installed without the application 
of the accumulator and its probable effect on the 
overall economy of the plant being fully considered. 
In addition to this, the effect of the accumulator on 
the steam-using processes and its bearing on the 
economical use of power through the application of 
back pressure turbines merits earnest consideration. 

Illustration 10 shows a typical accumulator installa- 
tion in connection with a European paper mill, and 
the March issue of this magazine gives further de- 
tails of this interesting device. 


Nordstrom Wood Refuse Drying Tower 

An important new development effecting the econ- 
omy of pulp and paper steam plants is the recent in- 
troduction to this country of a successful system for 
drying barker and other mill refuse by using waste 
heat. 

The Nordstrom drying tower, shown in illustration 
11, and described at length in the February issue of 
this magazine, is the invention of Mr. Otto Nord- 
strom of Sweden and is the only successful method 
at present developed for the economical drying 
of pulp mill wood refuse. It is expected that the 
Nordstrom tower will soon be in general use in this 
country. 

The thermal efficiency of the tower is high. The 
cost of operation and maintenance low. More atten- 
tion has been directed lately towards the importance 
of efficiently using for fuel purposes the large quan- 
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tities of wood refuse available at many plants, and 
wherever a pulp and paper mill is in operation at 
points where additional wood refuse may be avail- 
able from outside sources, it will generally be found 
economical to substitute wood refuse for coal, par- 
ticularly if advantage is taken of the best methods 
of preparing and burning the refuse. 

The industry owes a good deal to the work done by 
the Technical Association on the subject of utilizing 
wood refuse, and the credit for the introduction of 
the Nordstrom tower in this country is undoubtedly 
due to Mr. T. G. McNaughton, secretary of that 
association. 


Conclusion 


The modern paper mill boiler plant of 4000 H.P. or 
larger will in all probability be built to the following 
general specification: 

BoiJers: Units of from 7500 to 11,000 sq. ft. of 
heating surface, 300 to 400 Ibs. pressure, 150 degrees 
superheat, set singly with hollow front walls, Murray 
fin tube side walls, air preheaters, with or without 
economizers. 

Combustion Apparatus: Pulverized fuel, usually 
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the indirect system rather than the unit system, with 
provision for one or more boilers to burn wood refuse 
in conjunction with coal. Wood refuse should first be 
pressed if the water content is over 65 per cent, and 
in any case should be dried by a waste wood drying 
tower. 

Coal Handling Equipment: Drag scrapers reclaim- 
ing from outside ground storage. Skip hoist rather 
than bucket elevators to an outside circular bin hop- 
per, rather than to suspended bins in front of the 
boilers. 

Prime Movers: Straight back pressure turbines 
exhaust between 60 and 125 Ibs. to digesters and 
other processes and an accumulator to relieve all 
fluctuations between power and heat demands and to 
insure a constant supply of steam at constant press- 
ure wherever required. 


Efficiencies: Boilers and combustion apparatus to 
operate normally at 250 per cent of rating contin- 
uously with 200 per cent for four hour peaks and 
giving an overall efficiency for boilers, air preheaters 
and economizers at 250 per cent rating of 87 per cent. 
Monthly operating efficiency, 82 to 85 per cent. 





Be Careful 





Accidents like this one can be prevented if you will be careful to keep the guard in place and 
your hands off the nip of roll and drum 
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Frothing and Pin Holes in Coated Papers 


By A. VERRILL AND E. SUTERMEISTER 





The authors regret that so little definite information 
is known about this subject of frothing or foaming 
in the manufacture of coated papers. The control 
of this occupies such an important part in the perfec- 
tion of the finished sheet, that the industry should en- 
deavor to learn more about it. Discussion is invited. 
—Editor. 





sheet, to one or both sides of which there has 

been applied a coating of mineral matter and 
an adhesive to make the mineral substances stick 
to the fibrous sheet so strongly that they will not be 
pulled off by the printer’s ink during printing opera- 
tions. This type of paper was developed because of 
the desire to have a perfectly flat, smooth surface 
on which every dot of the half-tone plates would 
leave a spot of ink of exactly the right size. Since 
half-tone plates are made from screens as fine as 150 
to 175 lines to the inch, it is evident that even small 
irregularities in the surface of the paper seriously 
affect the results, while it is utterly impossible to do 
good printing if the defects are large or at all nu- 
merous. 

One imperfection which is sometimes met with to 
a serious extent is known as “pin holes” or “froth 
pits.” These are circular depressions in the coating, 
which, under the microscope, are seen to resemble 
the holes in Swiss cheese. They are formed by air 
bubbles which are present in the coating mixture as 
it is applied to the paper. These bubbles are nearly 
spherical in shape while they are suspended in the 
coating mixture, but become more or less flattened 
when the latter is applied to the paper. If the wall 
of the bubble is sufficiently strong, it will not break 
as soon as the coating is spread, but will persist until 
the drying has proceeded sufficiently far to make the 
film brittle. At this stage the coating has lost much 
of its fluidity, and when the bubble finally breaks, the 
coating is so nearly set that it will no longer flow 
into the space formerly occupied by the bubble, and 
a circular crater or pit remains. 

Measurements of the froth pits in a rather bad 
sample of paper which was known to have caused 
defective printing, showed that they varied from 
0.0056 mm. to 0.064 mm. with an average of about 
0.025 mm. Since no measurements of such pits are 
on record, it is impossible to say whether these are 
much worse than the average, but it is highly im- 
probable that they are the largest that were ever 
made. As compared with this, the dots in the high 
lights of an illustration printed from a plate made 
from a 133-line screen were found to be about 0.0736 


COATED paper is one consisting of a body 


mm. in diameter. In other words, if a high light dot 
falls directly over a bad froth pit nearly nine-tenths 
of it may fail to print. Such defects as this, if at all 
numerous, give the illustration a gray and mottled 
appearance. Moreover, it has been found that froth 
pits tend to follow the track of the bristles, and if the 
coating shows brush marks, grayness in the illustra- 
tions is very likely to develop in streaks in such 
places. A paper containing pits in such streaks or 
bunches is more likely to cause trouble in printing 
than if the pits are of much larger size but evenly 
distributed. 

It is obvious that the question of pin-holes is very 
closely connected with the presence of froth in the 
coating mixture and that anything which tends to 
decrease the latter will, at the same time, reduce the 
former. It would be expected that there would be 
considerable information available regarding such 
an important point in the manufacture of coated 
papers, but a search of the technical journals fails 
to reveal anything applying very directly to this prob- 
lem. Even Weichelt, in his book on the manufacture 
of colored papers, merely mentions that “the paper 
coater must always have a means at hand to prevent 
the coating mixture from foaming,” and then men- 
tions one or two such materials without giving any 
directions for their use. These materials will be men- 
tioned further along in this paper, together with 
other substances which have been proposed or used 
for the same purpose. 


The Properties of Froth or Foam 


Since there appears to be nothing relating directly 
to the frothing of coating mixtures, it might be well 
to discuss very briefly a few of the general properties 
of froth or foam. Bancroft in “Applied Colloid Chem- 
istry” states that in an emulsion of oil in water we 
have drops of oil coated by a more or less viscous 
film containing water, with water outside. If the 
emulsion is not sufficiently fine, the emulsified oil 
will rise to the surface and form a sort of cream. If 
the globules of oil are considered to be replaced by air, 
we should have a mass of froth, the bubbles, how- 
ever, being finer than those in ordinary froth. The 
conditions for forming froth are, therefore, quite 
similar to those for forming an emulsion, though 
there are some differences. 

The only essential in producing a foam is that 
there shall be a distinct surface film, or, in other 
words, that the concentration in the mass of the 
liquid and in the surface layer shall be perceptibly 
different. All true solutions will therefore foam if 
concentration causes a marked change in surface 
tension, regardless of whether it is an increase or 
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decrease, and all colloidal solutions will foam if the 
colloid is either concentrated in or driven away from 
the interface. To get a fairly permanent foam, the 
surface film must possess sufficiently viscous prop- 
erties or it must be stabilized in some way, as by in- 
troducing a solid powder into the interface. The sta- 
bility of foams from soap or saponin solutions de- 
pends on the viscosity of the films, while an aqueous 
solution of acetic acid may be made to give a stable 
foam by adding lamp-black, which tends to concen- 
trate in the interface. The presence of dissolved air 
is not essential to frothing, and in some cases grease 
may act as a stabilizer of foam. 

It appears from an article which was published in 
a German journal a number of years ago, that at 
least two kinds of froth may be produced from the 
same liquid. In the case in question, a liquid foamed 
badly when boiled, but the froth could be prevented 
by blowing air onto the surface during boiling. If 
air were passed through the liquid, foaming was 
found to increase with increase in temperature up to 
100° C. When air was used in both ways simul- 
taneously, the froth caused by boiling was destroyed 
but not the froth which was caused by air blown into 
the solution. 

A somewhat similar condition is found to exist in 
the case of coating mixtures, for here also the foam 
is of two distinctly different kinds. One consists of 
large bubbles which collect on the surface of the 
mixture, while the other consists of very small bub- 
bles uniformly distributed throughout the mass of 
the coating mixture, much after the nature of an 
emulsion. The large bubbles of surface froth seem 
to have relatively unstable films for this froth tends 
to subside with moderate rapidity and is easily taken 
care of by almost any of the foam reducers which 
are familiar to the paper coater. Foam of this type 
is not considered at all serious, as it is not thought 
to be responsible for the froth pits in the paper. 

The other type of foam, which might be called 
“internal foam,” is probably the principal cause of 
froth pits and is very troublesome in a number of 
others ways. A coating mixture which develops this 
sort of foam will churn up into a spongy mass in the 
tank or color trough of the coater; then, when new 
coating mixture is added, it is suddenly thinned down, 
only to churn up thick again by the action of the rolls 
or brushes which apply it to the paper. As the rolls 
or brush naturally pick up more of the thick than of 
the thin mixture, such variations in consistency also 
cause variations in the weight of coating applied to 
the paper, and this, in its turn, causes streaks and 
poor spreading of the coating, damp paper at the 
winders, scratches from the suction apron if a double 
coater is used, and variations in shade of the finished 
paper. Frothing, therefore, is responsible for a whole 
series of troubles which make the poor paper coater’s 
life anything but a bed of roses. 

The cause of foaming in any given case is very 
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difficult to determine because it may come from so 
many different sources. In fact it is no uncommon 
thing for foaming during a given run of paper to 
change from moderate to bad and back again without 
any intentional change having been made in the 
method of operation. The best that can be done, 
then, is to discuss some of the common causes of 
foaming in the hope that this will enable the coater 
to locate some of his individual troubles. 


Some Common Causes of Foaming 


Probably one of the chief causes of foam, but un- 
fortunately one over which the coater has little con- 
trol, is in the adhesive used. In the wood-working 
industries, glue solutions which foam are difficult 
to spread and cause poor adhesion because of en- 
cased air bubbles. It has been found that foaming is 
influenced by a high peptone content and by certain 
organic impurities. It is often caused by the pres- 
ence of free acid or alkali, by the addition of 
zinc compounds, by the presence of mucin 
or by too long heating of the glue. Slow 
evaporation of the glue stock favors foaming, 
probably on account of a partial hydrolysis of the 
gelatin. All of these factors are probably equally 
influential in the paper coating industry, and if they 
could be studied in detail, it might prove possible to 
draw up specifications for a glue for paper coating 
which would be more satisfactory and less variable 
than those used now. 

Casein, which is used in paper coating far more 
generally than glue, is associated in milk with a num- 
ber of other substances which doubtless remain in 
the commercial casein to a greater or less extent ac- 
cording to the methods of preparation employed. 
From the similarity of some of these substances to 
those in glue, it seems highly probable that they 
would have a considerable influence in the foaming 
of the casein solutions and coating mixtures. Un- 
fortunately, this point has never been investigated, 
so far as the writers are aware, but it is believed 
that such studies might indicate the methods to pur- 
sue in preparing grades of casein which would be 
more satisfactory for paper coating and probably for 
other purposes as well. This opinion is strengthened 
by the fact, brought out by practical experience, that 
different kinds of casein act quite differently as re- 
gards foaming. Of the domestic caseins, it is gen- 
erally accepted that those precipitated from the skim 
milk by means of muriatic acid foam most, while 
those prepared by means of sulphuric acid give less 
foam, and those made by allowing the milk to sour 
itself are most free from foam. French and Argen- 
tine caseins, both of which are understood to be made 
by allowing the milk to sour naturally, are in the 
same class with respect to foaming as the domestic, 
self-soured product. 

Next to selecting casein made by a process which 
gives a material most siutable for his purposes, the 
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paper coater can do something toward reducing foam- mixture to fall from a height into the tank below; 


ing troubles by adopting proper methods of preparing 
his solutions. In general, it may be said that no more 
solvent should be used than is necessary to insure a 
good mixture with the pigments which are to be 
employed. If the pigments are inert materials, such 
as clay or blanc fixe, just enough solvent should be 
used to dissolve the casein completely, and the nearer 
neutral the solution is the better. If satin white is 
to be used, a sufficiently fluid coating mixture can 
only be obtained by the use of an excess of solvent 
over that which is necessary to dissolve the casein, 
but this excess should always be kept as low as pos- 
sible. ’ 

The nature of the solvent, as well as the amount 
used, has a decided influence on the fluidity of the 
coating mixture, and hence on the likelihood of its 
churning up thick and causing froth pits. With 
muriatic caseins, a solvent containing some tri- 
sodium phosphate has been found to make the coat- 
ing mixture more fluid and hence less liable to cause 
trouble. Ammonia, however, tends to cause pits in 
the paper, though it does not make the coating mix- 
ture foamy. This is especially true if the ammonia 
is mixed with the satin white before the casein solu- 
tion is added, which is a procedure sometimes recom- 
mended. It seems probable that the formation of 
pits in this case is due to the evaporation of the am- 
monia in the coating mixture as the latter is being 
dried on the surface of the paper, but before it has 
reached a solid state. 

It is generally agreed that casein solutions should 
be cooled before being mixed with the other ingre- 
dients of the coating. If the casein solution is agi- 
tated after it has been cooled, it becomes filled with 
air, and this air remains in suspension even after the 
solution has been mixed with the pigments to form 
the coating mixture. This condition is sure to cause 
internal foam and pits on the paper, but it can be 
avoided either by stopping the agitator as the casein 
cools down, or by drawing it into tubs for cooling, 
either by standing them in a cool place or in running 
water. 

Another source of foam in coating mixtures lies in 
the way in which they are handled mechanically, and 
in the average plant this will probably be found to be 
more largely responsible for trouble than is gener- 
ally realized. Any mechanical device which permits 
air to become intimately mixed with the coating 
mixture is a possible source of froth. This includes 
pumps which suck air, either through packing glands, 
or intermittently through intake pipes; piping with 
right angle bends in which the flow of coating does 
not fill the pipe completely ; tanks or troughs in which 
a stream of coating mixture plunges into the mass in 
the container ; brushes or rolls revolving partly in and 
partly out of the mixture; brush strainers which 
tend to introduce air not only by the revolv- 
ing brushes but also by allowing ‘the -strained 


too rapidly revolving agitators which are not com- 
pletely immersed, etc. When the coating mixture 
is prepared in a pebble mill, it has been found 
that the height to which the mill is filled is very im- 
portant, for if the charge is too small and a consider- 
able portion of the pebbles are constantly lifted above 
the surface of the liquid and allowed to fall back a 
tremendous amount of air will be incorporated in the 
coating mixture. It will probably well repay any 
coating plant to make a special study of such sources 
of trouble as these, for of all those which contribute 
to foaming and froth pits, the mechanical troubles are 
those which can be most directly controlled by the 
coater. 
Foam Reducers 


After correcting mechanical troubles, there is still 
something which the coater can do to reduce froth 
and minimize pin holes. This consists in adding to 
the coating mixture some material which tends to 
make the bubbles break more quickly when the paper 
is coated, or which makes them coalesce in the mix- 
ture itself and thus assists in changing internal foam 
into the relatively harmless surface froth. Many 
materials have been proposed, tried and actually used 
for this purpose, among them being: alcohol; raw, 
fat free milk; caprylic acid; equal’ parts of kerosene 
and amy] alcohol; fusel oil; rosin in turpentine made 
neutral to alizarin; gasoline; toluene; xylene; wool 
grease; ketone B; “Penetrol”; “Zavon”; turkey red 
oil; alcohol, petroleum ether and oil of cloves, well 
shaken together; “Vegetal,” and many other sub- 
stances and mixtures. Unfortunately, no one of 
these materials can be depended on to be equally 
effective under all circumstances, probably because 
of the different sources of the foam, and as little is 
known of the latter, it is frequently very difficult to 
tell what cure to apply. 

Two of the most commonly used foam reducers are 
turkey red oil, a sulphonated castor or cotton-seed 
oil and “Vegetal,” which is said to be prepared from 
sulphonated tallow. These may be added to the 
casein solution or to the coating mixture with about 
the same result. Their use must be watched with 
reasonable care, since it is possible to use too much, 
which may cause separation of the fatty matter and 
result in the formation of grease spots in the paper, 
which are quite as serious as the froth pits. Too 
much foam reducer may also impart undesirable char- 
acteristics to the coating in that it may prevent the 
printing ink from drying as rapidly as it should. This 
defect is not caused by all types of foam reducers, the 
completely volatile materials such as gasoline proba- 
bly being harmless in this respect, but it is known to 
be caused at times by excessive use of Vegetal and 
by a mixture containing considerable lard oil. In 
using such materials, it is probably best to find out 
from practical experience how much is necessary to 
employ to control frothing when it is at its worst and 
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then use this amount regularly, regardless of whether 
foaming is bad or not. This practice will cause much 
less variation in product than attempting to vary the 
amount used according to the appearance of the 
coating. 

It has been found from experience that a chemical 
analysis of a foam reducer gives no indication of its 
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value and that the only absolutely safe way is to give 
it a practical trial on a large scale. Because of the 
large number of material proposed, this is quite out 
of the question in every case, and it is hoped in a fu- 
ture paper to describe a method of testing which has 
been found to give results very closely approximating 
those in actual practice. 


Developments in Power in Paper Industry 
in Last Decade 


try stands fourth among the industries of the 

country\in the total amount of capital invested 
in power plant equipment, being preceded by the iron 
and steel, lumber and timber, and cotton and wool 
textiles industries in the order named. However, 
being a twenty-four hour industry, it is advanced to 
second place in the total amount of power consumed, 
since the machinery operates twenty-four hours a 
day. The fact that the paper industry ranks first in 
horse power used per employee as well as first in 
horse power used in relation to the capital invested 
in the industry emphasizes the importance of power 
to the paper industry, as the above facts show that 
the industry is an important user of power. 

The part which power costs play in the total con- 
version cost of paper varies greatly in different lo- 
calities and with different products, making it diffi- 
cult to estimate this figure. A representative exam- 
ple may be cited, however, in a mill making sulphite, 
sulphate, and groundwood pulp for the paper mill, 
when the power cost is estimated at nearly 50 per 
cent of the total conversion cost. At the same mill, 
the labor cost is 25 per cent of the total conversion 
cost. : 
Considering these facts, it is not surprising that 
the progressive paper maker has been among the 
first to investigate new methods in the power field 
and adopt those showing economy. 

The outstanding tendencies in the field of power in 
the paper industry during the last decade have been 
the adoption of more scientific methods of control in 
the boiler plant and the more general application of 
electric power. The general attitude ten years ago 
was shown in the demand made of the fireman to 
“give us steam” and as long as steam was supplied 
in sufficient quantity all was satisfactory. Little at- 
tention was given by the management to the opera- 
tion of the boiler house. It was regarded as a neces- 
sary evil and the coal bills were paid with little 
thought of how well it was used. Today, however, 
increased competition shortages of fuel during the 
war period and the necessity of economic production 


GS ev sana show that the pulp and paper indus- 


since that time, have directed more attention to the 
boiler plant, and there are few progressive paper 
mills that have not equipped their power plant with 
modern and efficient machinery and do not have 
methods of obtaining operating details in such a way 
that more accurate costs may be kept. 

From 1909 to 1919 the primary power supplied 
electrically has increased from 10 per cent to 31 per 
cent of the total power used in the industry, which is 
approximately the same rate at which electrification 
has increased in central stations. During the same 
period the total power used in the industry has in- 
creased 42 per cent. 


Steam Power Plant 


A number of important changes have taken place 
in the operation and equipment of the paper mill 
steam power plant. Included in these are the more 
general use of mechanical stokers and coal and ash 
handling equipment, the more recent pulverized fuel 
installations, improvements in the methods of burn- 
ing bark, and the development of new accessories 
such as the air preheater and steam accumulator. 
Higher economy has been obtained in the recent 
types of engines with the tendency toward using 
higher pressures. Many bleeder type turbines use in 
operation with the exhaust being used as process 
steam. 

A wide variety of methods of handling coal have 
come into use to meet the wide variety of local con- 
ditions. Locomotive cranes with grab buckets, piling 
conveyors, flight chain conveyors, skip hoists, piv- 
oted bucket carriers, and belt conveyors have found 
wide application. In some mills a much larger quan- 
tity of coal is stored than in others, and this and 
other local conditions in the plant determine to a large 
extent the type of equipment used. 

Mechanical stokers have been used in a few large 
paper mill power plants from the time they were first 
introduced and have gradually been adopted until 
they are in almost general use at the present time, 
resulting in increased efficiency in firing and labor. 
Several types have been developed to meet the re- 
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quirements for handling different grades of coal and 
suitable for different plant capacities. 

With the location of new mills near the gas and 
oil fields in the South these fuels have come into use 
and have resulted in very economical operation. Mills 
located in the vicinity or operated in connection with 
saw mills have utilized saw mill refuse, which was 
formerly wasted, to generate steam, resulting in the 
elimination of a large waste in the saw mill and very 
cheap fuel for the paper mill. Advantages of pul- 
verized coal have led to the installation of a number 
of these systems. Recent installations show very 
economical operation, particularly on low grade coal. 
The problem of disposal of bark from pulp mills and 
the desire to utilize its fuel value have led to the 
development of efficient bark presses and dryers. 
The general campaign of waste elimination has lead 
many mills to install equipment for burning bark. 

The more recent boiler installations are usually 
composed of larger units with a larger output than 
was formerly the practice, with the water tube type 
coming into more general use. In progressive mills 
much more attention is given to securing higher effi- 
ciency, operation is in charge of more expert men, 
and more scientific methods of control are used than 
formerly. Recording instruments are much in evi- 
dence and accurate records are kept of operating 
details enabling accurate determination of costs. 
Until quite recently, however, data on the operation 
of the average paper mill power plant has been diffi- 
cult to secure, in noticeable contrast to the commer- 
cial power plant where complete records are kept to 
enable the accurate determination of the amount 
and cost of the power produced. In the average pa- 
per mill power plant, although larger than some com- 
mercial power plants, there has been a notable indif- 
ference to facts other than that sufficient quantity 
of steam was produced. An important advance in 
this direction has been the efforts of the Newsprint 
Service Bureau in standardizing methods of obtain- 
ing boiler room costs in newsprint mills. 


Accessories 

An important change in the operation of turbines 
and engines has been the increased economy through 
the use of higher pressures than formerly. One re- 
cent installation is operating at a pressure of 400 
pounds, exhausting at 130 pounds and using the ex- 
haust steam in the process. Considerable economies 
have been made by arranging combinations of high 
and low pressure engines to suit the power and 
process steam requirements in the plant. 

Due to certain advantages, which include compact- 
ness and the fact that no oil is contained in the ex- 
haust, the steam turbine has come into more exten- 
sive use. This is particularly true of the installations 
of the electric sectional drive on large and fast run- 
ning machines. In some instances, however, turbines 
are connected directly to the paper machine as the 
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motive power. Very high economy has been obtained 
with the recent types of reciprocating engines, and 
in units smaller than 1,000 KW have been shown to 
be more economical than turbines of the same size; 
above this point, however, turbines have shown 
themselves to be of slight advantage in this respect. 


Use of Steam 

In following out the program of general increase 
in efficiency, great economies have been made in the 
use of steam throughout the mill. Not long ago there 
were, in many mills, still a large number of uncovered 
steam pipe lines resulting in large radiation losses. 
Now there are very few in evidence that are not cov- 
ered with insulating material. Valuable heat units 
have been saved by the more extensive use of steam 
traps returning the condensate to the boilers. With 
the development of new and more dependable instru- 
ments of various kinds there is a much more general 
use than formerly. Steam is metered to all parts of 
the mill and often to the different machines and di- 
gesters as well, enabling the operators to use steam 
more uniformly and economically. 

An important problem in boiler plants supplying 
steam to sulphite pulp mills is the heavy load when 
digesters are first started cooking. This difficulty 
has been eliminated to a large extent in the Decker 
process of cooking which has recently been installed 
in a number mills. Large savings in steam are also 
reported by this system of cooking. 

One of the recent subjects receiving much consid- 
eration by the Technical Association is that of drying 
paper, attention being given to the removal of the 
greatest possible amount of water by the presses, 
the increasing of drying capacity by the more effi- 
cient removal of moisture from the sheet of papers 
by the proper ventilation, and the removal of the 
condensate from the dryer cylinders. The determina- 
tion of paper drying efficiency has been standardized 
in the Paper Drying Code which has recently been 
compiled by the Technical Association, enabling the 
comparison of operating efficiency on different ma- 
chines and in different mills. 

Many systems have been installed which have in- 
creased drying capacity by the better removal of 
moisture from the sheet by proper ventilation as 
well as other systems which remove the condensate 
from the dryers more effectively. Among the pat- 
ented systems for the latter are the Fulton, Farns- 
worth, Crane, Woodsome, Stickle and Witham. Vari- 
ous automatic drying controls have come into use, 
which regulate the steam inlet according to the 
amount of moisture in the paper and others which 
regulate it to keep a constant pressure in the dryers. 

The most recent innovations in the drying of paper 
have been the Minton vacuum dryers and the Alex- 
ander electric dryers. In the vacuum dryer, the en- 
tire dryer section is enclosed and put under a vacuum 
which results in a much greater evaporating capacity 
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for each dryer cylinder, and a consequent shortening 
of the machine, with a considerable increase in dry- 
ing efficiency. In the electric dryer, an entirely new 
* principle in drying paper is employed in using direct 
heat supplied electrically. On this machine the en- 
tire dryer section is also enclosed, the sheet of paper 
being carried back and forth horizontally between 
electrically heated elements. The evaporated mois- 
ture is utilized in a machine of ordinary type with 
steam heated dryer cylinders. 

Much attention has been given of late to the devel. 
opment of an instrument to indicate the moisture 
content of the paper as it passes over the machine 
and recently several patents have been taken out for 
such instruments, which will be a decided advantage 
in maintaining a more uniform moisture content. 

Much progress has been made in the heating and 
ventilating of machine rooms. With the development 
of the economizer system, little or no direct steam is 
used to heat the fresh air coming into the machine 
room, the heat in the moisture evaporated from the 
paper machine dryers being utilized for this purpose. 
Before the installation of economizers the heat re- 
quired for this purpose in cold weather amounted to 
one third of that used for drying in many paper mills. 

The pressure carried in the dryers has been greatly 
reduced on large and fast running machines by the 
practice of drawing the air across the machine and 
exhausting it at the back. Cross ventilation has 
shown certain advantages and disadvantages and 
there is some debate on the actual economy accom- 
plished. Some machines are equipped with variable 
speed motors on the exhaust fans to keep the relative 
humidity at the maximum and the quantity of air 
drawn through at a minimum. 

For heating various parts of the mill unit heaters 
have come into general use. 


Electric Power 


As in other industries electric power has been 
much more generally applied of late. In transmit- 
ting power, valuable space taken up by shafting and 
belting has been saved by the use of the small group 
and individual motor drive as well as greatly increased 
safety to workmen accomplished. 

In the field of water power equipment, new and 
better types of runners have been developed for use 
in low head plants. Where formerly a water wheel 
efficiency of 80 per cent was satisfactory this has been 
increased until a range of from 88 per cent to 92 per 
cent is now obtained in the modern plant. 

In large mills owning hydro-electric power plants 
and public utilities in this country and Canada, the 
linking of motor driven grinders to superpower sys- 
tems has been worked out satisfactorily. Condensing 
units of larger and more efficient sizes are installed 
in control stations where the water power systems are 
turned into electric stations and tied in with public 
utilities in a manner as to work the hydro develop- 
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ment at a higher average load. In this manner 
ground wood mills have been completely electrified 
and large magazine grinders are driven by syn- 
chronous motors. 

In many of these large hydro-electric develop- 
ments, where there is an oversupply of power dur- 
ing certain periods, this has been utilized advan- 
tageously by installing electric steam boilers. These 
have been developed to the point where they are 
very easily operated, require little attention and 
units of large capacity occupy relatively small space. 

Another development in the electrical power field 
has been the automatic substation, which is used 
in some of the larger power developments having a 
number of isolated hydro-electric power plants. These 
isolated stations are controlled automatically and 
from the central station, making operators at the 
various substations unnecessary. 

On the late installations of large and fast running 
paper machines, the electric sectional drive has been 
almost universally used. The first attempt in this 
direction was made sixteen years ago when direct cur- 
rent motors were used, regulating the speed with in- 
dividual rheostats and the speed of the machine as 
a whole by the Ward-Leonard control. This method 
was crude but by careful attention was made to work. 
Induction motors with mechanical devices for speed 
reduction between the motors and machine shafts 
were next tried. This method, however, proved a 
failure. Little more was done with the problem until 
six years ago when three methods were introduced, 
two of which are elaboration of the first direct cur- 
rent motor plan. In the third method, direct cur- 
rent motors of slow speed are used with small 
synchronous motors opposed to working with the 
direct current motors as the load varies. In these 
new types, great flexibility is combined with high 
operating efficiency and simplicity of control. 

In considering the proper source of power for the 
electrically driven paper machine, it has been found 
that under ordinary conditions it is cheaper to gen- 
erate electrical power by steam and use the exhaust 
for drying the paper rather than use electricity gen- 
erated by water power and live steam for drying. 
As the steam passes through the turbine, only from 
3 per cent to 5 per cent of the heat units in the steam 
are used to supply the driving power for the machine, 
the other 95 per cent to 97 per cent being used for 
drying the paper. Only in exceptional conditions 
where extremely cheap power is available has it been 
found economical to use electrical power from the 
hydro plant to drive the machine. 

Electrical energy has also come into extensive use 
in other regulating capacities. Speed regulators to 
meet the varying loads on motor driven grinders 
have been developed. Valves opened and closed auto- 
matically by motors have been used in many special 
instances. Electric float switches have been used on 
stuff chests, etc., to automatically control the level. 
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Foreman Training in the Paper Industry 


Part II—How to Plan and Lead Foreman Training 
By J. K. NOVINS 


Author of “A Training Program for the Factory Foreman,” “Foreman Training in Practice,” 
“Manual of Practical Training for the Railroad Foreman,” etc. 


Management Co-operation for 


Effective Training 


S THE management “sold” on foreman training? 
Are the higher executives in the paper plant giv- 
ing the very co-operation that they demand of the 
foremen taking the training? How can the man- 
agement co-operate to make foreman training a suc- 
cess in the paper factory? 
The first two questions the writer will not attempt 
to answer, except by quoting briefly what he was 
told by a man who has been 


Selling the Foreman 

Naturally enough, the first task of the paper plant 
executive is to “sell” the idea of foreman training to 
the supervisory force. All things said and done, it 
is the higher executive who anticipates industrial 
needs, because he always has the fact before him and 
he can see beyond the horizon. His task is to “sell” 
the idea so skilfully that the demand for the training 
will come spontaneously from the foremen. The 
primary task, however, is for the management in the 
paper plant to appoint an executive who is in sym- 
pathy with the work to manipulate the “selling” ma- 
chinery and to help in the 





active in foreman training 
work five years. While, what 
this man said does not sound 
particularly encouraging, his 
statement should serve a 
good purpose in impressing 
the importance of a pressing 
need in foreman training— 
100 per cent management co- 
operation. 

Two of the factors that 
have retarded foreman train- 
ing, according to Professor 
D. J. MacDonald, of Ohio 
State University, have been: 


in the next issue. 





This series is a manual on the subject 
of foreman training, and as such is re- 
plete with valuable suggestions for the 
installation of a foreman training course 
in the paper industry. 

Part Two contains five chapters, of 
which this article is the last. Part Three, 
containing eight chapters, covers discus- 
sion material for foremen’s conferences, 
and the first article, entitled “The Fore- 
man Dissects the Job,” will be published 


The author of this series is available 
to answer any inquiries regarding any 
phase of foreman training on which the 
reader might wish to be enlightened. 


organization work. This man 
studies the various methods 
employed in other plants. 
He tactfully “feels” out the 
leader-foremen on the sub- 
ject—he creates interest and 
conversation among them, 
being assured thereon that 
the matter will be discussed 
by the foremen whenever 
they get together. And when 
finally the foremen do broach 
the subject of inaugurating 
a training course, the incog- 
nito propagandist tactfully 








“1. Industrial executives 
lack confidence in their ability to carry on this kind 
of work with their own foremen. 

“2. The management in the majority of cases is 
not sufficiently ‘sold’ on the proposition to grant one 
or more of the executives sufficient relief from other 
activities to enable them to really conduct the fore- 
man training work as they ought to. The average 
executive is too much given to autocratic metHods, 
the result being that he does not respond to the 
principles which are advocated in connection with 
foreman training work.” 

These two points, in effect, should not be taken as 
criticisms, but as suggestions worthy of thought to 
all executives interested in developing foreman train- 
ing work in paper and paper products plants. Stat- 


ing the matter positively, the executive should de- 
velop confidence in carrying on the work with his 
men, and he should see to it that other executives 
are properly co-operating in putting on the training 
work, 





suggests that the foremen 
get up a committee to discuss and study the question, 
assuring them meanwhile of his active co-operation. 

The next step is for the management to state 
clearly its attitude toward the proposed training 
program and toward the men following the instruc- 
tion. If the men are in doubt as to what attitude 
the management will take, they will hold back, they 
will exercise painful caution in what they say and 
how they say it at the conferences and discussions. 
They will suspect that what information they pass 
on to the other foremen at the conference will be 
seized upon by the management to use against them 
or against fellow employees. To overcome this fear 
the management must make sincere assurances of 
its good will in an effective manner as is possible, and 
provision should be made for foremen conferences 
with the least amount of executive interference. 

As an indication of the importance of this factor 
of fear in the foreman training program, at a recent 
meeting of a special committee on foreman training 
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appointed by the Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 
it was stated that the foremen’s names should not 
be recorded in connection with statements made by 
them at proposed conferences, that is, when such 
conferences happen to be recorded. “The conference 
members would feel more free to express their opin- 
ions,” the committee stated, “when they know that 
everything recorded in the minutes has the approval 
of the entire conference group and is not the state- 
ment of some individual.” 


Fear Eliminated 

The writer has had the opportunity to go over the 
minutes and other records of foremen’s conferences 
held in all sorts of plants, and yet in many of them 
the foremen’s names have been recorded in connec- 
tion with statements made by them during the con- 
ferences. This is especially true in the case of fore- 
men’s conferences in the paper industry. And the 
writer has not come across a single instance where 
such information has been misused by either the 
management or the men. In all cases the foremen 
stated their opinions and impressions frankly, so 
frankly, in fact, that the management has secured 
constructive production suggestions that it could not 
secure in any other way. 

Therefore, the first essential is that the manage- 
ment state its position to the foremen. Second, the 
management should arrange the conferences or study 
courses so that the men will suffer the least inter- 
ference by the higher executives. At a conference 
of personnel managers of several paper plants and 
educators held in Harrisburg last year, this phase 
was discussed fully, and it was generally agreed that 
joint conferences between foremen and department 
heads were not desirable, because the men would not 
be on an equal footing as to authority, making free- 
dom of participation difficult to obtain. 

“It is generally recognized,” is the statement of a 
special committee appointed by the American Man- 
agement Association, “that the presence of a general 
manager, or other high executive of the organization, 
tends to reduce the amount of full and free discus- 
sion of cases because the men do not feel perfectly 
at ease. While it is undesirable to have a mixed 
group of department heads, plant executives, and 
foremen at one time, it is necessary for the best re- 
sults to have a conference with plant executives and 
department heads parallel with the foremen’s con- 
ferences.” 

This last idea has been followed out by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. In a number of 
plants, where the Board has conducted conferences 
of foremen, similar conferences were arranged with 
the department heads on the same days, the idea of 
the latter conferences being to train the department 
heads in the methods of conducting foremen training. 

Thus, at the Champion Fibre Company, North 
Carolina, conferences were held with two groups: 
one composed of foremen and the other of superin- 
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tendents. A similar method was followed at the 
plant of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. In explaining the program, Mr. C. B. 
Milner, Assistant Director of Personnel of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, told the writer: 

“We feel we have obtained very good results: We 
have put on two such conferences with different 
groups, which extended over a period of two weeks, 
sessions being held five hours a day, from nine to 
twelve in the morning and two to four in the after- 
noon. During the course of these conferences there 
was a half hour meeting held each day with the super- 
intendents of the various departments, at which time 
we explained the work being done and the progress 
that was being made. The men themselves were 
keenly interested in the whole problem, and they 
state that they have received a great deal of benefit 
from the work of the conferences, and are able to 
more effectively do their jobs as foremen.” 

At the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company plant, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin, a two weeks’ foreman’s 
conference was put on by Mr. C. F. Klinefelter, spe- 
cial agent for the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

“At these meetings,” Mr. F. H. Rosebush, of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of the company, 
told the writer, “there were none present except Mr. 
Klinefelter and the foremen. After each meeting, 
Mr. Klinefelter met with the management and re- 
viewed briefly the work of the preceding class. He 
took up and studied with the foremen different prob- 
lems connected with their work, but did not present 
any formal courses of study to them. In other words, 
the foremen themselves supplied the subject matter 
for the class work out of their actual mill experience 
and daily problems.” 

In some plants the foremen attended a weekly con- 
ference composed entirely of foremen and assistant 
foremen. These are held in small groups, usually 
according to departments. Every month a meeting 
of all the foremen is held, and these meetings the 
higher executives usually attend. In other plants 
the department heads do not usually participate in 
the group discussions unless some question arises 
where their presence would seem to be of some bene- 
fit. A general rule followed in many plants is for 
the higher executives to attend lecture courses, but 
to leave the group conferences free to the foremen. 


When the Executive Is Present 
Where the executive is present, be it at a meeting 
or at a group conference of the foremen, he must 
exercise considerable tact—and consistent intentions. 
He is present as a guest, and not as President, Vice- 
President, General Manager, or whatever his title 
and position may be in the plant. The foreman is 

king of his domain—at the group conference. 
For instance—to taku an example outside of the 
paper industry—at the National Cash Register Com- 
pany plant, at Dayton, Ohio, the superintendent of 
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the plant is nominally in charge of the weekly con- 
ferences of foremen, and the meetings of the Prog- 
ress Club, which is composed of all executives, are 
usually opened by Mr. Barringer, the general man- 
ager. Yet these men do not dominate the sessions. 
Mr. Barringer is present merely as a chairman, and 
the discussions are by the men. As soon as Mr. Bar- 
ringer has opened the meeting of the Progress Club, 
he appoints a man from among the foremen or the 
other executives to act as chairman of the particular 
session. He steps down, and during the remainder 
of the time he participates in the discussion as one 
of the executives of the plant, and not merely as Mr. 
Barringer, vice-president and general manager of the 
National Cash Register Company. 

In another article, the writer makes reference to 
a study course developed by Mr. F. W. Bacon, of 
Dayton, Ohio. It is.Mr. Bacon’s policy to attend the 
conferences of each group, not as the company’s Edu- 
cational Director, but asa foreman. When the train- 
ing program is planned for the year, a topic for dis- 
cussion is assigned to each man. Mr. Bacon’s name 
usually appears on that list. That is, he gets up and 
discusses the subject assigned to him from the fore- 
man’s viewpoint. Were you to attend one of the 
conferences held in this plant you would experience 
difficulty to determine which one of the small group 
of men is the leader. 


Department Heads Co-operate 


Necessary most of all is the warm co-operation of 
the various department heads in the paper factory, 
such as superintendent, works manager, employment 
manager, planning department head, sales manager, 
and so down the line. It often happens that these 
men are asked to supply information to the group, 
which information may be in the form of a formal 
address or data on a particular problem just then 
being discussed by the foremen. Thus, in one plant, 
the foremen were discussing production costs. The 
planning department made a detailed analysis of the 
cost entering into the production of one article, and 
these figures were presented to the foremen in the 
form of a self-explanatory chart. Very often, when 
the leader of the group, especially if he is an outside 
man, develops a discussion on a technical subject, he 
commandeers the service of one of the department 
heads who is supported by first-hand information to 
lead the discussion on that particular subject. 

This was also exemplified at a conference held in a 
southern plant. Between sessions the foremen were 
addressed by the plant executives. The addresses 
were brief, and because they were of an inspirational 
nature, the intensive sessions were followed with 
more than usual vigor by the foremen. 

The executive should co-operate both with the con- 
ference leader as well as with the individual foremen 
in the group. At a recent conference on plant train- 
ing arranged by the University of Maryland, in Balti- 
more, for executives interested in introducing plant 
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training, some one called attention to the experiences 
of one plant organization, where in addition to the 
regular foremen’s conference, a weekly meeting is 
held between the conference leader and advisory com- 
mittee composed of the plant superintendent, produc- 
tion superintendent, personnel director and. general 
manager. 


Foreman-Superintendent Co-operation 


In this way the foremen’s conference leader ties up 
the conference training with plant efficiency. By con- 
ferring with the foremen, he develops valuable sug- 
gestions and ideas, with a consequent improvement 
of the foremen’s executive abilities. By conferring 
with the superintendents and the department heads, 
he interprets the foremen’s attitude and calls atten- 
tion to needed improvement in efficiency. In this 
way, a common understanding springs up. And the 
higher plant officials, by the way, do not fail to see 
tangible results growing out of the foremen’s confer- 
ence. 

This method is followed out in one plant in a more 
organized manner. In another article, the writer 
calls attention to the organization of a foremen’s 
cabinet, to advise the Educational Director and to 
receive suggestions. In addition to this, and as an 
active auxiliary, is the Advisory Committee of Super- 
intendents. 

“The Advisory Committee of Superintendents,” 
says the company’s Educational Director, “also has a 
rotating membership. New men are constantly being 
brought in to give the training department the benefit 
of their advice and suggestions. 

“This committee serves to keep the course practical 
rather than theoretical or academic. It is an easy 
matter to sit at a desk and write out a course for fore- 
men, for there are stacks of books available, which 
tell what such course should contain, but a really 
practical course for foremen, which will hold their 
interest and provoke their discussion, can be made 
only by getting the dope from the firing line, where 
real live problems grow. 

“These problems of men and operations are con- 
stantly coming to superintendents for solution and 
for decision, and so we are utilizing the department 
superintendents, both as a source of topics and prob- 
lems for discussion, and as a source of information 
as to how to solve these problems.” 





A man in California recently melted bricks merely 
by focusing the sun’s rays with mirrors. We will be 
generating heat, light and power that way some day. 
In Colorado one artesian well gives forth hot water. 
This water is made to circulate through all the build- 
ings in the nearby town, thus heating them at prac- 
tically no cost. In France a huge windmill (revolving 
in a circle of 130° in diameter) generates 90 H. P. in 
a 13-mile wind. Electricity has been generated by 
ordinary windmills, experimentally, in a suburb of 
Chicago for two years.—Sibley. 
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Getting Rid of “Painted Ships” 


or more great, wood ships lie idle and lifeless, 

lashed together, doing nothing more than lift- 
ing and lowering with the tide of Chesapeake Bay. 
Those ships were built by the government for trans- 
port service during the war. From the standpoint of 
activity, they are comparable to the Ancient Mari. 
ner’s “painted ships on a painted ocean.” In con- 
sideration of expense, they are an outstanding ex- 
ample of governmental mismanagement. For the 
American industrialist, they hold within themselves 
a great lesson. It is the lesson of obsolete equipment, 
and one we find hard to learn. 

The government made no mistake in building the 
ships. They were not designed to break endurance 
records, but to win a war. The mistake was made 
when the government failed to dispose of them once 
their usefulness was lost. But this error, so costly 
in money, talk and printer’s ink, is only added evi- 
dence of the human characteristic that makes us 
cling to things which have outlived their usefulness, 
just because they have some value, or represent an 
investment. 

Instead of wondering why those in authority did 
not sell the ships to the highest bidder immediately 
upon the close of the war, we might well turn to our 
own mills and ask ourselves “Have we any painted 
ships, any obsolete equipment, eating up interest and 
depreciation charges in our plant?” If that question 
were asked in sincerity—if outside engineers with the 
broader perspective were called in to make a survey 
of mechanical equipment—our paper mills would be 
found full of “painted ships” which are daily exacting 
an incalculable toll in reduced production or increased 
labor costs. 

This is the age of inventions. At no time has im- 
proved machines, amended practices or bettered 
methods been brought forward with greater rapidity. 
So rapid is the advancement of industrial science that 
we are continually compelled to leave behind us costly 
abandonments. And so far-reaching are the newer 
improvements that unless we are willing to make 
such abandonments—unless we are ready to take our 
losses in obsolete equipment—we must endure in- 
creased overhead and reduced production with their 
attending high costs. 

Perhaps no division of industry has shown more 
rapid development than that of power. New devices 
and appliances, improved methods and bettered prac- 
tices, are being developed with such rapidity in the 
power field that almost every large generating plant, 
recently erected, is different in some particular from 
allothers. Because thereof, few places afford greater 
opportunity for economy, or provide greater chances 
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for waste due to mechanical inefficiency, than the 
power plant. 

Present day power generating practice is far from 
being perfect. In some instances, the power wasted 
by the industrial plant is equal to the profits of that 
establishment. Entirely too many plants are wast- 
ing fifty per cent of the power generated. Almost all 
plants waste from ten to twenty per cent, the ones 
having cut the waste to ten per cent being on the pre- 
ferred list. From whatever cause, be it ignorance, 
carelessness, prejudice, or the trait of hesitating 
before making mechanical changes for the better, 
wasting more than twenty per cent of the power gen- 
erated indicates a power plant sickness extremely 
dangerous to the welfare of the company. 

Among the steps possible to effect savings in the 
power division of the paper-producing plant, the first 
is definite knowledge of your power costs. The sec- 
ond step is accurate information as to where your 
power is going. Not only should the total cost for 
generating power be accurately defined, but that total 
should be detailed as to fuel costs, labor charges, 
water, supplies, maintenance and management. Next, 
the power, heat and light requirements for each de- 
partment should be known, and those departments 
should be charged for what they use just as if the 
company power plant were a public utility. Of a 
surety, this requires complete metering, but meters 
are a necessary tool in the economical performance 
of any power plant. Without them, definite accurate 
records are impossible, and in the lack of accurate 
records, no engineer can expect to reduce waste power 
or minimize his costs. 

This has been proven hundreds of times and under 
scores of widely varying circumstances. One instance 
comes to mind, however, of the experience of the chief 
engineer of a large paper mill in the East. For a 
number of years this company had employed the 
practice of testing their CO, once a day with a hand 
set. This method was very unsatisfactory since the 
tests merely indicated the condition of the boiler at 
the moment the sample was taken. This condition 
might have been, and in all probability was, entirely 
different fifteen minutes later. The tests did not 
indicate average conditions, with the result that they 
were, for the most part, operating in the dark so far 
as making adjustments at the proper time. 

In this plant seven boilers are employed, five of 
which are rated at 500 H.P., two being 250 H.P. 
These boilers are under load 24 hours a day, they 
operating at about 180 per cent of rating. Each of 
them have recently been equipped with CO, recording 
instruments. These instruments are located in a 
prominent place for the easy observation of the fire- 
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man. Through them any variation in the CO, is im- 
mediately shown, which indication makes correction 
possible through proper adjustment to the dampers. 


CO. Content Increased from 8 to 12 Per Cent 


The greatest value of the recorders comes from 
this advance warning and the ability to make adjust- 
ments before “forcing” is required. Under the old 
method their CO, averaged eight per cent, while now 
the average content is twelve per cent—a very satis- 
factory combustion under the prevailing conditions. 

The charts and records made by these instruments 
show what a short time is often required to obtain 
a complete change in the CO, content. Five to ten 
minutes on the chart may show a big drop. Without 
the continuous record it would be impossible to see 
this change and the boilers would be operating con- 
stantly with a low CO.. 

Just what increasing the CO, content from 8 to 12 
per cent means will be understood when it is said that 
the change has effected a direct saving of 8.5 per cent 
of the fuel consumed; 8.5 per cent of the annual fuel 
bill, expressed in terms of dollars, means $6,500 per 
boiler, or a total of $38,000 annually for the battery 
of seven boilers. 

Another instance of economy effected through the 
installation of more efficient equipment and the adop- 
tion of bettered practices is foynd in the experience 
of A. P. Hatfield, chief engineer for the Robert Gair 
Company, Montville, Conn. Mr. Gair, it seems, en- 
countered a very unusual condition which developed 
in their feed water supply about three or four years 
ago. A great deal of trouble was caused by heavy 
foaming in the boilers, due to the large amount of 
organic matter suspended in the water. Says Mr. 
Hatfield, in relating his experiences: 

“Our plant is equipped with four 500 H.P. boilers, 
which were installed only a short time before the de- 
velopment of this troublesome water condition. We 
maintain a steam pressure of about 165 pounds at 
the boilers and use about 50 degrees superheat. We 
are operating six Hamilton Corliss engines, one 
Brownell engine and about twenty smaller engines 
with two turbines for pumping feed water. Most 
of the live and exhaust steam is used for drying. The 
large engines drive the beaters, Jordans, and other 
equipment. All our water comes from two nearby 
mountains and is pumped directly from the river into 
the boilers. Before it reaches us, it passes over some 
rather rich soil and picks up a large amount of weeds, 
grass, moss and other organic matter which is suf- 
ficiently rotted to be held in suspension. 

“This matter being present caused the formation 
of a very thick foam over the water when it was 
boiled, the steam drum becoming full of the foam. 
Some of it went through the superheater to the en- 
gines. This passage of the foam would clear the 
drum until more water was drawn in. Since we were 
evaporating about 100,000 Ibs. of water per hour, 
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and the process occurred periodically, a slug was 
carried over almost every half hour. These slugs 
often eliminated the superheat entirely. Whenever 
one of them reached an engine, the speed was reduced 
very materially, and it took from three to five minutes 
to recover. This condition of course effected the 
operation of the machines being driven and caused a 
good deal of trouble. 

“One of the most serious effects of these slugs was 
due to the fact that they cleaned out all the oil from 
the cylinders of the engines. This caused a great 
deal of trouble and we were continually at the work 
of changing packing rings and reboring cylinders. 
Many of the engines that should have operated effi- 
ciently for five years had to be overhauled after six 
months. The traps and valves along the steam lines 
were wont to clog rapidly—one or two weeks—and 
this required constant attention. Analysis showed 
the sludge taken from the traps to be 65 per cent 
carbon, and would burn when dried. 

“All of which was very detrimental to the engines 
and the driven machines and cost a great deal of 
money in time and maintenance. But it was a condi- 
tion completely eliminated by the installation of a 
battery of four steam purifiers. Since the purifiers 
have been put into operation our steam charts show 
an almost constant superheat throughout the 24 hours 
of the day, in spite of the fact that water conditions 
remain the same. By the elimination of the foam 
slugs, there has been a saving in repairs and mainte- 
nance alone amounting to over $600 a year. The 
increased engine efficiency due to higher superheat 
effects a direct saving of at least two per cent of our 
fuel bill, or $4,500 a year. This gives us a total gross 
saving of at least $5,000 a year, merely through the 
installation and use of steam purifiers.” 

Another place responsible for considerable loss of 
heat and power in the generating plant is the furnace 
lining. The slightest crack is most costly, for it per- 
mits the inrush of cold air and this infiltration has 
an astonishing effect on the fuel bill. In this connec- 
tion T. F. Sullivan, engineer for the Eddy Paper Cor- 
poration, Three Rivers, Mich., has had an interesting 
experience with fire cement. Says Mr. Sullivan: 

“Up to about three years ago, we used ordinary 
fire-clay as a bond in laying up fire-brick in the arches 
and side walls of our boilers. This work was always 
done in summer when one of two boilers could most 
easily be taken from operation. As a general rule 
this brickwork would last about a year, requiring, 
under ordinary circumstances, another relaying the 
following summer. Once in a while, however, the 
brickwork would give way during the winter when 
we were in our greatest need for power, and this 
always meant a loss in production while the furnace 
was down for rebricking. 

“Recently we have abandoned the use of fire-clay 
and employ instead a patent fire cement as a bond 
for the brick. Through this change we have length- 
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ened the life of the bricking to 18 months, and never 
in the three years of its use, has the high tempera- 
ture cement caused a loss in production through fail- 
ure in the winter months. 


“It would be almost impossible to accurately cal- 
culate the production increase due to the longer life 
of the arches or sidewalls and the elimination of the 
unwelcome shut-downs. It is not difficult, however, 
to estimate the difference in costs of rebricking fur- 
naces every 114 years, as against every 12 months, 
This difference, I believe, totals well over a thousand 
dollars a year—in favor of the fire cement.” 


Cited here are only three or four instances of econ- 
omy effected through bettered methods or more 
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efficient equipment. They are examples, however, 
nearly every paper mill executive might well consider, 
for they are typical of the whole fleet of “painted 
ships” that can be found in and around the power 
plants—“ships” that are eating up interest, increas- 
ing overhead and reducing production. “Painted 
ships” are seldom famed for their mobility or their 
earning capacity. In like measure obsolete equip- 
ment or inefficient methods are a source of expense— 
certainly not revenue. In these days of close mar- 
gins, unprofitable equipment should be discarded in 
favor of the more efficient. However small the sal- 
vage on our “painted ships,” that salvage is better 
than the invisible losses consequent to continued 
operation. 


Cost and Factory Accounting—Part XII 


By H. M. GRASSELT 


American Writing Paper Company 


chapters prepared the sheeted paper for the 

counter. Accuracy in counting is very essen- 
tial. Ordinarily fine papers are counted at day work 
rates, but under certain conditions a piece work rate 
or bonus system may be introduced to mutual advan- 
tage. 

With either mode of payment effective, the counter 
should be required to enter his daily output into 
a Counter’s Daily Report for controlling and check- 
ing purposes. A plain form, similar to those used 
for other finishing operations and modified to fit its 
particular purpose, will suffice. 

Counting is not covered by a separate depart- 
mental rate; being a general finishing operation, its 
cost has been included in and allocated to those rates 
that are used in costing finishing operations proper. 

(e)—Trimming. Paper must be trimmed to true 
size and square. This necessitates that sufficient trim 
or edge is left on the sheet to enable the knife-man 
to trim it conveniently. Of course, too large an edge 
for trimming is wasteful and increases the percen- 
tage of finishing broke. Ordinarily fine papers are 
delivered to the knife one-half inch wider and three- 
fourths of an inch longer than the required trimmed 
size. These allowances are sufficient to facilitate 
trimming operations and to obtain a sheet that is 
square and satisfactory. It may be possible to mini- 
mize the allowance in certain papers, but it must be 
borne in mind that too small an edge for trim is very 
often the source of considerable trouble in getting the 
paper trimmed true to size. 

Figure 18 illustrates a Daily Trimming Report, 
into which the knife-man has to enter his daily output 
according to Production Order Numbers. The entries 
into the column Nominal, however, have to be made 
in the office. It is advisable to state in percentages 


To finishing operations described in preceding 


on the edge of the report disparities in actual and 
nominal weights. Abnormal deviations either way 
must be discussed with the superintendent, who in 
turn will see to it that the machine tender keeps 
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future runs within the limits established by trade 
customs. 

The knife-man has to keep his machine perma- 
nently in best condition. The knife must never be 
dull, so that the trimmed paper appears as if cut by 
a-circular saw. Furthermore, the adjustment for 
setting sizes has to be always in working order and 
several tests should be made during the day in that 
direction. 

The cost of trimming is charged at a predeter- 
mined departmental rate. It is, therefore, very im- 
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portant to always insert the correct time spent in 
trimming of a specific production order. 

(f)—Pasting. The extensive demand for card 
stock for a multitude of lithographic and commercial 
purposes, has led many manufacturers of papeteries 
and similar grades of paper to the installation of 
pasting machines. Paper is pasted in sheets and in 
rolls respectively. The former method is used in 
loft dried mills. The stock intended for pasting has 
to be properly conditioned over a period of approxi- 
mately eight days between the time it comes from 
the lofts and the process of reversing. Reversing 
means to arrange the paper in such a way as to have 
the felt side of the paper represent the surfaces of 
the pasted sheet. After reversing, the paper should 
be conditioned for about two more days. The pasted, 
wet stock is pressed in a hydraulic press for about 
thirty minutes at a pressure of at least one hundred 
tons. While in the press, the edges of the pack are 
scraped with a blunt piece of sheet iron or scraper, 
and finally any remaining traces of paste are washed 
off. The stock is then removed to lofts and immedi- 
ately hung up. Lofts should be equipped with 
modern metal hangers; the old-fashioned wooden 
clamps or clothes-pins are impractical, protract the 
operation of hanging and cause excessive waste. 

Wherever loft space permits, pasted papers should 
be hung singly for effective and satisfactory drying. 
Two or more pasted sheets in one hanger or clamp 
frequently stick together at the edges, the hot air 
will not so easily find access to the centers of the 
sheets and the process of drying consequently inade- 
quate. The pasted sheets have the tendency to curl, 
because the edges were dried bone-dry, long before 
the centers were sufficiently affected. The heat must 
be admitted gradually into the lofts in order to render 
the process of drying as natural as possible. 

Sheet pasters should be equipped with doctor 
blades to prevent paste from being thrown around 
the paste roll and thus causing two pasted sheets to 
stick together. 


Roll pasting is cheaper than sheet pasting. To ob- 
tain satisfactory results, the machine must be pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of dryers to permit 
gradual drying. Adjustment of speed according to 
grades and weights of paper and an even, well-regu- 
lated draw are other prerequisites to produce a flat 
and perfectly pasted sheet. Defective draw and inten- 
sive initial heat tend to cause wavy or curly edges. 
Insufficient paste often leaves unpasted spots in the 
card stock. It is advisable to provide the roll pasting 
machine with cooling rolls or a fine spray for the 
purpose of imparting to the card stock the necessary 
degree of humidity. 

Rolls for the pasting machine should be made of 
uniform diameter and wound hard and even. All 
that has been said about perfect rolls in previous 
chapters, applies in every respect to rolls for pasting 
machines, as any break caused by imperfect rolls 
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means at least a double quantity of broke on the 
roll paster. 

Slightly off-color sheets or rolls may be used for 
centers in three ply papers. 

The fact that a certain run of paper is intended 
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Figure 19 


for subsequent pasting, should be taken into con- 
sideration at the time the furnish formula is being 
issued. Correct sizing and the judicious addition of 
process supplies, as well as the formation and general 
physical condition of the rough paper, have a decisive 
bearing on the success of the following pasting 
operations. 

Sheet pasting and roll pasting present very often 
rather difficult problems, which to a great extent have 
their origin in the physical condition of the rough 
paper. A thorough study of those conditions and the 
cycle of pasting operations will undoubtedly result 
in bigger and better production.* 

A bonus system by which not only the operators 
but also all other employees engaged in work pertain- 
ing to pasting, benefit, will stimulate efficiency and in- 
crease production. To have other employees than 
operators share in the benefits of a bonus system, is 
to insure the necessary team work. 

Figure 19 illustrates a serviceable form for col- 
lecting of pasting cost data. It may be used for both 
methods of pasting. The entries are simple and re- 
quire very little time. They should be made by the 
department foreman or supervisor. 

Pasting expenses are charged at predetermined 
departmental rates. 

* **The subjects of *Pasting and **Plating, respectively, 
were treated extensively in the following articles: “Do You 


Paste Papers?” THE PAPER INDUSTRY, July, 1923; “Plater 
Room Management,” THE PAPER INDUSTRY, January, 1924. 
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(g)—Plating. Platers with beltless motor drives 
are most economical. They are easier operated and 
there are no belt troubles and large expenses for belt 
replacements. Consumption of belts is very high on 
platers on account of the heavy strain and constant 
reversion. 

Paper that is to be plated has to be properly 
prepared. When taken to the platers, its physical 
condition must be such that the required finish can 
be easily and satisfactorily imparted. Conditioning 
depends on grade and characteristic of the paper and 
the kind of finish desired. 

Practically all plated papers are sorted and counted 
by the plater girls. A book consists of a definite num- 
ber of sheets of zinc, linen or board and carries a fixed 
number of sheets to be plated. However, an inspector 
whose duty is to watch the quality of the work, 
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should occasionally count a few reams to insure ac- 
curacy on part of the plater girls. Especially in a 
room with four or more platers, each plater with four 
or five tables requires the service of an inspector, 
since the foreman has not sufficient time to attend to 
all the details pertaining to plater room work. 

Plating is an operation that under all circum- 
stances should be performed at piece work rates. 

The interspersed Figure 20, the Daily Plater Re- 
port, represents a convenient record for plater cost 
data. It is self-explanatory; entries have to be made 
by the plater girls themselves and the totals checked 
by the foreman or inspector. The columns “Rate per 
ream” and “Earnings,” respectively, are filled in in 
the office. For obvious reasons, the time spent on an 
order must be entered accurately; the time spent on 
the respective individual orders during a day must 
aggregate the number of hours worked on that spe- 
cific day. 
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The nature of plating operations render necessary 
a somewhat different treatment of their cost data. 
Ordinarily the plater room is operated as a produc- 
ing unit and not merely as an auxiliary, and there- 
fore, not covered by a straight departmental rate like 
other finishing operations proper. A brief descrip- 
tion of plating cost data will be given in a future 
issue, together with a summary sheet for the entries 
from the Daily Plater Report. 

Plater room economics require intelligent supervi- 
sion and continuous study of conditions for the pur- 
pose of further improvements. An efficacious ar- 
rangement of tables and a well-regulated flow of 
properly prepared stock will greatly increase produc- 
tion andearnings. (**See footnote on page 405.) 





Length of Cross Belt 


OST of the formulas that one finds for com- 

puting the length of cross belts are rather com- 

plex, involving the use of an angle, and the sine or 

tangent of that angle, making the handling of the 

formula very difficult for most of us and requiring the 
use of a handbook or table, etc. ' 

Below is a formula that I recently developed which 
avoids the angle entirely and which gives surpris- 
ingly close results for most combinations of cross 
drives. The formula is: 


2 (R+r)? 


x=-7(R+r)+ +2vyL*—(R +r)’ 


Where x = Length of cross-belt in inches; 

R = Radius of large pulley in inches; 

r — Radius of small pulley in inches; 

L = Distance between shaft centers in inches. 

For sake of comparison, if you want to compare 
and if you know how to use trigonometry, here is the 
“rational formula” which gives exact results: 


x= (R-+1r) («+ .03849A) + 2LcosA 
R-+r 





Where A = angle whose sine is 
L 


For example: If R= 10 in.; r=5 in.; and L 
100 in., what is the length of the crossed belt ? 

Answer: Applying “my” formula, I get 249.1 in. 
Applying the “exact” formula, I get 249.3 in. In 
other words, the difference is less than a quarter of 
an inch.—Schaphorst. 





Fertilizer, absolutely odarless, is produced in large 
quantities. Before the farmers will buy it, however, 
the manufacturers must “sweeten” it with a strong 
smelling solution. Only fertilizer giving forth a bad 
odor finds a ready market. The ruse does no harm, 
as the odorant does not effect the value of the fer- 
tilizer one way or the other. It simply makes it 
marketable. 
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Pointers for the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Metering Coal 


O MEET the demand for a meter that will meas- 

ure the amount of coal passing into a furnace 
over a chain grate stoker, such a device has been 
developed. This meter is of advantage because it 
provides a means for checking the total coal con- 
sumption of all boilers as well as the consumption of 
each boiler in the battery. It enables the fireman to 
operate the grate at its best speed. It helps the 
fireman to load all of the boilers evenly at their 
best efficiency. If coupled with a steam flow meter, 
it becomes possible to keep a constant watch on the 
efficiency of the unit or the number of pounds of 
steam being evaporated per pound of coal during any 
period of time. This meter is so accurate that the 
manufacturers guarantee a measuring efficiency of at 
least 9714 per cent. The writer considers this very 
close indeed in view of the fact that coal is not a liquid 
and that it comes in various sizes of lumps. Many 
fluid meters are less accurate than 9714 per cent. 


3,600 Lbs. vs. 1.04 Lbs. 


ECAUSE of the fact that at one time horses 
developed most of the power used by man, the 
term “horse-power” is still with us and is one of our 
units of power measurement. It is assumed that a 
horse weighing 1,200 pounds can develop one horse- 
power continuously for 8 hours. Therefore, to de- 
velop a horse-power continuously would require 3 
horses or 3,600 pounds. 

It is interesting to compare the weight of a horse 
with the weight of a modern man-made engine. 
Aeroplane engines have recently been developed in 
the United States which it is claimed will produce one 
horse-power for each 1.04 pounds of engine weight. 
Until recently the record was 1.3 pounds of engine per 
horse-power. In other words, we have almost reached 
the point of developing one continuous horse-power 
for each pound of engine. 


Cost of Electric Motor Burn-outs 


yp or three years ago, I tried to learn from sev- 
eral sources the cost of electric motor burn-outs, 
but was unsuccessful in my efforts. There seemed 
to be no information on the subject. 

Just recently some figures have come into my pos- 
Session concerning a factory in which nearly 5,000 
electric motors are operated—the total power con- 
sumption being slightly over 40,000 H.P. To be ex- 
act, the average of each motor is figured as 8.92 H.P. 

The statement shows that they average over 100 
burn-outs every year. The total cost of rewinding 


the motors is given which reduces to $83.80 for each 
motor. 

Nothing is said about the other costs such as the 
cost of holding up production, cost of idle labor dur- 
ing the breakdown period, etc. But the above in- 
formation alone is valuable and interesting and I am 
sure it will be welcomed by all users of electrical mo- 
tors. Possibly some readers of THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
have further facts regarding the cost of motor burn- 
outs that are worth publishing. 


Rubber Expansion Joint 
HE sketch herewith shows how a large Eastern 
engineering concern solved some of its expansion 
joint troubles by making such joints leak-tight with 
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The sketch, I believe, is complete enough so 
that a lengthy description is unnecessary. The joint 
is stiff laterally because of the two telescoping copper 
rings which are clearly shown, and at the same time 
the joint will withstand high pressure. 

A joint of this kind is excellent for handling water 
and other fluids that will not attack rubber chem- 


rubber. 


ically. It must not be used for high temperature 
steam or water, of course, because of the delicacy 
of rubber at high temperatures. 


Generates Steam in Four Minutes 


T IS reported that in Germany a steam boiler has 
been developed in which the tubes are heated red 
hot. Oil is used for heating. Atomized water is then 
injected into the tubes, generating steam instantly. 
There is no water in the boiler, consequently it is 
claimed that an explosion would not be serious. The 
water for steam and the oil for burning are both 
regulated automatically. Other advantages claimed 
are that the cost of the boiler is much less than the 
cost of other boilers and that the boiler is more eco- 
nomical in the use of fuel. Whether or not all of 
these claims will be supported in actual practice re- 
mains to be seen. P 
At the Leipzig Spring Machinery Fair a 15 H.P. 
steam engine was driven by a boiler of this kind at 
100 Ibs. pressure. The boiler was heated and steam 
generated in four minutes. 
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Editorial Comment 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Company Dinners a Profitable 
Investment ; 


IKE CO, recorders or lubricating oil, company 
dinners, held periodically for department heads 
and foremen, are a source of real profit, if properly 
handled. Few appliances in the boiler room can 
effect greater economies than recording instruments 
which constantly indicate the percentage of carbon 
dioxide. Probably nothing gives as much value, per 
dollar, as lubricating oil. Yet in too many power 
plants the CO, recorder remains inoperative for want 
of repair and in nearly every mill or factory one hears 
the whine of dry bearings. 

Many organizations now employ the monthly or 
semi-monthly company dinners as a means to hold 
round table discussions of plant problems or stand- 
ards of practice. In a great many instances, these 
dinners are of constructive good to both men and 
management. But all too often such gatherings 
defeat their real purpose of creating loyalty and bet- 
tering methods. Too often they become a drudge to 
the men and are continued only becaused “the boss 
says so.” 

There are many reasons for the possible lack of 
interest in what should be a most constructive and 
sought-after event. Probably the chiefest cause for 
failure, however, is the lack of entertainment at each 
dinner. In carrying forward company dinners where 
serious business problems are discussed, the saving 
element of entertainment is too often overlooked. 

No good lecturer will talk for 60 or 75 minutes 
without the liberal use of humor. All meat without 
salt may be ever so sustaining but few will find it 
palatable. If a little more humor could be injected 
into our churches, the attendance would be greater. 
The school teacher with a sense of humor is of far 
greater benefit to the children than the severe-lipped, 
straight-laced pedagog. 

Recently I was called upon to address a gathering 
of foremen and department heads in a large indus- 
trial plant. The attendance was remarkable, I being 
told that it registered 97 per cent. (Quite evidently 
the men had never heard me speak!) In commenting 
on the attendance, the general manager said: “We 
have this sort of attendance every time. And it has 
only been since the first of the year that the men 
have shown such interest.” Asking the reason, he 
went on: “Last year we had our own cafeteria chef 
prepare the dinner. Now we hire the services of a 
catering concern at just double the expense. Then, 
too, since the first of the year we have been bringing 
in outsiders to lecture. Our meetings now consist of 
a good dinner, a forty-five minute lecture and a thirty- 
minute round-table. The procedure has tripled our 
expenses, but it has done the same for our attend- 
ance, while plant loyalty and good will has increased 


markedly. So far this year we haven’t lost a single 
foreman or department head through resignation.” 

All of which, to my mind, was a very good little 
sermon on the conduct and possible value of periodic 
company dinners. 


Buy Your Coal Now and Store It 


URING the latter part of June, leaders in the 

United Mine Workers and operators of anthra- 

cite mines will meet to discuss a renewal of the exist- 

ing wage agreement. This confab will in no way 

affect the peace now being enjoyed in the bituminous 

fields under the Jacksonville agreement. The latter 
does not terminate until April 1, 1927. 

What developments the June meeting will bring no 
one at this writing can say. Many of the better in- 
formed realize, however, that a strike in the hard 
coal regions is not only possible but quite probable. 
In the event of a strike it would take effect Septem- 
ber 1. 

While anthracite plays a very minor part in the 
country’s power plants, a strike in that region will 
surely strengthen bituminous prices, and now is the 
time to fill the storage yards. It is common practice 
to carry in storage from 6 to 10 per cent of the annual 
consumption. Just now many men in an excellent 
position to know the status of the coal industry are 
instructing their managers to increase the storage 
of coal up to 25 or 30 per cent. Indeed, several large 
users of coal, such as gas producing companies, are 
assuring themselves an adequate supply of that basic 
raw material by purchasing a controlling interest ina 
mine. “Buy your coal now and store it” is an old 
story, but old or new, there never was a more ad- 
vantageous time than now to lay in an adequate sup- 
ply of fuel. 

The coal industry is, without doubt, the most over- 
developed of all industries. Under full production it 
can produce two tons for every ton needed. This 
over-development is necessary because of the sea- 
sonal character of the industry—the wide fluctuation 
in demand. But it is this over-development that has 
nearly bankrupted the industry since the adoption of 
the Jacksonville agreement. In Illinois 35,000 of the 
90,000 miners are unemployed, the remainder work- 
ing an average of two days a week. Indiana has 
35,000 miners, 25,000 of whom are idle, the 10,000 
working an average of one day a week. This condi- 
tion is identical with that of central Pennsylvania, 
while in Ohio only one of every three miners are able 
to find work an average of 1144 days a week. To my 
knowledge only one large operating company made 
money last year. That was the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, now operating less than half their mines, they 
owning more than one hundred. The Consolidation 
Company and many others reported heavy losses. 

One of the results of this unemployment is the 
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desertion of many thousand miners who have left 
their trade to enter other lines of endeavor. Only a 
percentage of these men will return to the mines 
when reopened. Formerly new workers were drawn 
from the foreign element, but today we have prac- 
tically no “immigrant class,” due to existing laws. 
It will be difficult for many operators to get sufficient 
labor when they need it. 


Back in 1912, when our population was smaller by 
many millions and when our industry was not so pre- 
tentious, the coal industry produced about 8,000,000 
tons of “soft” coal weekly. In spite of the advance 
population, the greatly increased industrial demands 
and our multiplied wealth, coal production thus far 
this year has been running considerably under 8,000,- 
000 tons a week. The result is seriously depleted 
reserves the country over. 


For some time we have been hearing much of the 
long range weather forecasts being made by sci- 
entists, experts and meteorologists. Dr. Abbott, Her- 
bert J. Browne and the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington have been studying the solar constant 
method of weather determination since 1905, and 
they have recently attracted considerable attention 
by their forecasts. Mr. Browne’s forecasts for 1923, 
for instance (told nine months in advance) proved 
100 per cent accurate; 18 out of his 19 forecasts for 
1924 proved correct. Last September, Mr. Browne 
said the spring of 1925 would be tardy in its exit, a 
bad one for small grains and fruit, and accompanied 
by late frosts. He was right. He says our coming 
summer will be short and subject to wide variations 
in temperature. He believes frosts will come early 
in September and seriously damage the corn, and 
that our coming winter will be long and very cold. 
British scientists, following entirely different lines of 
research, have arrived at substantially the same con- 
clusions. Two South American countries have been 
employing the solar constant method of weather de- 
termination for a number of years with excellent 
results. Prof. Sernander of the University of Sweden 
states that he holds data which proves the coming of 
another “Fimbul period,” which, according to Norse 
history, is a “period of three winters in one, with no 
summer intervening.” If all these men know what 
they are talking about, heavy demand will confront 
the mine operator. 


The coal industry is fraught with difficulties—beset 
with serious problems. -It is a wise buyer who gets 
his coal on the ground now while the present low 
prices prevail. 


Consensus of Opinion on Prevailing 
Business Conditions 


Babson: 
Business is continuing at a high level, but because 
it is moving forward and not upward, the general 
feeling is that it is unsatisfactory. The ultimate 
result of the German election and the English gold 
decision will be beneficial. 


Brookmire: 
The outlook is for a moderately rising trend of 
business from the present level. The English gold 
basis will eliminate considerable risk and uncer- 
tainty in trading. 


Harvard: 
The possible decline in production will probably 
be less severe than that of last year. Easy money 
and the liquid condition of business will minimize 
the amount of readjustment in prospect. 


Moody: 
The existing.era of prosperity should be prolonged 
by reduced production costs and operating ratios, 
as a result of unusually weak commodity prices. 
Building contract awards are running far ahead of 
last year, while the transportation industry is in 
a sound condition. 


Alexander Hamilton: 
1925 as a whole should show a heavy volume of 
consumption, tho not so great as post-election 
expectations. Overproduction is being avoided and 
a good, fall volume is anticipated. 


Bankers-Economic: 
From present indications, a high degree of indus- 
trial activity this year can still be expected. In- 
dicators point to a gradual recession in the steel 
industry, tho leaving 1925 as one of the big years. 


Gibson: 
Consumption and production are expected to con- 
tinue their normal growth, and business conditions 
to be generally satisfactory. General consumption 
and purchasing power are being well sustained as 
shown by freight car loadings. 


Putney: 
The business outlook depends on this year’s crop. 
The farmer will, or will not, “start the ball a-roll- 
ing.” It seems a matter of months before there 
will be a new acceleration of production. 


United Business Service: 
Although business is expected to continue in large 
volume, industrial earnings will be limited by nar- 
row margins of profit. Seasonal sliding off in pro- 
duction is under way, with the exception of isolated 
industries. 
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Practical Helps for the Mill Man 


Coloring Paper 

N MAKING rope paper for flour sacks where it was neces- 

sary to color one side of the paper, this was formerly done 
in the beater, which made it necessary to supply the last 
cylinder of the machine with colored stock from a separate 
beater and stock chest. This has been simplified by dividing 
the stock as it runs onto the flat screen and adding the color 
continuously in solution form at this point. The stock and 
color then run onto a section of the flat screen that has been 
partitioned off, and the screened stock goes to the last cylinder 
of the machine. 


Placing Heads on Paper Rolls 
HE usual method of putting wrapping paper heads on 
rolls of paper is to stand them on end and press the head 
on the upper end with a board. This has been simplified by 


the use of the clamping 





device shown in_ the 
sketch, which has _ re- 
cently been patented. 
The roll, laying in a 
horizontal position, is 
rolled between the two 
board racks, which have 
supports at the base to 
hold them in a vertical g 

position. When the roll 4 
is in place the chains are a oy = ” 

hooked onto the ends of c i 

the crossbar and tight- 

ened by turning the bar so that the heads are pulled closer 
together by the width of the bar. For this a special lever 
is used, which fits on the crossbar. The roll is left clamped 
in this position for a short time until the glue is set, and then 
can be quickly and easily released. 


Foam Box for White Water 
HERE white water is pumped to settling tanks to re- 
cover fiber and clay, trouble is often encountered with 
foam resulting from small air bubbles in the water after it is 
churned in the pump or from other causes. When this occurs 
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the fiber floats instead of settles, and goes into the overflow 
with the clarified water. To prevent this, the box with baf- 
fles arranged as shown has been used effectively. The box is 
about 3 feet by 3 feet by 10 feet long, and is placed above the 
tank so that the water passes through it before entering the 
tank. This gives some opportunity for the air to become 
released and catches any foam and prevents it from going 
into the tank. The release of the air from the water is 
further aided by placing a vent pipe in the white water line 
from the pump. 


Rain Water Used for Boiler Feed Water 

NE paper mill engineer has solved the problem of the 

formation of scale in the boilers by using rain water for 
making up boiler feed water. All of the rain water from the 
roof runs into a concrete tank in the basement of the mill, 
which is large enough to hold 50,000 gallons. Orie end of 
the tank is partitioned off with a brick wall. The pipes com- 
ing from the roof all lead into the small space at the end, so 
the water is filtered through to the brick to take out the 
cinders and dirt. The feed water is taken from the opposite 
side of the partition. With a roof area of an acre and three- 






































quarters, more than enough water is obtained to supply a 150- 
horsepower boiler, except during the dryest season, when a 
small amount of well water is used. This gives a water sup- 
ply of zero hardness and results in only a very small amount of 
scale in the boiler, which is not undesirable. A rainfall of a 
quarter inch on the roof area is sufficient to fill the tank. 


Air Agitator for Alum Tank 


N A mill making alum for their own use, the alum is added 

to the beaters in dissolved form after the coking with sul- 
phuric acid, which gives better utilization of the alum and 
more uniform application. To 
prevent any large excess of sul- ——) 
phuric acid, an excessive amount 
of clay is kept in the alum solu- 
tion. To prevent this clay from 
settling in the bottom of the tank, 
from which it is measured to the 
beaters, an air agitator has given 
very good results. The air is 
taken to the two pipes crossing at 
right angles in the bottom of the 
tank through a _ two-inch pipe 
down the center. One-eighth-inch 
holes are drilled in one side of the 
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pipes to give the liquid a swirling | »——___ —_ 
motion. To help give further 
agitation, four baffles are at- 


tached to the walls of the tank vertically, as shown. 


Maintaining Constant Moisture in Test Samples 

O MAINTAIN a constant moisture content of the paper 

samples for making the pop test, the apparatus shown in 
the sketch has been used. A glass case that was formerly 
used as a bacteriological 
sterilizer contains a 
shelf on which is set a 
dish of sulphuric acid. 
The air in the case is 
kept in motion by a fan 
in the bottom, driven by 
a small motor. The case 
is large enough to hold a 
number of samples, rm 
which are left in for two 
hours before making the LL 
test. The amount of 
moisture absorbed during the time when the sample is re- 
moved from the case and the test is finished is considered to 
have a negligible effect on the test. 


Set Screwless Collar 

O ELIMINATE difficulty experienced in making the collar 

on the winder shaft secure with a set screw, the collar 
shown in the sketch has been used. The core on which the 
roll of paper is to be 
wound is held in place 
over the shaft by a cone 
at each end. The cone 
is keyed to the shaft and 
held against the core by 
a nut with right- and 
left-hand threads at the = 
two ends of the shaft. Special Wrench 
When the roll is taken from the machine, the nuts are quickly 
loosened by the special wrench shown and the shaft pulled 
out. This has made the operation much simpler and elimi- 
nates the danger of anything being caught on the set screw 
when the shaft is turning. 


Handling Large Rolls 
HERE a traveling crane is not accessible for handling 
large rolls of paper board, it is often an awkward opera- 
tion to place them on end on a truck after they are taken 
from the machine. This work has been simplified considera- 
bly by the use of the cradle shown. The rolls are taken from 
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the machine in a horizontal position and placed in the cradle 
while it is laying down on its back, the back of the frame lying 
on the floor and the rockers in a vertical position. After 
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receiving the roll in this position, the hoist is hooked onto the 
frame and tips it up to a vertical position with the rockers 
resting on the floor. The truck is then placed under the end 
of the roll in betwen the rockers. Then by tipping the roll 
farther down it is set on the truck. 


Wet Machine Changed to a Decker 

HERE pulp is sluiced directly from the pulp mill to the 

paper mill without running it over wet machines, condi- 
tions sometimes arise when the capacity of the pulp mill is 
greater than is needed in the paper mill, and production is 
either slowed up, or 
the pulp is run off on 
wet machines. This 
condition has been met 
by making a_ simple 
change in the wet ma- 
chine to convert it into 
a decker. An _ extra 
couch roll is provided, 
which is held in place 
by brackets attached to 
the back of the ma- 
chine. The wet ma- 
chine couch is lifted off 
and laid over on the 
frame of the wet ma- 
chine while it is being used as a decker. A doctor is attached 
in the usual manner and hinged to the machine vat so that 
it may be turned back to cover the opening into the chest 
below, which receives the deckered stock. If anything hap- 
pens in the paper mill, the decker can be quickly changed 
into a wet machine to handle the pulp without cutting down 
the production of the pulp mill. 


Improved Suction Box 
HE illustration here- 














with shows an im- a a ee 
‘provement recently put : A tg ig 
into practice at a large ; ; y= 
board mill. The im- s%----> <— ce} = re 


provement is the eleva- *"“CN\><\\ ~ 
tion of %” in the center : = aH 

of the cover of the suc- : a ‘AN \ 4 
tion box. The advan- | \ 
tages gained are in the ' 
saving of felts and the 
great convenience of 
planing down the cover 
without having to re- ‘ 
move either cover or exo \ A } 
screws. It will be noted = M\ \ i 
that the screws are set ie ae 

in on the lower edge of . 

the suction box cover. This section not coming in contact with 
the felts, it is unnecessary to counter-sink the screws. 


Soap Used for Lubrication 
S a lubrication for bearings in wet places, soap has been 
found to be effective. When any water enters the bear- 
ing, it is immediately taken up by the soap, whereas it will not 
mix with oil or grease and give poor lubrication. 
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Pulp and Paper Section of Safety Council Makes 
Record 

The members of the pulp and paper section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council conducted their safety work so well 
during the year 1924 that they made a better average in 
severity rate than any other of the five years that the mem- 
bers have been collecting their statistics. 

The employees of the 62 companies worked a little more 
than one hundred million man-hours, and 47 of these 62 
companies made a severity rate of better than the average 
for all companies of 2.065. 

Of the 62 companies only 11 did not submit accident 
records. 

Another notable feature of the 1924 record is that the 
average frequency rate for the entire section was less than 
it ever has been. A low severity rate does not always 
indicate a low or reduced frequency rate as there can easily 
be a variance in the amount of disability for injury. 


Wax Paper Manufacturers Meet 

The quarterly meeting of the American Waxed Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 26, was well attended. The spirit of the meeting 
was progressive as shown by the program pursued. Effec- 
tive increase in technical research, costs and credit bureau 
were all outstanding features of the program. Attention 
was also drawn to the pooling of purchases of wax and other 
raw materials used in the manufacture of waxed paper. The 
officers of the association elected at the annual meeting in 
New York, February 3, are: 

President, W. L. Carter, of the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Western vice-president, C. H. Donnelley, of the Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago. 

Eastern vice-president, A. H. Havemeyer of the Package 
Paper & Supply Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Secretary, O. M. Porter. 





The Third Paper Industries Exposition 

Announcement has been made that the Third Paper In- 
dustries Exposition will be held the week of February 22, 
1926, at the Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Many new applications for space in the coming exposition 
are said to have been received, but exhibitors in the last 
exposition will be given first opportunity to reserve their 
spaces. The rate for space is the same as that in the last 
show, and other details will remain the same. The service 
at the exposition will be improved and a larger attendance 
at the meetings and exposition is expected by the secretaries 
of the associations. All the preliminary preparations indi- 
cate a successful and valuable exposition for exhibitors. 





Complete Plans for Golf Tournament 

Complete plans for a national intersectional golf tourna- 
ment for members of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry were announced at the meeting of the New York 
division on May 25, at the same time that final details were 
being communicated to the Miami Valley, New England and 
Chicago divisions. 

Following the playing of preliminary events in each of the 
four districts, to select teams of eight men to represent each 
division, there will be during the week of July 20 the finals 
to determine which division will have possession for the year 
of the James A. Outterson trophy. Each division will play 
medal play handicap on a course in its own section, and the 
team with the best total net showing will hold the trophy. 





Paper Courses in Massachusetts 

James A. Moyer, director of the University Extension 
Division of Massachusetts, reports a marked increase in 
interest in pulp and paper courses since the publication of 
volumes IV and V of “Manufacture of Pulp and Paper.” 
Fifty-six employees of the Crane Companies at Dalton, Mass., 
have enrolled in the course based on the fourth volume. 

By a recent act of the state legislature, the courses con- 
ducted by Mr. Moyer’s department are now available to any 
state and also in Canada. 
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Power Plant Depreciation Factors* 


in value are: 
1. Wear and tear or amount and kind of use to which 
building or equipment is subjected. 


Tis chief factors entering into and causing depreciation 
i 


2. Deterioration from age, neglect, or misuse. 

3. Obsolescence. 

4. Location, and effect of climate and other conditions of 
environment. . 

5. Damages from accidental, climatic, or other unforeseen 
conditions. 


Factors that arrest depreciation are: 
. Care and attention given to building or equipment. 
. Maintenance and repairs. 
. Changes and alterations to prevent obsolescence. 
All of these factors must be considered carefully when es- 
tablishing and rechecking depreciation rates. 

Because of the varying degrees in which these factors in- 
fluence the life of buildings and equipment in different plants, 
it is impossible, generally, to fix a depreciation rate for any 
particular type of equipment that will apply in all cases. 
Neither is it practicable to fix a single depreciation rate to be 
applied to a plant as a whole. Variations in the factors affect- 
ing the plant’s equipment make such an attempt unwise. 


The various items of fixed assets must be classified into 
subdivisions so small that a single depreciation rate can be 
used accurately to write off the value during its useful life of 
each item contained in the subdivision. The degree of ac- 
curacy with which depreciation rates may be fixed increases 
as the size of the classification subdivisions decreases. 


Table 1 gives depreciation rates and length of life for a 
number of items commonly found in power plants. Many of 
the items have rates that vary between wide limits. This 
variation measures the influence of the 8 factors mentioned 
before. In plants where they are most favorable the lower 
rate applies, while the higher rates are used under most un- 
favorable factors. 

To determine individual rates it is necessary to consider 
each item and determine the extent to which the factors affect 
its life. With this information a rate is fixed between the 
limits set which will give as accurate an estimate as possible 
of the depreciation accruing during each year of the life of the 
item. 

TABLE 1. DEPRECIATION RATES AND LENGTH OF 
LIFE FOR A NUMBER OF ITEMS COMMONLY 
FOUND IN POWER PLANTS 


one 





Depreciation Life, 
Item— Per Cent Years 
IED Seca nackwewes aeuas 4-5 20 -25 
Ee ee 4-5 20 -25 
adc n can tind hike sees seen ate 4 -12 8 -25 
EE ee rere a 5 - 6% 15 -20 
Boilers—General .............c000.- 2%-10 10 -40 
PR cs iksdinwdus iene oe 7% 13 
Eb evkodeacvnwe ies 5 20 
Breaching and connections........... 3 -10 10 -33 
Buildings—Brick .................-. 2-7 14 -50 
CE cvncecwnaesveone 1%- 4 25 -70 
Corrugated iron ......... 10 10 
Fireproof modern ....... 2-4 25 -50 
. eee 8 -6 17 -33 
CI OEINEE 6 cc cciccccsccsccccs 3-7 14 -33 
i a ae 4 -10 10 -25 
Chutes—Loading and unloading...... 10 -25 4 -10 
Clinker grinding machinery......... 814 12 
Compressors—Air ............see00: 6 -7% 18 -17 
en nid ne 6 ewes el ekeeden 3%-10 10 -30 
Converters—Rotary ..............-. 3 - 6% 15 -30 
Conveyors—Coal or ash............. 5 -10 10 -20 
Cranes—Locomotive ................ 9%-10 10 -11 
PE badgksadinence ows 4%- 7% 17 -22 


*Reprinted from Management and Administration, December, 1924. 








TABLE 1.—Continued 
Depreciation Life, 
Item— Per Cent Years 
EEE -niccccwssasncsssdzeves 5 -10 10 -20 
St Gibese snakes sdswnaneden 3%- 4 25 -30 
ree eer re 4 -10 10 -25 
ee ra 7% 17 
i. ee 3%- 6 16 -30 
ee CIE oc occ cccctcecvszns 10 10 
Pe CIID ov ccesccssccwesens 4 25 
Fuel oil equipment.................. 4 25 
EEE i ccvikontesacksevceun 7% 17 
Gages—Engine-room equipment ..... 10 10 
General gas appliances.............-- 8 -10 10 -12% 
ers ee 3 -10 10 -33 
DE scCewerdentveewndses sss 7 14 
Heating and ventilating systems..... 4 -6 17 -25 
EE sks ec av etthenseekebice ene 7%-12% 8 -17 
EY dx i enikic hina ee eeke 20 5 
EE et eaks ad oeekhesgaenkha ses 2-83 33 -50 
SS eee 10 10 
EE cise xehencaswadnw ance 5 20 
Or ere 5 -8 1244-20 
DT deh nkabenkeheéeeces sues 4 25 
er eee 20 5 
Se See 7% 17 
SCN shccicctacceande 10 10 
DE bindsccexeeccdsatwax 5 20 
Moterm—TERSCtrES occ ccc cccccccces 4 -12% 8 -25 
Pavements—Asphalt ............... 7 14 
ee 4% 22 
Serer 343- 5 20 -30 
a eee 4 -10 10 -25 
BE edatietiendkhs Aecawee han 5 20 
7 Serer ee 5 -10 10 -20 
Water and steam........... 5 -7% 17 -20 
A ere 4 -4% 22 -25 
SS eee ree 344- 4 25 -30 
Power-plant equipment ............. 7% 17 
a ret ee ee eee 5 - 8% 12 -20 
Shafting—Pulleys, etc. ............. 4 ~-10 10 -25 
EN Sn sng vidi mee nen chavs Kuwd 10 10 
PN MIND nin cccccccecstve 3 -7% 17 -33 
0 rer eer ere 3-7 14 -33 
tute y acenienardiekn seco 4 -10 10 -25 
nr ene i -32 50 -100 
Steam-power plants ................ 5 20 
ID 6 gos digs 0 tame ewes 10 10 
ohne cca w alba meedaniows 7% 17 
Stokers—Fixed parts .............. 5 20 
ENE siccwedsecaec’ 20 5 
I S608 sv sccnctcnstcewees 34% 33 
A er 8% 12 
EE ice dicecdneascndnen 4%- 6% 15 -22 
Turbines—Steam ................02. 2%- 6% 15 -40 
EE ae ee: 2 -34% 33 -50 
Valves—Gomeral ......cccccccccccs 4-6 17 -25 
ETE ee 5 20 
Ree 10 10 
I IEE nn cciceccscccdcaces 5 20 
Wagons, dump and hauling.......... 18% 5% 
Water-purifying plant ............. 5% 18 
We BNO kn cc cccccscsccess 7% 17 
The Erickson Tie & Lumber Co., large pulpwood producers 
of Sudbury, Ont., have just concluded arrangements with 
E. J. Berger & Co. of New York City whereby E. J. Berger 
& Co. are to represent The Erickson Tie & Lumber Co. in 
the entire United States for a long period of years for the 
purpose of selling the Canadian firm’s pulpwood in the 
United States market. 
Mr. Berger anticipates a big season in pulpwood and his 


firm is getting ready to supply a goodly part of the United 


States demand. 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Hold Sixth Annual Convention 


sociation closed a three-day convention at Niagara Falls, 

N. Y., on Saturday, June 6. This, the sixth annual meet- 
ing, proved to be the most successful gathering of the series in 
point of numbers attending, as well as in educational value. 
Only two days were allotted to business sittings, and the time 
provided was inadequate. Some of the papers on the program 
had to be passed over or presented at later sittings than was 
arranged for on the program, and discussions of papers were 
curtailed. The third day of the meeting was given over to 
sightseeing and visits of inspection to industrial plants, the 
places visited including power plants and paper mills. A trip 
around the Niagara Gorge was made on special cars, affording 
the visitors a view of the points of interest on the Canadian 
side. 

The annual dinner of the association on Thursday evening, 
June 4, was addressed by Norman W. Wilson and A. Monro 
Grier. Mr. Wilson, as president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, is known to all. Mr. Grier is president of 
the Canadian Niagara Power Company and an orator of great 
note in the Dominion. He discussed the relations between 
English-speaking nations and the important position in indus- 
trial life occupied by the superintendents, and made a pro- 
found impression on his audience, especially as he followed 
the publisher of a trade paper, who gave utterance to expres- 
sions concerning trade and commerce with other nations that 
seemed narrow and provincial, when not altogether indiscreet. 
This dinner and a second one on Friday evening furnished 
relaxation and intellectual diversion for the party, which had 
stuck closely to business during the entire time of the con- 


Ta American Pulp and Paper: Mill Superintendents’ As- 


vention. The attendance, including visitors and guests, num- - 


bered close to 400 people. E. T. A. Coughlin succeeds N. R. 
Davis as president of the association, and W. F. Brydges is 
the new fifth vice-president. 

The sixth annual meeting of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association was opened by President 
Nelson R. Davis in the K. of C. Auditorium, Niagara Falls, 
New York, shortly after 10 o’clock on Thursday morning, 
June 4. 

After a brief announcement of the losses sustained by the 
association through deaths of members, he asked all to stand 
with bowed heads while the Rev. P. W. Mosher invoked the 
Divine blessing on the proceedings. The Rev. M. Mosher 
closed a simple prayer with an appeal for a fuller develop- 
ment of the spirit of co-operation among members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Out of deference to the city government of Niagara Falls, 
President Davis changed the program to allow City Treasurer 
E. T. Williams to make the welcoming address ahead of the 
president’s address. 


Welcomed by the Municipality 


In the unavoidable absence of Mayor Laughlin of the city 
of Nigara Falls, City Treasurer E. T. Williams made the 
welcoming speech on behalf of the municipality. 

In cordial terms he expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
welcome a body of papermakers to Niagara Falls. Many of 
the larger manufacturers of pulp and paper had chosen the 
city for the location of new plants within a recent period, and 
it seemed particularly appropriate for the superintendents of 
mills to hold their annual meeting there. He referred with 
pride to such local firms as the International Paper Co., the 
Kimberly-Clark Paper Co., the Pettebone-Cataract Paper Co., 
Defiance Paper Co. and the Cliff Paper Co. Among allied in- 
dustries, he said, some of the most important manufacturers 
of papermaking chemicals had their plants here, and he in- 
stanced the Mathieson Alkali Works, the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., the Electro-Bleaching Gas Co. and the Niagara 
Electro-Chemical Co. 

The use of liquid chlorine in the bleaching of paper pulp 


was, he said, a reminder of the progress that had been made 
in the art of papermaking since the early days of hand-made 
sheets, and other and perhaps greater evidences of progress 
were to be found in new processes of pulping woods, as well 
as in the machine which had been perfected for the rapid pro- 
duction of a roll of paper sixteen or seventeen feet wide and 
eight miles in length. 

Mr. Williams complimented the association on the high 
standing which papermaking had attained among the indus- 
trial arts, and said the program of activities which had been 
mapped out for this meeting was evidence in itself of the 
advances in the science and technology of papermaking. In 
closing a felicitous speech of welcome, he reminded the 
audience that a former mayor of Niagara Falls—Arthur C. 
Hastings—had served more than one term as president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

The response for the association was made by Fred J. 
oe works manager of the Upson Company, of Lockport, 


Fred Rooney Responds 


Mr. Rooney improved the opportunity to thank the allied 
industries of Niagara Falls for the hearty manner in which 
they had supported the efforts of the local committee both 
morally and financially. Referring to the primary function of 
the Superintendents’ Association as one of education, he said 
that all the members realized that at this meeting they would 
have abundant opportunity to satisfy their hunger for more 
education along their own lines of work. He put in a word for 
good conduct on the part of visitors who, he hoped, would 
emulate the splendid example of President Davis and do noth- 
ing that would reflect discredit on the association. 


President’s Address 


President Nelson R. Davis prefaced the customary presi- 
dent’s address with a few words of greeting and welcome to 
the sixth in the series of annual meetings held by the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association. After 
complimenting the local committee of arrangements on the ad- 
mirable program of business and social sessions that had been 
provided, he reminded the members that Saturday, the last 
day of the convention, had been reserved for sightseeing 
trips and visits to paper mills and allied industries, a list of 
the plants open for inspection being posted at hotel head- 
quarters. 

He then delivered his annual message. In this he expressed 
his gratification that in completing this last term of office, he 
should find the same degree of harmony and unity among 
the members as has always existed. He referred with pride 
and satisfaction to the many expressions of appreciation and 
confidence he had received from manufacturers concerning 
the work of the association in bringing millmen together for 
the benefit of the industry. He was sure that this work would 
grow more interesting as time went on, and the organization 
would never lack enthusiastic workers. He told of the growth 
of the Superintendents’ Association, making special mention 
of the organization of a Southeastern division at Richmond, 
Va., credit for which was given to Ed T. A. Coughlin, Robert 
L. Eminger and Carl Magnus. 

President Davis said a word for loyalty and co-operation, 
which were so necessary for the successful operation of pulp 
and paper mills. He said he would rather have a few loyal 
helpers in each department of his mill to sow the seeds of 
co-operation than to be the best papermaker in the world. 
Any person present who imagined that hard work and knowl- 
edge of the paper manufacturing business alone led to the 
greatest success in mill operation was laboring under a mis- 
taken impression. He emphasized the point that the pulp and 
paper mill superintendents were banded together to make each 
of themselves a better superintendent. 
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The superintendents’ creed as laid down by President Davis 
may be stated as follows: 

1. We must be real men. 

2. We must be honest and fair-minded in all our dealings with 
individuals or groups of our men. 

3. Exaggeration or unfair criticism destroys confidence, or is 
fatal to the gaining of confidence. 

4. We must believe in our co-workers; believe they are funda- 
mentally sound, essentially decent, and inherently honest 
and truthful. 

5. We must strive to put ourselves in our co-workers’ places 
and see varying situations from the viewpoints of the 
men under us. , 

Only, said he in concluding his address, by following the 
foregoing precepts could superintendents gain the full loyalty 
and co-operation so essential to success. . 

Following the reading of his annual address, Mr. Davis 
announced the appointment of a Committee on Audit, William 
Brydges, chairman; Committee on Nominations, Fred J. 
Rooney, chairman; Resolutions Committee, Fred C. Boyce, 
chairman, all of whom were to make reports at Friday morn- 
ing’s session. 

Humanics, or the Handling of Men 

In taking the platform to present his paper on “Humanics 
and Organization Development,” John S. Schumaker observed 
that the time allotted to him had been limited to half an hour. 
He considered it quite fitting that the subject of humanics 
should be considered by the Superintendents’ Association. 
Explaining the term humanics, which he thought had been 
coined originally by him, he said that when applying for a 
copyright on the word, he discovered that it had been used in 
the sixteenth century to describe what was in his mind. This 
experience taught him the truth of the old saying “There is 
>» new thing under the sun.” 

Humanics he defined as the spiritual factor in industrial life 
and what was especially needed in addition to good machinery 
and equipment and ample knowledge of technic was a “will- 
ful” spirit of co-operation throughout the personnel of the 
plant. The major components of industrial effort consist, ac- 
cording to Mr. Schumaker, of three factors in the proportion 
of 20 per cent technique, 40 per cent mechanics and 40 per 
cent humanics. Humanics was referred to as “expressed 
thought woven in to form the background of purpose, so sensi- 
tive in its application that even the inflection of the voice is 
a material influence.” 

The modern engineer was responsible for some of the 
lack of human accord in industrial relations. He comes to 
his task with rule, scales and hour-glass. Production is so 
emphasized and automatic means to insure production that 
they are made to appear the objectives themselves, little effort 
being made to show that these are only means to the end that 
society may enjoy greater ease and more pleasant relations. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


As a means of obviating potential discord in any organiza- 
tion, Mr. Schumaker advocated arranging the duties of the 
personnel so that all associated functions are supervised com- 
pletely under one head, the duties of the various members of 
the organization being fitted to the processes. 

President Davis invited discussion of the paper but there 
was none forthcoming. He then suggested that any members 
who were short of information on methods of handling men 
should write to Mr. Schumaker. 


Education in the Paper Industry 

Harry E. Weston, assistant professor of pulp and paper 
manufacture at the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., presented one of the 
chief papers of educational interest and value. It dealt with 
vocational and educational problems and began with a happy 
definition of education as the acquirement of knowledge and 
skill, and the development of character. Vocational and edu- 
cational problems were identical, the only difference being one 
of degree. 

Starting with the evident fact that the paper industry needs 
trained men, Professor Weston asked how they were to be 
obtained, what type of training was best suited to beginners 
in pulp and paper manufacture and how such training should 
be imparted. The purpose of education being to teach an indi- 
vidual how to earn a living or aid him in doing so, it should 
teach him how to think and act. How does industrial educa- 
tion meet this test? It depends on the interest taken in his 
work by the student, his ability to grasp fundamental or 
applied data, as well as on the character of the teaching and 
the period of time given to it. The success of any course of 
vocational education depends also on the co-operation obtained 
by those interested in educational work with those in the 
industry who are in a position to help. A good deal depended 
on the funds available for use in the development of courses 
and laboratories or in the payment of salaries to instructors. 

An effort should be made to ascertain what branch of pulp 
and paper manufacture appeals most strongly to the indi- 
vidual student and his training directed accordingly. There is 
a desire, a creative instinct within all men which urges toward 
accomplishment. It may not be for monetary award, or for 
personal recognition, but simply for the love of doing it. Such 
an instinct is often thwarted in modern industry, but thinking 
managers know the value of an interested workman. 

Professor Weston said that in a vocational sense a man 
who did not know what he wanted to do was a danger to 
himself and to others. He was like a ship without a rudder, 
drifting about with the tides of circumstance. 

Many opportunities for study were available for students 
having the time, the ability and the desire for instructional 
work. The ideal plan would be a liberal training, followed by 
specialized work in engineering, forestry, business, or in 
manufacturing processes. As such a training was out of the 
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Group picture of members at sixth annual meeting of Superintendents Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 4, 1925 
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question for the great majority of young men who are inter- 
ested in pursuing papermaking as a profession, technical 
courses in high schools and colleges were offered and these 
have been supplemented by correspondence courses and class 
work in mills under foremen guidance. 


Some of the Available Courses 

He instanced the school at Three Rivers, Quebec, as the 
only technical high school in North America that was giving 
instructional work in pulp and paper manufacture, though one 
of the states in the middle west has planned courses in voca- 
tional high schools in papermaking districts. He referred also 
to the correspondence courses given by the Extension Division 
of the University of Wisconsin, the Institute of Industrial and 
Domestic Arts of Gardenvale, P. Q., and that of the Division 
of University Extension, Boston, Mass. 

As to college courses in papermaking, he mentioned that of 
the department of chemistry at the University of Maine, 
Orono, Me., and the course given at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., the institution with which 
Professor Weston is connected. The work in papermaking 
at the New York State College of Forestry is sponsored by 
the department of forest chemistry. Out of his experience in 
training and educating beginners in papermaking, Professor 
Weston has developed some well defined ideas as to what 
should constitute a balanced curriculum of study and work. 
The individual student’s background of knowledge or educa- 
tional prerequisite for special study must be taken into ac- 
count. He was in favor of a certain flexibility in entrance 
requirements for college work, though it was evident that it 
would be difficult for any institution to maintain a worthy 
standard if no definite prerequisite training was required. 


Framing the Courses 

He discussed the development of a desirable curriculum of 
studies. It was not an easy matter to decide the number and 
character of courses. There were differences of opinion to be 
satisfied, outside of the question of funds and the amount 
available by the year for the development of laboratories or as 
salaries for the teaching staff. It takes years to develop 
specialized courses in pulp and paper manufacture, as such 
courses must be built up on the experience of the teacher in 
the particular course and were conditioned, more or less, by 
the co-operation which the teaching faculty might get from 
those in the industry who were interested in educational work. 
Precedents for the work were practically nonexistent until 
the various volumes on the manufacture of pulp and paper 
had been published by the Vocational Educational Committees 
of the Canadian. and United States associations. The devel- 
opment of class work had been stimulated by the publication 
of these volumes and by books written by American authors 
within a recent period, while the trade papers and technical 
journals have served as a vast storehouse of knowledge from 
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which the essentials might be obtained. Lecture work must 
be developed from the foregoing material. The organiza- 
tion and development of the work then rest on the experience 
of the instructor. It becomes a problem of checking the re- 
liability of the data, co-ordinating data from different sources 
and organization of the material in such a way as to present 
the subject logically as a completed whole. 

The equipment of laboratories for teaching purposes was 
no light matter, Professor Weston said. Laboratories equipped 
for testing and research were costly. A beginning may be 
made in a small way with bare necessities, other essential 
equipment being added as funds permitted. The qualifications 
of a teacher were touched upon. Premising the laboratories 
and course work to be developed, the efficient use of this mate- 
rial was necessary. Teaching requires a man capable not only 
of instructing but of inspiring students, and he must be able to 
manage and supervise. His responsibilities do not cease after 
the completion of any 50-minute lecture course. Like the 
superintendent of a mill, he is often obliged to take home with 
him the problems of the day. 


Discussion of Professor Weston’s Paper 

The paper by Prof. Harry E. Weston, which brought the 
forenoon session on Thursday to a close, elicited the warmest 
and most interesting discussion. One member inquired what 
use was made in the course at Syracuse of the textbooks on 
the manufacture of pulp and paper as published by the Voca- 
tional Education Committee. Professor Weston said .that 
volumes II, III and IV were used as textbooks. But there 
was also used a volume on pulp and papermaking machinery 
which had been compiled by him from his lecture notes. Pro- 
fessor Weston exhibited the volume, a book of 300 pages 
illustrating machinery and equipment not described in the 
textbooks. 

T. L. Crossley gave additional information regarding the 
number of men who were using the textbooks. In the corre- 
spondence course, conducted by the Canadian Institute of In- 
dustrial Arts and Sciences, at Gardenvale, P. Q., 700 men had 
been enrolled and a dozen men completed the full course, in- 
cluding Vol. V of the textbooks which had only been issued 
a few months ago. 

Mr. Crossley aroused some protest by stating that only some 
5 per cent of the men employed in the mills were interested 
in their jobs for the job’s sake and anxious to advance them- 
selves in the industry by taking an educational course. Only 
2 per cent of the men in the industry were sufficiently inter- 
ested to take the full course and fit themselves for higher 
positions. 

In reply to a criticism by a member, Mr. MacNaughton ex- 
plained that the chapters in the textbooks had been written 
by men who knew their jobs, men actually employed in pulp 
and paper mills. 
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J. G. Ramsay took exception to the statement made by T. L. 
Crossley that only 5 per cent of the men in the industry were 
interested in anything outside of the wages paid them. He 
said he had 300 men under him, and knew that the percentage 
of men who were really interested in the work above the 
wages paid was really much greater, at least 90 per cent. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
Pulverized Coal as Fuel 


The opening paper at the afternoon session on Thursday, 
which was called to order at 2:30 o’clock, was on “Pulverized 
Coal and the Unit System of Equipment for Its Preparation,” 
the author being W. E. Heckeroth, of the Erie City Iron 
Works. After a discussion of the two principal sources of 
loss of heat energy in coal—incomplete combustion and excess 
air—Mr. Heckeroth gave a historical resume of the use of 
coal in powdered form. Pulverized coal was first burned suc- 
cessfully in the cement industry, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. Improved forms of furnaces have since been perfected 
to obtain complete combustion, and considerable work has 
also been done in the pulverization of the coal, which is now 
produced of a sufficient degree of fineness, so that from 65 
to 80 per cent will pass through a 200-mesh screen, about 95 
per cent through 100 mesh and all through 50 mesh. 

Two systems for pulverizing and firing powdered coal are in 
use today—the storage system and the unit system. In the 
storage system, the coal after being crushed is passed over a 
magnetic separator to remove stray pieces of iron, dried and 
fed to the pulverizers. It is then passed through cyclone sepa- 
rators and stored. This is an expensive system, Mr. Hecke- 
roth explained, and the unit system, devised by the Erie City 
Iron Works, in which one or more pulverizers are employed 
at each boiler or furnace to be fired and doing away with the 
use of a dryer, was more economical of operation and capable 
of handling coal of high moisture content. The coal after 
being crushed to proper size and freed of tramp iron is fed 
direct to the pulverizer and from there discharged by a fan 
direct to the furnace to be fired. 

Points in favor of pulverized coal as stated by Mr. Hecke- 
roth, are (1) saving of 15 to 40 per cent in fuel over hand 
firing and from 10 to 15 per cent over most stoker-fired fur- 
naces; (2) less labor; (3) use of poorer grades of coal; (4) 
smokeless combustion; (5) increased stack capacity; (6) no 
banking losses; (7) independence on account of wide range of 
coals utilized. 

Mr. Heckeroth’s paper was illustrated by lantern slides 
showing installations of the system of pulverized fuel equip- 
ment described by him. He answered a number of questions 
concerning the operation of the pulverizer and the kind of 
coal used with it. The pulverizer was designed for bitumi- 
nous coal and not anthracite. 


Power Problems 


The next paper on the program was a contribution by R. W. 
Leeper on “Power Problems.” In this paper he made several 
recommendations for the more economical operation of a 
boiler plant. Attention should be given to the regular clean- 
ing of boilers for the removal of scale or soot which reduces 
heat transfer as much as 12 or 15 per cent and increases stack 
temperatures with a resulting reduction of economy. Any 
excess of air should be corrected by scaling the settings. This 
offers possibilities for the greatest saving. Loss of combus- 
tible in the ash should be prevented. Such loss varies from 1 
per cent to 20 per cent, with an average of 5 per cent; it should 
not exceed 3 per cent. Steam leaks should be watched. Every 
100 Ib. of steam wasted to atmosphere is the equivalent of 
11 Ib. of coal, and a % in. leak to atmosphere with from 15 
to 150 Ib. pressure, costs the mill from $51 to $281 a month, 
assuming a nominal steam cost of 50 cents per 1,000 Ib. 

In the mill proper, no steam should be allowed to escape 
to atmosphere unless absolutely unavoidable. Exhaust steam 
should be used to the greatest possible extent for drying and 
heating; the pound of steam used first in an engine or turbine 
and then for process work will replace approximately 1% lb. 
required where the prime mover is operated condensing and 
live steam used for these purposes. The elimination of dupli- 
cate steam lines and long small runs to water barrels, wash 
basins and heaters was advised. Some fifteen recommenda- 
tions for preventing power losses were made. 








THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Ten reasons were given for the selection of motor drive in 
place of mechanical drive in all new installations. Steam 
power was said to be the most costly form of power. Steam, 
however, could be used in two ways—first for power, and sec- 
ond for heating. So used, the power generated costs less than 
even hydro-electric power, for a kilowatt hour can be produced 
for about 5,000 B. T. U., compared with about 19,000 B. T. U. 
for a large steam central station; the use of steam in this way 
is made use of in paper mills to a greater extent than perhaps 
in any other industry. 

Steam turbines have been used for mechanically driven 
paper machines, but the steam consumption is high and speed 
control unsatisfactory. Where electric drive is used, steam 
turbines are generally the choice on account of space require- 
ments and low first cost. Of late steam turbines of the bleeder 
or extraction type have been used for power production. They 
are flexible and highly economical in the use of steam, while 
occupying small floor space. 

In regard to power factors, Mr. Leeper recommended the 
use of group drive rather than individual drive, except where 
there are single isolated units. 


Problems in Fine Paper Manufacture 

The paper presented by W. D. Sommerville at this session 
was of considerable practical interest and value from the fine 
paper manufacturer’s standpoint. It was entitled “Bonds, 
Ledgers and Fine Papers,” and dealt with every-day problems 
encountered in all departments of a fine paper mill, from the 
beater furnish to the finishing room. It began with a defini- 
tion of terms and traversed the entire field of operations with 
special reference to the troubles of the superintendent in pro- 
ducing a uniform sheet of desired quality. The various 
sources of dirt were mentioned, and means for the elimination 
of dirt touched upon. Some curious causes of dirt or of 
changes in the character of the finished paper were mentioned 
by Mr. Sommerville. In one instance where specks resembling 
rubber made their appearance, the fault was traced to a shoe 
that had been dropped into the beater by accident and ground 
up with the rest of the furnish. Methods of checking finishing 
operations were given, together with an enumeration of tests 
for finishes. Mr. Sommerville’s complete paper is published 
on another page in this issue. 


Relation of Forestry to Papermaking 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, provided a timely and interest- 
ing discussion of forestry in its relation to the future of the 
paper industry. Starting with the premise that the future of 
an industry must be based upon past developments, he 
sketched the history of paper manufacture in the United 
States. . 

The first paper mill in the United States was built at Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia, by William Bradford, William 
Rittenhouse and others in 1690. For 200 years thereafter lit- 
tle progress was noted. The modern phase of development 
began with the groundwood process in the late seventies, 
Albrecht Pagenstecher, Warner Miller and Warren Curtis 
being pioneers. Wide, high-speed machines did not come into 
use until after 1900. That the industry is one of compara- 
tively recent growth was indicated by statistics of production 
cited by Dr. Baker. 

Thus in 1909 a little more than 4,000,000 tons of paper was 
manufactured. Between 1909 and 1923 the production of 
paper in this country more than doubled. 

America leads the world in technical developments and in 
artistry in the manufacture of paper, according to Dr. Baker, 
who made this statement, not with the thought of bragging 
but to emphasize the fact that we are today world leaders in 
the manufacture of paper. He considered it well to keep this 
in mind as daily difficulties in production and worries as to 
business conditions come up for consideration. 

The woodpile is the future of the industry, according to 
Dr. Baker. The era of mass production of paper began with 
the invention of groundwood pulp. During the past twenty- 
five years there had been a steady annual increase in the con- 
sumption of wood. The drain on the forest for pulpwood had 
increased, he said, because of the development of uses for new 
kinds of paper and unusual paper goods, as well as increasing 
use of pulp for products other than paper. 
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Reference was made to the growth of the artificial silk 
(rayon) industry. In 1915 the production of rayon amounted 
to 4,111,000 pounds, while in 1924 this was increased nearly 
tenfold to 37,719,600 tons. One American mill produced 8,700 
tons of pulp for artificial silk in 1924. Indeed, American mills 
are shipping pulp to England for the manufacture of rayon. 

Dr. Baker gave a tabular statement of the increasing use of 
pulpwood in the United States. This showed a consumption 
by years and cords as follows: 1899, 1,986,310; 1909, 4,001,- 
607; 1914, 4,470,763; 1916, 5,228,558; 1920, 6,114,072; 1922, 
5,548,842; 1923, 5,681,886. 

Our dependence on foreign pulp was touched upon. We are 
now large users of foreign pulp and shall continue to draw 
upon foreign countries for supplies. But before the point of 
actual dependence on foreign supplies is reached there will be 
a more complete utilization of our present forests and more 
effort in the actual production of wood will be put forth. In 
Dr. Baker’s opinion, each additional dollar added to the cost 
of pulpwood and pulp brings nearer the time when we shall be 
able to bring forest lands back into a condition of productivity. 
The fact that the mills are paying for pulpwood today be- 
tween $20 and $30 a cord means that we are much closer to 
the practice of forestry than when pulpwood could be pur- 
chased for $10 to $20 a cord at the mill. 

In a discussion of steps necessary for insuring the industry 
a permanent woodpile, Dr. Baker instanced fire protection as 
the one of chief importance. Until forests are an insurable 
risk, no progress need be looked for. The next important step 
was a change in methods of forest taxation. Instead of an 
annual tax upon the forest itself, a low land lax should be 
put upon the forest land with a moderate yield tax, applied 
when the crop is out. 

Dr. Baker said that tremendous areas of forests have been 
sacrificed in the United States because of the unfair form of 
taxation which has been in force down through the years. 

The third step advocated by Dr. Baker was the application 
of business methods in the handling of national and state 
forests. He insisted that the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment should be required to set up a capitalization of their 
forest lands and report to the stockholders of these forests, 
the public, just as the executives in the paper industry must 
report to their stockholders as to their business. 

Dr. Baker charged that too much money has been spent by 
the states and the Federal Government on nonproductive 
forest areas, and in such a way that it has been out of the 
question for the public to know whether their moneys have 
been spent in a business-like way or not. 

There is an encouraging trend in the direction of using 
hardwood in the manufacture of paper pulp, Dr. Baker said. 
The use of hardwood may tide the industry over to a time 
when, through better protection of the forests from fire and 
through the application of simple methods of forest manage- 
ment, the forest areas of the land will again be in a con- 
tinuously productive condition. 

Regarding the often discussed subject of substitutes for 
wood, Dr. Baker is extremely conservative. As to talk of 
increasing the use of rags, of straw and similar material, he 
took little stock in it. In 1904 there was a greater consump- 
tion of rags in the paper industry than was reported for 1919, 
294,552 tons as against 277,849 tons. There has been some 
increase in the consumption of straw during the past ten 
years, but not much. In 1909 we consumed 303,137 tons of 
straw and in 1919, 353,599 tons. 

The most hopeful sign in the raw material situation, so far 
as substitutes are concerned, was the increasing use of old 
papers. During the period from 1909 to 1919 the consump- 
tion of old paper was almost doubled, 1,854,586 tons being used 
in 1919, as against 983,882 tons in 1909. The use of old paper 
means a saving of wood and therefore saving the forest. 

Dr. Baker’s address was well received, and the points made 
in it vigorously applauded. 


Vocational Education 


The report of the Vocational Education Committee in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was next presented by R. W. Jen- 
kins, chairman. This was a voluminous document giving a 
survey of the ideas and plans for training future paper- 
makers. A questionnaire had been sent to twenty mills in 
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different parts of the United States in order to get material 
for a report. 

The first question bore on the kind of organization which 
should control apprentice training. The method generally 
favored was the appointment of an educational commission 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
which would employ a full-time educational secretary or 
director responsible to the commission. The commission 
should consist of practical men familiar with sulphite, ground- 
wood and paper machinery and the secretary or director a 
man well founded in educational psychology and pedagogy. 
The plan proposed is similar to that in use by the United 
Typothetae of America. 

Question 2 pertained to the supervision of training. The 
method favored was supervision by an educational engineer 
in each plant. 

Question 3 referred to the subjects that should be taught. 
The answers to this were not specific. It was deemed inad- 
visable to plan a course of study until a job analysis of each 
trade could be made, the objective sought being the making of 
“good tradesmen” and not “college graduates.” Some advo- 
cated correspondence and class study based on the textbooks 
published by the Joint Vocational Education Committee of 
Canada and the United States. 

Then followed questions and answers on the choice of in- 
structors and the qualifications of instructors; the character 
of courses for older papermakers. In reply to Question 7 on 
the method of instruction to be used, correspondent, class 
study, or both, the consensus favored class study. 

In closing the report, the committee made the interesting 
statement that there were more people taking correspondence 
courses than there are students in the colleges and universities. 

The report was discussed fully and not a dissenting voice 
was heard as to the desirability of providing a training pro- 
gram for workmen. The report was received and referred 
for consideration to the executive committee. 


Straw Board and Straw Paper Manufacture 


H. G. Funsett, of the Hagar Straw Board and Paper Co., 
Cedarville, Ohio, gave a most informing and interesting ac- 
count of the straw paper industry. He prefaced a valuable 
technical description of manufacturing process with a histor- 
ical survey of the industry. 


Beginnings of the industry 

Humphreyville, Conn., he said, saw the start of straw paper 
manufacture in the United States. A mill began making 
straw paper there in 1837, and nearly simultaneously a mill 
was started at Chatham Four Corners, Columbia County, N. 
Y., which continued to make straw wrapping paper from rye 
straw for a period of fifty years. In a third mill established a 
little later than 1837, not far from the original mill in Chat- 
ham Four Corners, the firm combined 20 per cent of rope 
stock and bagging with the straw. Fire dryers were here 
used for the first time in place of loft drying. 

In 1845, John B. Davis, of Rensselaer, N. Y., erected a large 
mill, using for the first time a cylinder mold and steam dryers. 
He bleached his straw stock and made paper exclusively from 
straw. Straw paper at this time was used for wrapping and 
in many cases for newsprint. About this time ia a frantic 
search for fibrous material for papermaking, various other 
substances were tried, many of which were cheaper than 
wheat and rye straw; but the available raw supply was either 
limited or the cost of preparation excessive. The use of 
wood for fiber finally revolutionized the entire paper industry, 
and from that time to the present, wood has continued to be 
the preferred source of paper fiber. 


Believers in the Future of Straw 

Mr. Funsett is a believer in the future of straw as a paper- 
making fiber, and he quoted what B. S. Summers said at last 
year’s meeting in Dayton, Ohio: “I am of the opinion that 
when the time comes so that the price of pulp will enable the 
concentration of these raw materials (meaning the cereal 
straws, particularly rye, rice and wheat) in sufficient quanti- 
ties at central points, we will return in a considerable measure 
to paper made from cereal straws. Owing to the many ex- 
cellent qualities of chemical woodpulp, these above-mentioned 
pulps will always have a fixed economic relation to wood pulp 
and their utilization will be governed by this relationship.” 
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Mr. Funsett went on to say that straw has continued to have 
a place in the paper industry, and its use has been gradually 
enlarged of late years. With the decreasing wood supply, 
there are people who prophesy a return to the more general 
use of cereal straws for papermaking fiber until the wood 
supply can be replenished. 

Although straw paper was eventually abandoned for print- 
ing, owing to the discovery of wood pulp, it has continued in 
use for certain kinds of wrapping board of various weights, 
and for .009 straw paper which is used exclusively for the 
inner bridge of the corrugated paper board used for boxes. 


Center of Straw Paper Industry 


The earlier straw paper mills were established in the 
eastern Atlantic States, but they have gradually moved west- 
ward and at the present time are found in the Central States, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, with a few scattering 
mills in Iowa, Kansas and New York. This movement is 
related to the raw supply of straw which is more abundant in 
these states. 

There are at the present time 25 straw paper mills in the 
United States with from one to four machines making .009 
straw which is used for corrugating boxes. These mills repre- 
sent a production of 1,000 tons of .009 straw paper in 24 hours. 
There are 17 mills in the United States with from one to four 
machines, each making a heavy straw board ranging from 
caliper .015 to .021 in thickness. These mills represent a pro- 
duction of 400 tons in 24 hours. 


Boxboard Requirements 


The growth of .009 stray paper manufacturing has followed 
the increasing use of corrugated paper board boxes for ship- 
ping containers. The Interstate Commerce Commission spec- 
ifies that corrugated paper board boxes must be made from 
certain grades of paper board and the inner corrugated sheet 
must be straw paper of .009 caliper and have a weight of 
from 34 to 38 Ibs. per thousand square feet. 

The heavier straw boards are used for solid fiber boxes, as 
well as for shipping, egg case fillings, tablet backs, bottle 
stoppers, fireworks containers, mailing tubes, etc. 


Details of Manufacture 


Mr. Funsett said that the details of preparation of cereal 
straws for paper or board manufacture depend on the prod- 
uct and the raw material. The heavier boards can use oat 
straw. The .009 paper to be used for corrugating should have 
wheat or rye straw. Oat straw makes a soft sheet and the 
rice straw, he understood, does not have the desired tensile 
strength. In any case, the straw is cooked in rotary cookers 
or digesters with some disintegrating chemical substances. 
Sulphate cooking has been tried, but the standard material 
is lime used in the form of milk of lime or hydroxide. The 
digesters are usually of a heavy boiler construction about 
14 feet in diameter with a capacity of from 6 to 7 tons of 
dry straw. On an average, 1% lbs. of dry straw produces 
1 Ib. of finished straw paper. The cooking is done under 
steam pressure and takes from 8 to 12 hours, depending upon 
the pressure. If live steam reduced to 40 Ibs. is used, 8 hours 
cooking time is required. If exhaust steam at 25 lbs. is used, 
about 12 hours is required. The amount of lime depends 
largely upon the quality and condition of the straw and the 
analysis of the lime. A magnesium lime requires a larger 
quantity than calcium lime. Mr. Funsett said he could not 
recommend a high calcium lime because it was too hot and 
active. The danger in the action of this lime is that it is 
too intense. It spends itself on the first straw it touches, the 
remainder of the straw being undercooked. This makes the 
pulp very uneven and some fiber is destroyed. His experience 
has taught that a magnesium lime with an analysis of mag- 
nesium oxide, 42 per cent; calcium oxide, 56 per cent; im- 
purities and other elements, 2 per cent, requires 240 Ibs. of 
lime per ton of dry straw, while a calcium lime with an 
analysis showing calcium oxide 80 per cent and magnesium 
about 20 per cent requires only 178 Ibs. of lime per ton of 
dry straw. The foregoing shows a difference of 62 Ibs. per 
ton of straw, or a saving of 25 per cent. 

Care must be taken that the lime becomes well slaked, a 
slow slaking lime is in danger of underslaking unless watched 
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carefully. The success or failure of straw paper manufacture 
depends to a large extent on the cooking of the straw. In 
order to make consistent good production, the cooking should 
be so standardized that the mill is always assured of uni- 
formly well cooked stock. This cooking can be overdone as 
well as underdone, and either will cause trouble. The ex- 
cessive use of lime is also detrimental in that the time of 
washing will be increased and the lime will carry over into 
the sheet and fill up felts and wires. A fair standard quan- 
tity of 18 degrees muriatic acid to be used for cleaning felts 
and wires was, Mr. Funsett stated, .2 gallon per ton of straw 
used. 
Checks on Steam Consumption 

Mr. Funsett said that in order to manage successfully a 
rotary or cooking department, the management should have 
some check on the steam consumption, also a record of the 
pressure maintained in the rotaries. A steam flow meter 
should be installed in the main steam line, and each rotary or 
digester should have a recording steam gauge. These gauges 
are invaluable when it comes to checking causes of trouble, 
which can always be traced to the cause. They are also a 
check on the human element responsible for the successful 
operation of the rotaries. The great trouble in this depart- 
ment at night when the digesters are turning and straw 
cooking is to keep men awake and on the job. At times, the 
steam has been turned off too soon, or the rotaries have been 
blown too soon, causing undercooked stock and the recording 
steam pressure gauges have told the story. The gauges have 
been nicknamed “watch dogs” as a consequence. 


Emptying the Rotaries 


After the straw has been cooked and the pressure released, 
the rotaries are emptied by dumping the contents into a drag 
chain conveyor, which carries the stock over into a storeroom 
or a stock room. The storeroom should be large enough to 
hold a 48-hour supply of stock. The paper runs better if the 
stock is allowed to cool before it is used. 


Washing and Beating the Stock 


The next step in the operation is the washing and beat- 
ing. The most common type of washer is the octagonal, 
screen cover, rotating, prism type. The beater is filled with 
water and the stock is thoroughly mixed and circulated 
around the beater. Washing is the first operation for the 
removal of the lime and non-fibrous substances of the straw. 
Each beater usually has two washers. The front washer is 
raised after half an hour of washing and the back washer 
after about two hours of washing. The time of washing will 
depend on the ease and rapidity with which the lime washes 
out of the stock. After the beater is “furnished,” the beater 
roll is lowered for a light brush. In this condition, the stock 
is usually beaten for about two hours. Then for the final 
beating and finish, the roll is again lowered. The distance 
depends upon the stock. As soon as the fiber is beaten to the 
desired fineness, the beater roll is raised and kept up until 
the beater is finally dumped. The total time of beating is 
about three hours, with a total washing time of about two 
hours. The usual practice is to empty these beaters into a 
stuff chest which holds two to three beaters of stock. The 
stock is then kept in a state of agitation and thorough mix- 
ture. From this chest the stock flows or is pumped to the 
Jordans which give it the final finish for the machine. In 
some cases the chest holding two or three beaters is located 
between the Jordan and the machine, and in some cases an- 
other Jordan is used between the second stuff chest and the 
machine. 

The washers in the beaters are usually covered with 44 to 
46 mesh brass wire screens. Recently, a fine perforated brass 
sheet for washer covering has been developed, which seems 
to answer the purpose very well and is superior in strength 
to the wire screen covering. 


Fly Bars and Bed Plates 


The beater rolls in a straw paper mill have a real job to 
perform and the beater fly bars and the bed plates should be 
kept in the best of condition. The corrugated heat-treated 
fly bars are very good, according to Mr. Funsett, who said 
they do a fine job of beating and are very rugged. Occasion- 
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ally, bolts, pieces of chain, wire, and other foreign material 
will find its way to the beaters. This material is hard on 
beater fly bars. The corrugated bar takes care of itself 
very well with very little damage under these conditions. He 
has also found that the elbow bed plate made from a softer 
steel than the fly bars works best in connection with a heat- 
treated fly bar. It is easier and much cheaper to replace bed 
plates than fly bars. The softer bed plate will take the wear 
and at the same time keep the fly bars sharp and in good con- 
dition. The most efficient and economical speed for all beater 
rolls was said to be 1,750 feet a minute, surface speed. Any- 
thing above this speed will increase horsepower consump- 
tion without a comparative increase in efficiency. 


Forming the Sheet 

The final process, that of the forming of the sheet, is similar 
to the usual board making practice. The .009 straw paper is 
heavy enough so that it can be made on a single cylinder 
board machine and is also light enough so that it can be made 
on a Fourdrinier machine. There are two Fourdrinier ma- 
chines in this country making .009 straw paper. The rest 
of the paper is made on cylinder machines. The problem of 
sheet formation, removal of water, and the drying of the 
sheet is no different from that of other paper and board. 

The .009 straw paper sheet is somewhat difficult to handle 
and is very sensitive to slime. It is, therefore, necessary to 
keep equipment scrupulously clean. The sheet also demands 
careful selection of rubber press rolls for the best removal 
of water. Any type rubber press roll for the first press 
should not be softer than No. 36 plastometer reading. 


Pointers on Press Rolls 

Mr. Funsett declared that extremely soft rubber press 
rolls would not do for .009 straw paper. Soft rubber rolls 
were no doubt good on thin paper, where water removal is not 
so difficult, as they save felts, but the first duty of a press 
roll is to remove water. If the press rolls do not remove 
water, the dryers must and steam consumption goes up ac- 
cordingly. A top rubber press roll on the first press next to 
the paper, whose plastometer reading is higher than 38 points 
on a %” ball plastometer will not allow sufficient weight to 
remove water without having what paper mill men call “run- 
ner heads.” That is, the paper will creep under the roll be- 
cause of the give in rubber, making the sheet break down 
some place between the first and second presses. 

He gave an illustration of the performance of two press 
roll on the same first press at different times but with the 
same working conditions. Press roll No. 1, whose plastometer 
reading showed 42 points, removed water from the .009 straw 
sheet so that 5 lbs. of steam was required on the wet end 
of dryers and 20 Ibs. of steam on the dry end of dryers. Press 
roll No. 2, whose plastometer reading showed 32 to 35 points, 
removed enough more water so that only 1 lb. of steam was 
needed on the wet end of the dryers and 5 to 10 Ibs. on the 
dry end. The wear on felts was about the same as far as 
could be determined from tonnage figures. 

The usual paper tests such as the Mullen tensile strength 
tester does not have much actual use in a mill manufactur- 
ing exclusively .009 straw paper. The test most needed for 
this paper, beside the usual caliper, weight, and moisture 
tests, is one that will show the strength of the bridge in the 
corrugated sheet. Up to the present time, no standard has 
been developed for this. The only test now is the crushing 
test of the finished corrugated sheet made up from the straw 
paper and the two facing sheets. 


Disposal of Wash Water 

In connection with the washing of straw pulp, strawboard 
mills throughout the country have been experiencing some 
difficulty in the disposal of this wash water. The usual prac- 
tice has been to dump this water into the adjoining streams. 
This waste water contains lime and the soluble vegetable, 
nonfibrous part of the straw, which, owing to fermentation, 
causes difficulties in the streams. This stream pollution prob- 
lem is an unsolved one. Various attempts have been made 
to legislate against stream pollution from this source, causing 
trouble, worry and expense to manufacture. Stream pollution 
difficulties have forced some firms to abandon the manufacture 
of straw paper and turn to the less troublesome manufacture 
of other boards such as chip, jute, etc. The usual practice is 
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to store waste water in reservoirs, allowing the water to seep 
away through the ground, evaporate, or to be disposed of 
during the winter when the low temperature of the water in 
the streams prevents fermentation. However, we expect to 
have in the near future some scientific data and perhaps a 
solution to the disposal of strawboard wastes. All paper 
mills throughout the country will sooner or later have similar 
problems. Many mills in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana are 
facing them now. 


The future of the straw paper manufacturing industry looks 
bright to Mr. Funsett. The increasing demand for corrugated 
boxes should, he said, give the mills in the middle west enough 
business to keep them busy. There is still a large supply 
of straw going to waste in the west and in Canada. In the 
future, paper mills will be built near this available supply and 
will make straw paper for newsprint. 

The afternoon sitting on Thursday closed with a moving 
picture demonstration of the power problems of the indus- 
tries at Niagara Falls, given by George S. Anderson, pub- 
licity director of the Niagara Falls Power Company. He 
showed that for a hundred miles or more in all directions 
around Niagara Falls, a large part of the people are directly 
served with light, power or heat from whirring wheels pro- 
pelled by Niagara’s falling waters. There is now under con- 
struction a project which will put under one roof the largest 
hydroelectric generating system in the world, representing 
units to provide 450,000 horsepower and bring the total capc- 
ity of the Niagara Falls Power Company to 700,000 horse- 
power. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
Caterpillar Grinders 


The proceedings were opened with a paper on “Voith Cater- 
pillar Grinders”, read by J. F. Heaney, constrution engineer. 
Forty of these grinders are in operation in European pulp 
mills, he said, and one has been running satisfactorily at the 
West Linn plant of the Crown Willamette Paper Co., since 
November, 1923. In Canada, fourteen Voith Caterpillar 
Grinders are in use at the Kenogami plant of Price Bros. & 
Co., who have ordered twelve grinders of the same design for 
their St. Joseph d’Alma plant. 


Mr. Heaney said the early history and development of this 
type of grinder had been discussed by C. A. Waterous of 
Brantford, Ont., at this year’s meeting of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, and reported in several of the trade 
papers, so he would not go into this but give some data 
on the advantages of continous grinding, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. 


The grinder operates without press changes and is hence 
true to name, the process being an uninterrupted one. The 
wood is fed to one large press, forming a compact column 
governed by feed chains which provide specific grinding 
pressure considerably in excess of the pressure used in pocket 
grinders, or with the old type magazine grinders having re- 
versing presses. The single press of the new grinder takes up 
as much power, he said, as was used in 3 to 6 pockets. There 
being no press changes, coarse fibers and slivvers were re- 
duced to a minimum quantity. Any grade of pulp desired 
can be produced, from coarse and free fiber to slow and fine 
stock for running on high speed news machines. 


A point made was that in the operation of the caterpillar 
grinders it was practically independent of skilled labor, the 
charging or loading of four grinders needing the attention of 
one man only. At the Kenogami plant of Price Bros. & Co., 
which contains seven units with two grinders each, coupled 
in pairs, making fourteen machines, eleven attendants per 
shift are required in the grinding room. The crew con- 
sists of one foreman, one head grinder man and stone sharp- 
ener, five men on the lower floor and four men on the charg- 
ing floor, a number which, Mr. Heaney remarked, would be 
ample for sixteen machines. 

The temperature control was simple. The heat generated 
was not lost, but is used for warming up and softening the 
wood so that frozen logs could be used. Any shape of wood 
could be used from the smallest stick up to a log 30 inches in 
diameter, split and square wood, slabs and edgings all being 
eligible. 
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NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER would be an achieve- 

ment in itself, but with the combination of the three you 
have a paper-making machine that is making paper-making history, that is 











changing cost and production records at an amazing pace. 


A Michigan mill removed a Fourdrinier wire from a “Beloit” machine that 
had run continuously (except Sundays and holidays) from November 18, 1923, 
until May 3rd, 1924. This is an except ional performance even for a “Beloit,” 
but numerous instances may be cited of three months’ life at 650 feet per 


minute and over. 


machinery as so many foresighted executives are doing at 
present. Investigate the “Beloit.” 


Send for Bulletin No. 9 for further facts. 
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Mr. Heaney described the machine used in European mills, 
but having no practical experience in the manufacture of 
groundwood pulp, he begged off when asked to answer some 
questions put by Jack O’Connell and others concerning the 
behavior of the caterpillar grinder under certain conditions. 

The interior construction of the grinder and arrangement 
of the chain drive, were illustrated by lantern slides, which 
were, however, indistinctly seen as the hall could not be dark- 
ened sufficiently to get good effects. Each grinder weighs 
fifty-two tons and is fully enclosed. The steam generated is 
forced to pass through the magazine where it is used for 
warming and softening the logs. 


A Little Sermon on Waste 


B. T. McBain contributed one of his characteristic ser- 
mons on waste. Being of Scotch descent, he very appropriately 
began with a scriptural quotation, citing Luke XIV, i1, to 
point his remarks concerning to the need of one keeping his 
mind on his work, or the thing in hand. Ambition and op- 
portunity, he observed, are not twins, but wherever the sec- 
ond one travels, the first one usually follows. Every superin- 
tendent was ambitious to improve his position or he would not 
be a member of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association as this was an association for educa- 
tion. Each member should therefore set a goal to reach and 
that should be the top of the ladder. But—and here is where 
the scriptural allusion applied—he should not let his am- 
bition get the better of him to the end that he be unpre- 
pared when opportunity meets up with ambition. 

Mr. McBain illustrated his point with a reference to an 
incident in the close of James J. Corbett’s career as a cham- 
pion pugilist. When Gentleman Jim was having his chance to 
“come back” for the championship, he had his fight about 
won and his ambition satisfied; opportunity was within his 
grasp, but he let his mind wander momentarily off the busi- 
ness at hand and when he woke up in the hospital he not only 
found both his chance to realize his ambition destroyed but 
opportunity was beyond his grasp. He had thought his am- 
bition about to be realized and began to capitalize it and 
think about what he would do when again proclaimed cham- 
pion. The business at hand was forgotten, probably only 
for a moment, but long enough to lose the championship 
chance he had so long thought possible which he so longed to 
regain. Babe Ruth knocks home runs when he keeps his mind 
on his work. He strikes out when he thinks of himself. 

Mr. McBain pressed his point by asking if those present 
always had their minds set 100 per cent on the task before 
them or were they like Jim Corbett, dreaming too often of 
ambition and forgetting the all important business of today 
and the need for preparation for the tasks of the morrow? 
If they were, it meant wasting opportunity when it knocked 
and it is said that opportunity only knocks once at any one 
door. 

Recording Devices in the Paper Mill 


In opening his paper on Recording Devices, Tom Harvey, 
of the Gardner Harvey Company, Middletown, Ohio, men- 
tioned the controversy at last year’s meeting of the asso- 
ciation concerning the relative value of technically educated 
college men in paper mills. At that time he thought the 
technically educated man could help the industry a great 
deal by perfecting instruments that would give definite re- 
sults in place of guess work. 

A great many troubles would be eliminated, Mr. Harvey 
said, if the customer and the manufacturer could understand 
each other better. The customer in ordering paper should 
specify just what his requirements are, but we often get an 
order from a customer who really does not know what tests 
his paper should be put to. If the mill could get the proper 
information, a lot of costly mistakes might be eliminated. 

Mr. Harvey said there was one thing on which nearly all 
mills were working in the dark, and that was the matter of 
finish. The customer generally sends a sample with his or- 
der stating he wishes the sample matched for weight, color 
and finish, We can determine the weight with scales, and 
with an Ives tintometer or a Lovibond instrument we may 
get some assistance in matching the color, but he had yet to 
see an instrument that would record the finish of a sheet of 
An instrument of any kind to register the finish, and 


paper. 
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give’a record that would do away with the human factor, 
should be a valuable instrument. 

The moisture content has much to do with the finish of the 
paper, and yet there is no instrument that will record the 
moisture content of paper as it leaves the dryers. We can 
take samples and get the percentage of moisture, and that 
is a help to some extent, but, Mr. Harvey thought, we should 
have a continuous record of the moisture content of the paper 
made automatically. 

All makers of heavy papers have trouble, he said, in keep- 
ing the caliper or thickness of their product uniform, but in 
running tissue paper, the weight will sometimes run for 
days without touching the regulator at the stuff box, though 
the heavier the paper and the slower the machine runs, the 
more difficulty is experienced in keeping the weight uni- 
form. 

Mr. Harvey said a micrometer had been perfected recently, 
which, when installed at the wet end of the machine, auto- 
matically regulates the stuff at the stuff box and keeps the 
paper at the desired thickness. It also keeps the machine 
tender posted by a system of red, white and blue lights as 
to just how his paper is running as to thickness. 

In his opinion, perfecting instruments of this kind was 
one of the things that the technically educated man could 
apply his knowledge to that would be of great assistance to 
the industry. With his knowledge of mechanics he should be 
able to see that the instruments now in use are unsatisfactory. 
He should be able to benefit the industry at large by improv- 
ing the instruments we are now using, and provide new ones 
to give results that are now unthought of, so that our cus- 
tomer in ordering paper could specify every detail that his 
paper requires. By using these instruments, the mill would 
be able to keep their product more uniform. 

Mr. Harvey expressed it as his opinion that a superin- 
tendent, on arriving at his office in the morning, should be 
able to tell from charts on his desk every detail as to how 
the mill had run in the past twenty-four hours. He thought 
that superintendents should be able to check up the work of 
paper machines in the same way as is possible to tell how 
much steam each boiler is making and the cost of the steam. 
It should be possible, he said in closing, to tell from records 
whether paper ran uniform to weight, and also be able to 
determine if the paper had the same moisture content, sizing, 
finish, etc., from these records. 


New Form of Dryer Felt Described 


Following the presentation of Tom Harvey’s paper, which 
was read by his nephew, Arthur Harvey, G. L. Chamberlin 
was introduced to give a paper on the asbestos dryer felt, 
an invention marketed by H. N. Hill & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Asbestos, used as a protective covering and interwoven with 
a cotton thread, provided a felt having the most desirable 
properties, being strong to resist longitudinal tension and 
at the same time press the paper tightly against the drying 
cylinders. Asbestos in combination with cotton gives the 
fabric increased power to absorb moisture from the sheet, 
at the same time conserving heat and assisting in the evap- 
oration of moisture. These were among the claims advanced 
by Mr. Chamberlin for the asbestos dryer felts which formed 
the subject of his paper. He gave an informing account of 
the different ways of applying the felt. 


Papermaking Problems 


Homer H. Latimer’s paper on “Problems in Papermaking,” 
was read in his absence by Mr. Johnson. This paper dis- 
cussed a number of related subjects. He advocated the use 
of size, alum and clay to the beaters in fluid suspension. Dis- 
solving or diluting with water meant better mixing in the 
beater and allowed screening for dirt. A tank room should 
be located above the beater room, each tank equipped with 
a float gauge. 

In reference to beaters he said the roll speed might be in- 
creased to advantage. The older type beaters with a roll sur- 
face speed of 1,650 ft. a minute could be increased to 2,000 ft. 
with good results on all grades of stock. There are some 
beaters running at 2,400 ft. a minute. Circulation could be 
improved by a few changes in hood and backfall. 

An impression prevails that the best paper is made in 
beaters of small capacity. Mr. Latimer gave it as his opinion 
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Aid in Regulating Machine Speed 


It is significant that in this plant, as 
in innumerable others, where only the 
highest type of equipment has been 
installed, Morse Silent Chains are 
used on the speed changers for regu- 
lating the speed of different sections 
of the paper machines. 

Morse Chain Drives can always be 
counted on for dependable perform- 
ance. Their ever-increasing use is a 
safe criterion that you, too, can install 
them with confidence. They will give 
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the highly efficient power transmis- 
sion you expect and demand. 


The outstanding characteristic of a 
Morse Silent Chain is the rocker-joint 
construction. This substitutes rock- 
ing or rolling motion at the joint in- 
stead of sliding friction. Wear is a 
minimum and longevity of the drive 
is assured. 


In planning your next drive, let the 
Morse Engineer co-operate with you. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 
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that as good stock can be produced in a large beater as in a 
small one; though the personal equation or human element 
must be taken into consideration, he said. 

The Fly Bars 

The question of hardness of fly bars was important. A 
heat-treated and tempered bar may be made to retain a sharp 
cutting edge throughout its life, while a bar of softer material 
assumes a rounded cutting edge in a short time. Each bar 
has its uses. 

Variations between beaters can be avoided by the use of 
a slowness tester. Variations in weight of paper can be 
remedied to a great extent by equipping the beater chest with 
a recording level gauge having the dial located in a conspicu- 
ous place in the beater room. 

The weakest part of the design in a Fourdrinier machine, 
in Mr. Latimer’s opinion, is at the slices. He appears to 
favor the Voith Pressure Inlet, but had heard of a mill using 
a solid rubber plate, placed under the wire and between the 
slices, so as to provide a smooth flow. 

Regarding press rolls, he recommended offsetting them as 
a means of hastening the speed at which the water leaves 
them. 

The curling of paper is related to its moisture content. A 
taking on or giving up of moisture in some excess, produces 
an initial set or curl in the paper which does not disappear 
on standing. During winter it is desirable to have a low 
amount of moisture in the paper as it leaves the machine. 

In closing, Mr. Latimer called attention to the research 
laboratory established in the University of Cincinnati by the 
Association of Lithographers, where the seasoning of paper 
is studied and an investigation is under way to determine the 
effect of moisture on paper. He said it was pleasing to know 
that one of the papermaker’s most prolific sources of trouble 
—the control of paper after it leaves the mill—was to be 
studied intelligently. 


Recovery of Waste Water 


A most interesting paper on “Waste Water Problems in 
News Mills” was presented at this point by Vance P. Ed- 
wardes. The paper was not scheduled to be delivered until 
the afternoon session, but was called for with a view of 
economizing the time of the.members. The subject is one 
of such present-day importance in view of stream pollution 
legislation that we are publishing the paper in full on an- 
other page in this issue of The Paper Industry. 

This brought the forenoon session to a close, R. S. Kellogg’s 
address on “Newsprint Paper in North America” being put 
over to the afternoon session. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Newsprint Paper in North America 


Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the Newsprint Service Bu- 
reau, New York, gave an illuminating talk on the develop- 
ment of newsprint paper manufacture in North America. 
During the first four months of this year, the newsprint 
mills in North America made more than a million tons of 
newsprint paper and it looks as if the total for 1925 would 
set a new high mark beyond three million tons out of a world 
production of five million tons, said he, and added that the 
North American industry now has a capacity of 11,000 tons 
of newsprint daily with new machines totaling 1,500 tons 
additional capacity under construction, to say nothing of 
other projects less advanced. This, he said, means an in- 
crease of nearly 100 percent in a period of eight years, and 
is a remarkable development even on a continent which has 
always done big things. 

According to Mr. Kellogg, the United States mills are mak- 
ing about the same quantity of newsprint as in 1920, but the 
Canadian output is 70 percent ahead of 1920, while 1925 
marks the entry of Newfoundland as a big factor in the 
newsprint situation with two mills of nearly 700 tons a day 
combined capacity. Mexico has made about 40 tons a day of 
newsprint with little change for many years. 

The Canadian production in the first four months of 1925 
was slightly more than during the entire year of 1915, and 
the 1925 total will probably equal that of the United States 
for the first time. So far as there is any means of determin- 
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ing, Mr. Kellogg said it looked as if from 1926 on, Canada 
would be the world’s greatest producer of newsprint paper. 

The consumption of newsprint paper is constantly going 
up to new totals, said Mr. Kellogg, and the amount used in 
the United States this year will be practically equal to the 
combined production in the United States and Canada. Ex- 
ports of newsprint from the United States have almost van- 
ished. Not much is sent overseas from Canada under pres- 
ent conditions of world competition and overseas imports 
into the United States are about the same as home consump- 
tion in Canada. 

In 1810 the census takers found 200 paper miils in the 
United States, which made a total of 3,000 tons of all kinds 
of paper, or an average yearly output of 15 tons each. Now 
we have several machines which have passed the 100-ton a 
day mark, and still larger ones are building. We had one- 
seventh of a pound of newsprint paper per capita available 
for consumption in 1810. Now we have 50 pounds. There 
is no more significant figure than this with respect to the part 
which newspapers have played in the development of the 
continent. 

The strongest and most permanent competitors of the 
North American pulp and paper mills are in Scandinavia and 
Finland, warned Mr. Kellogg. This is because the people 
in those countries long ago learned the vital importance of 
protecting their forests and harvesting no more than the 
equivalent of the annual growth. We must do the same if 
we are to continue to have sufficient raw material for paper- 
making. 


Association Votes Fund for Forestry Propaganda 


Mr. Kellogg’s address was discussed by Rosenbach, of the 
Buffalo Evening News, who hoped it would be possible for 
large paper consumers to meet occasionally with the manu- 
facturers of paper for the discussion of problems of interest 
to both. The subject was also discussed by J. H. Slater, 
after which, on motion of Jack O’Connell, the executive com- 
mittee was authorized to appropriate within its discretion 
$500 to be placed at the disposal of Dr. Hugh P. Baker for 
the furtherance of forest conservation in any way that might 
seem best to him. 


The Study of Economics 


Following Mr. Kellogg’s address, Alvan T. Simonds, presi- 
dent of the Simonds Saw and Steel Co., talked to the mem- 
bers on the science of economics in relation to capital and 
wealth with particular regard to the forecasting of business 
conditions. His talk was a complete departure from his 
original address, copies of which had been supplied to the 
trade press. He spoke without notes and held the close at- 
tention of his audience from start to finish. In addition to a 
discussion of the general laws of economics governing pro- 
duction and consumption, he dealt with the effect of high 
tariffs on a nation’s prosperity and quoted authorities to show 
that after every great war, commodity prices fell, so that 
we may expect a steady decline in values for the next twenty- 
eight years. The owner of non-callable bonds or of a life 
insurance if he lives twenty years will reap benefits from his 
investment proportionate to the stable value of money and 
the lower prices of commodities. On the other hand, a man 
who borrows money now to be paid in twenty years will suf- 
fer a corresponding loss. 

Mr. Simonds hoped the day would soon come when every 
boy and girl should be required to study the science of eco- 
nomics as a live subject applied to American business, for 
business prosperity was as dependent on wise consumption, 
thrift and saving as it was upon efficient production and dis- 
tribution. 


Power Regulation in Making Groundwood Pulp 


Adolph F. Meyer, of Minneapolis, who has specialized in 
power problems as applied to groundwood production for 
several years past, made a plea in his paper for standardiza- 
tion in stating power consumption per ton of pulp. At pres- 
ent, one mill may state the power used in terms of mechanical - 
power delivered to the grinder by an electric motor, while an- 
other will give it in terms of the horsepower developed by a 
given waterwheel at full gate opening when running at a 
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definite speed and under a definite head, even if the head is 
less than actual rating. 

The most influential factor in determining the quality of 
groundwood is the dressing which the stone receives. While 
similar acting surfaces can be produced with different types 
of burrs under different conditions of pressure and speed, the 
manner of applying a burr is as important as the type of burr 
itself. 

Excessive regrinding of stock was a subject worthy of more 
extended study, Mr. Meyer said. He cited a conspicuous in- 
stance of excessive regrinding in a miil using four-pocket 
grinders running 190 to 200 R.P.M. The grinders had 16-inch 
cylinders and used 75-lb. cylinder pressure. In this case, the 
regrinding action was so severe that the pulp produced was 
slow even when a No. 8 spiral burr and such high pressure 
were used. The remedy was to reduce the power to the grind- 
ers so as to keep pressure and speed constant and use three 
pockets instead of four. In this way, the pulp produced was 
decidedly freer. 

The mechanism of this regrinding process as pulp passes 
with the grindstone from one pocket to another, was explained 
by Mr. Meyer. In a three-pocket grinder, for instance, the 
pulp from the first pocket passes under the second and third, 
making, as it were, two pocket passages; that from the second 
passes the third, making one pocket passage or three in all. 
In a four-pocket grinder, the pulp from the first pocket makes 
three passages, that from the second makes two passages and 
that from the third makes one passage, or six in all. Accord- 
ing to this, if there happened to be an equal amount of brush- 
ing aside of pulp by the wood of the succeeding pockets, there 
would be nearly twice the amount of regrinding in the four- 
pocket grinder than in the three-pocket grinder. Evidence 
of the greater regrinding action of four pockets over three 
is to be found in the difference of freeness 
when changing from four to three pockets, to- 
gether with the greatly reduced production in 
the fourth pocket. 

Mr. Meyer said the clearance between the 
ends of the wood and the sides of the grinder 
was a factor that affected the amount of re- 
grinding, and he deemed it strange that manu- 
facturers of grinders had not sooner recognized 
this and provided wider casings so as to per- 
mit more pulp to escape regrinding and pre- 
vent pulp from oozing out of pocket doors. 
He raised a laugh by saying that the latter 
difficulty is designated in the pulp mill by a 
term that would not look well in a technical 
paper. 

A given burr used in the same manner on 
a three- and a four-pocket grinder produces 
pulp of different freeness even if all other 
conditions are kept constant. Where the out- 
put of a grindstone is small for a given speed, 
a finer burr can be used to secure a given 
freeness than where the output is large. The 
reason is to be found in the diminished amount 
of regrinding that takes place when the output is smaller. 

The pulp is not protected from regrinding by grooves on 
the grindstone as made by a No. 4 marker, when speed is low 
and pulp output per stone is large. If the grindstone sur- 
face could be perfectly cleansed of all adhering pulp at each 
revolution, a stone surface marked with four grooves per 
inch, each equivalent to one-sixteenth of an inch wide and 
one-sixteenth of an inch deep, would provide, he said, more 
than sufficient space for 10 per cent consistency pulp taken 
off at the rate of four tons per pocket daily, even though the 
stone made less than 200 revolutions per minute. 

Grinding pressure was stated to be the most important 
variable in the production of a given quality of groundwood 
at the lowest cost per ton of output, and it was important 
that this should be brought under control. By grinding pres- 
sure, Mr. Meyer was careful to observe that he did not mean 
gauge pressure in the cylinder, but the pressure of the wood 
on the stone. The maintenance of yniform water-supply 
pressure to the grinders did not signify uniform grinding 
pressure, for the changes in gauge pressure required to main- 
tain constant friction load with all pockets on are actually 
greater than those required during the relatively small por- 
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tion of the time that pockets are off for refilling. It is on 
this account, Mr. Meyer said, that the use of speed regula- 
tors for waterwheel-driven grinders, and load regulators for 
motor-driven grinders, results in improved quality of output 
in addition to increased quantity. 

While in substance, Mr. Meyer’s paper constituted a special 
plea for the more general adoption of the Meyer governor for 
regulating speed on waterwheel-driven pulp grinders and as 
a load regulator for motor-driven pulp grinders, it provided 
at the same time a good insight into the mechanism of func- 
tioning of speed regulators and load regulators. He em- 
phasized the point that gauge pressure does not represent 
grinding pressure and showed that when an ungoverned water- 
wheel would slow down owing to constant gauge pressure 
having caused an excessive friction load, a properly function- 
ing governor reduces the gauge pressure to whatever grinding 
pressure might be required to keep the friction load constant. 
He made the point that governed grinders operate with the 
gauge pressure below that for which a pressure-regulating 
valve would normally be set for as much time as they operate 
with the gauge pressure above it. 

He then described and illustrated the new type Meyer 
governor of 1925 model, which he said was in effect a load or 
speed adjusted pressure regulating valve. Showing a sketch 
of the new governor, he asked those present to assume a man 
stationed at the pressure regulating valve, who turns the 
handwheel of this the moment the motor load reduces or the 
grinder speed increases so as to increase the gauge pressure 
and sets the valve for lower pressure as the load increases or 
the speed reduces. This can be done speedily and correctly 
with the Meyer governor, which practically eliminates sudden 
large changes in grinding pressure occasioned by increased 
flow of water when pockets are pulled off. 






Load 
Regulator 


Mr. Meyer made a plea for the fullest exchange of experi- 
ences and views among grinders of pulp. To make worthwhile 
comparisons between operating conditions and output in dif- 
ferent mills, good records must be kept and as many elements 
as possible must be brought under definite control. 

In closing, he made appreciative comment on articles that 
had been published on different aspects of groundwood manu- 
facture by such men as I. H. Copeland, William A. Munro, 
C. S. V. Hawkins, Lyman Beeman and Johannes Teicker. The 
last named is a German student of the subject who has sub- 
mitted data to show that 57 degrees Centigrade or 135 de- 
grees Fahrenheit was the best temperature to use for grind- 
ing and that the grinding temperature had no effect on the 
amount of rosin in the pulp. 

Reiterating his belief in the value of co-operation through 
the fullest possible exchange of information, which he said 
would be of great benefit to all concerned, he expressed his 
conviction that ample opportunity for competition between 
mills would persist even if the fundamental technical facts 
relating to the several processes and products were well 
known to the entire industry. 
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Yield of Pulp from Different Woods 


The final paper of the session was on the yield of pulps from 
different woods by the sulphite process, the author being G. 
J. Armbruster, of Edmunston, New Brunswick. His check 
up of cooks showed that with rossed, black spruce, it took 1.51 
cords of wood to produce one ton of unbleached sulphite pulp. 
A mixture of white spruce, 60 per cent, and balsam fir 40 per 
cent yielding one ton of unbleached sulphite from 1.80 cords of 
wood. “Sap”, peeled balsam fir took 1.98 cords of wood to 
make one ton of unbleached sulphite. Thus it took 19 per 
cent more wood to make a ton of pulp from white spruce 
and balsam fir than it does of black spruce. It should be 
said that the black spruce used, contained few knots as com- 
pared with the other woods mentioned. 

Mr. Armbruster’s advice to purchasing agents in view of the 
foregoing figures was to deduct 8 cents a cord for each per 
cent of balsam fir contained in wood purchased. 

President Davis then called for the reports of committees. 

The auditing committee reported through William Brydges 
that the books of the treasurer had been examined and found 
correct. 

Fred C. Boyce, for the resolutions committee, suggested 
that arrangements be made at future conventions for a special 
meeting of the superintendents; that insistence be made on a 
full attendance of them at the several sessions. 

Mr. Boyce moved a vote of thanks for faithful services to 
the officers who had served during the past year. He also 
moved that all official acts of the officers for the past year 
be ratified. A special vote of thanks was tendered to M. J. 
Argy and all his co-workers for their work in making the 
convention the great success it turned out to be. 


Officers for 1925-6 


Chairman Fred J. Rooney of the committee on nominations 
submitted the following nominations for officers to serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year: 
President—Edward T. A. Coughlin, New Jersey Coated 
Paper Co., Montclair, N. J. 

Vice-presidents—Homer E. Stafford, B. T. McBain, H. W. 
Server, R. H. Laftman, William Brydges. 

Treasurer—Peter J. Massey, W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago. 

Secretary—R. L. Eminger, Miami Paper Co., West Car- 
rollton, O. 

On motion, one affirmative ballot was cast by the secretary 
and the nominees declared elected. 

Mr. Davis introduced President-elect Coughlin, saying he 
had known him for six and a half years and had found him 
to be the hardest worker in the association. During the past 
year, he had practically organized two new divisions and could 
be depended upon to carry on the work of the association with 
every success. 

Mr. Coughlin acknowledged the honor of election and Jack 
O’Connell expressed his “happy appreciation” of Ed’s elec- 
tion, asking every member to pledge himself to co-operate 
with President Coughlin as he had co-operated with previous 
presidents. 

The question of next year’s meeting place was left to the 
executive committee for discussion. Jack O’Connell sug- 
gested the selection of a small town away from the attractions 
of a big city. An active canvass had been made for Detroit 
which will not be chosen if Jack O’Connell’s suggestion is 
acted on. 

The meeting was then adjourned, sine die. 


New Members of Executive Committee 


The executive committee of the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion consists of the president, the five vice-presidents, the 
secretary, treasurer, the chairman of each and every division 
of the association and three members appointed by the presi- 
dent. At the Niagara Falls meeting, President Coughlin ap- 
pointed James G. Ramsey, Philadelphia, Fred J. Rooney, 
Lockport, and Benjamin Larrabee, Cumberland Mills, Me. 
The full committee as now organized is made up of the fol- 
lowing members: 

E. T. A. Coughlin, New Jersey Coated Paper Co.; Homer 
E. Stafford, Knowlton Bros., Ine.; B. T. McBain, Columbia 
River Paper Mills; H. W. Server, Miami Paper Co.; R. H. 
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Laftman, Bogalusa Paper Co.; R. L. Eminger, Miami Paper 
Co.; Peter J. Massey, W. F. Hall Printing Co.; E. H. Gilman, 
Bryant Paper Co.; Joseph H. Slater, Escanaba Paper Co.; 
W. D. Sommerville, Eastern Mfg. Co.; L. T. Murphy, Franklin 
Board & Paper Co.; S. F. McHenry, Newfoundland Pulp & 
Paper Co.; Thos. T. Rogan, Fitchburg Paper Co.; Henry Bert, 
Monroe Paper Products Co.; N. M. Brisbois, National Paper 
Products Co.; M. J. Argy, Cliff Paper Co.; Fred J. Rooney, 
The Upson Co.; Carl Magnus, Standard Paper Mfg. Co.; Wm. 
Brydges, Defiance Paper Co.; James W. Ramsey, Dill & 
Collins Co., and Benjamin Larrabee, Cumberland Mills, Me. 


Annual Dinner of the Superintendents 


The annual dinner of the association took place at Hotel 
Niagara on Thursday evening, June 4, with a larger atten- 
dance of mill men and visitors than has been noted at previous 
gatherings of this kind. The large ballroom of hotel head- 
quarters was taxed to accommodate the great outpouring of 
superintendents and their womenfolk, numbering upwards of 
400 people. The ladies gave to the function that touch of 
loveliness, sparkle and color that always adds so much to 
the attractiveness of a formal banquet. An orchestra from 
Buffalo, supported by local talent, played and sang popular 
airs during the progress of the dinner. At each table, pres- 
ents were left for the ladies consisting of neat metal vanity 
boxes equipped with mirror and powder; and for the men 
pocket magnifying glasses for measuring the mesh of wires, 
both articles being gifts of the Lindsay and Niagara Wire 
Weaving Companies. 


Ex-Mayor White Is Toastmaster 
John J. White, of the Whitimore Manufacturing Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., one time mayor of that city and past chairman 
of the Connecticut Valley Division of the Superintendents’ 
Association, presided as toastmaster and greatly increased 
his popularity by his merry quips and felicitous introductions 
which constituted no small part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 
Addressed by Norman W. Wilson 


The first speaker was Norman W. Wilson, president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, who told of the im- 
pressions he had gained from attendance at the business ses- 
sion that afternoon. He was convinced from many evidences 
that the association was on the right track. He had seen men 
coming from far separated points greet each other affection- 
ately and with real joy, such as was unmistakable. He 
spoke of the friendships formed and cemented at these meet- 
ings as of great consequence in the lives of the members. 

An association must justify its existence by a definite 
program, he said, and added that the record of achievement 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation more than justified it. He drove his point home by 
citing the history of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. In the early days of the parent association, it was per- 
missible to control the output and limit the selling price of 
paper. The methods of the association were attacked and 
firms were chary about joining it. Members lost confidence 
and withdrew their support. Then came financial troubles 
and there was talk of disbanding. The association had to 
change its tactics. The executives of the association decided 
to do so and enlarge the membership. The association was 
re-organized under new leadership and direction. A definite 
constructive program was drawn up and followed with the 
result of greater stability and a much increased membership. 


Are There Too Many Associations? 


Complaint was sometimes made that there were too many 
associations in the industry, but Mr. Wilson pointed to the 
National Paper Trade Association, made up of the jobbers or 
merchants in paper, with its fifteen affiliated groups and con- 
trasted this with the four sections of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. He asked how badly were needed the 
Technical Association, the Cost Association, the Salesmen’s 
Association and the Superintendents’ Association, and an- 
swered his question by saying they were all needed, together 
with the New Equipment and Mill Supply Men’s Association. 


Responsibility of the Superintendent 
Mr. Wilson paid special tribute to the work of superin- 
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tendents and asked if it was not a fact that the superintendent 
of a plant controls the success of the business. He empha- 
sized the responsibility they had in maintaining good rela- 
tions between the men and the management. Another point 
he desired to make was the opportunity the superintendents 
had of bringing the technical man and the non-technical man 
in the mill closer together. 

It took a long time to convince the management of the 
Hammermill Paper Company that a man could begin at the 
mill in a purely technical capacity, but the experiment was 
tried and it worked successfully. By observation and practice, 
a technical man equipped himself to become superintendent 
of the pulp mill. But there was another case, that of a boy 
without preliminary education who began without training 
of any kind and rose by dint of application and study to be 
head of the paper mill. 

Mr. Wilson said it was the superintendent of broad vision 
who attends meetings such as this, who visits the other fel- 
low’s mill and swaps ideas, it was this kind of superintendent 
who ultimately became the manager of the business. 

After a tribute to President Davis, of whom he had heard 
many things in praise during his short stay at headquarters, 
Mr. Wilson urged the members to continue along the same 
lines as in the past, to choose their leaders carefully and then 
support them to the fullest extent possible. 

In concluding an address of great sincerity and straight- 
forwardness, Mr. Wilson appealed to the members for closer 
relations between them and the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. “Dr. Baker and I, as well as the other officers 
of the association want to know you better; we would like to 
have you visit us at headquarters and get better acquainted.” 


Why We Laugh 


Charles M. Newcomb, of Cleveland, Ohio, followed with a 
talk on the “Psychology of Laughter” which afforded him the 
opportunity to introduce a great variety of witty sayings, hu- 
morous allusions and travelers’ jokes of more or less modern- 
ity, rather less than more, we should say, but all of which 
were greatly enjoyed by the audience. There was the story 
of the man in Kentucky who got a jar of candied peaches and 
thanked the donor, “not so much for the peaches as for the 
spirit they were sent in.” 

Each joke or witticism was brought out to illustrate some 
theory concerning the causation of laughter, or the mentality 
of jokesmiths. It is Mr. Newcomb’s belief that Will Rogers 
is the wisest man in the United States. He insisted that 
laughter was not a luxury, but a necessity to be classed with 
food and fresh air; that wit and humor were the shock-ab- 
sorbers of life. 

International Relations 


A. Monro Grier, president of the Canadian-Niagara Power 
Company, made a plea for tolerance and friendly relations 
between countries. He did not regard himself as a foreigner, 
though coming from another country, and he considered it 
the duty of every well-intentioned person to see that friendly 
relations between English-speaking countries were main- 
tained. He spoke of the moral influence capable of being 
exerted by superintendents by virtue of their position, which 
was often one charged with great responsibility. He said 
he desired to bear testimony to the value of a superintendent 
who was worthy of his job. He then spoke of the character 
of a superintendent. Any man who conceived that the 
acquisition of wealth was the chiefest thing on earth was 
mistaken. The chiefest thing is the acquirement of character 
or of the things that go to make up character. 


Definition of Character 


Character was not reputation, for you might have a man 
of splendid character who had no reputation. Reputation is 
what men think we are and character is what we really are 
or what we are to ourselves in the dark. Only the real John 
is known by God and the angels. Courage, loyalty and truth 
are the greatest things of character. The president of a com- 
pany must know that he cannot expect to get loyalty from 
the men under him unless he is loyal to them. Of all the hu- 
man qualities, courage was the one most to be admired. Why 
do men lie? Because they are afraid. Truth then implies 


to quality of courage. 
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Mr. Grier spoke with great eloquence and made a deep im- 
pression on his audience. Recurring to his original theme, 
the maintenance of friendly commercial relations between 
Canada and the United States, he ended on this note: “If 
there should ever come a time when our two countries march 
together, there is not a country in the world could withstand 
those who march beneath the banners of Old Glory and the 
Union Jack.” 


Stag Party on Last Night 


Another dinner was given on Friday night at which no 
speechmaking was allowed. It was a stag party with a vari- 
ety program of entertainment at which several members as- 
sisted. James G. Ramsey, of Philadelphia, distinguishing 
himself by a solo recital, and Fred Boyce (the Paul Bunyan 
of pulpmakers) and his crew of heavyweight singers carrying 
off all the prizes. 


List of Members and Visitors in Attendance 


Adams, A. G., Chicago, Ill.; Anderson, W. A., Crabtree Mill, 
Quebec; Andrews, C. K., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Andrews, H. J., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Argy, Wm. J., Black River, N. Y.; Argy, 
Wm. P., Turners Falls, Mass.; Armbruster, G. J., Edmundston, 
N. B.; Allison, A. J., Dayton, Ohio; Auril, Ross, Middletown, 
Ohio; Austin, L. N., Otsego, Mich. 

Babbitt, Edwin C., Fitchburg, Mass.; Baker, E. S., Rock 
City Falls, N. Y.; Baker, Hugh P., New York, N. Y.; Baker, 
M. J., North Leominster, Mass.; Bardrof, F. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Bario, Joseph, Holyoke, Mass.; Barstow, F. L., Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Beals, A. L., Newark, Del.; Bechard, E. N., Belle- 
ville, N. J.; Beebe, Clarence, New York, N. Y.; Begnal, Geo. F., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Bennett, Harry, New York, N. Y.; 
Benson, B., Elkhart, Ind.; Bert, Henry, Monroe, Mich.; Best, 
Robert B., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Bingham, John, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Bishop, B. M., Middletown, Ohio; Blauvelt, W. E. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Blosser, J. E.; Chester, Penn.; Booth, L. M., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Bowers, J. G., Erie, Pa.; Boyce, F. C., Wausau, 
Wis.; Bradley, P. D., Green Bay, Wis.; Bragg, A. O., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Breyfogle, L. H., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Bridge, 
A. E., Middletown, Ohio; Brooks, Wm. S., Canton, N. C.; 
Brooks, M. B., Miamisburg, Ohio; Brown, Wm. E., Medford, 
Mass.; Buffum, H. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; Burns, W. H., Appleton, 
Wis.; Busser, Harry C., York Haven, Pa. 

Cameron, James A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cape, T. A., Hamilton, 
Ohio; Carter, J. R., Tama, Ia.; Cary, Wm. M., Braithwaite, La.; 
Cathcart, J. M., St. Catharines, Ont.; Chalon, O. T., New York, 
N. Y.; Champion, Charles, Adams, Mass.; Clarke, W. J., 
Quebec; Cornell, John, New York, N. Y.; Cosler, A. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Costigane, A. P., Toronto, Ont.; Coughlin, E. T. A., 
Montclair, N. J.; Coyle, Thomas, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Croft, 
W. H., Turners Falls, Mass.; Crossley, T. L., Toronto, Ont.; 
Crowley, Charles L., East Walpole, Mass.; Curran, P. J., 
Wheelwright, Mass. 

Davis, N. R., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Davis, W. L., Jr., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Daley, J. E., Port Huron, Mich.; Davie, D. B., 
Green Bay, Wis.; Denison, V. S., Sandusky, Ohio; Denner, P. 
F., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dennie, H. E., Chicago, Ill.; Desmond, 
H. J., Waterville, Me.; Douglas, Robert, New York, N. Y.; 
Dow, J. H., Belleville, N. J.; Drake, F. W., Boston, Mass.; 
Driscoll, Edward, Lee, Mass.; Dunbar, T. L., Watertown, N. 
Y.; Dubuc, H. J., New York, N. Y. 

East, E. E., Plainville, Mich.; Ebbing, W. F., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Edwardes, Vance P., Madison, Wis.; Ekholm, I., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Ellis, C. L., Downingtown, Pa.; Eminger, R. L., Mi- 
amisburg, Ohio; Eminger, T. L., Miamisburg, Ohio; Engel- 
hardt, R. S., New York, N. Y.; Eurich, H. E., Otsego, Mich.; 
Everlien, L. H., Appleton, Wis. 

Fair, H., Merritton, Ont.; Fischer, Otto F., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Ford, A. C., Dayton, Ohio; Foxgrover, James, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Fralick, L. A., Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Frost, H. D., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Funsett, H. G., Cedarville, Ohio; Fulton, W. 
B., Middletown, Ohio; Fux, Jos. A., Brantford, Ont. 

Gephart, O. P., Miamisburg, Ohio; Gibbins, Edw. W., Lee, 
Mass.; Grady, H. M., Haileybury, Ont.; Gregor, John W., New- 
ton Falls, N. Y.; Gould, W. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Guie, Robert, 
M.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Guild, M. J., Richmond, Va.; Gulledge, 
J. S., Akron, Ohio. 

(Continued on Page 495) 
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Western Straw May Become Important Paper 
Materia! 

Utilization of straw in the manufacture of paper is likely 
to add an important industry to Western Car*d> 7 ine ( 
the revenue from wheat fields, according to W. R. Allen, 
president of the Union Bank of Canada. Work is to be 
started shortly on a mill which will turn out fifty tons of 
straw pulp per day, and it is estimated that farmers wil! 
get 20 cents for the straw from one bushel of wheat. 

Lately there has been some talk of straw replacing our 
fast dwindling forests for the manufacture of newsprint; 
but there seems to be little prospect of such a change being 
effected in the near future. The proposed mill in Manitoba 
will use the de Vains chlorination process and the pulp will 
in all probability be exported to the United States for manu- 
facture into the better grades of printing papers. 

Some very encouraging results have recently been obtained 
in the course of extensive tests at the Donside Paper Mills, 
Scotland. Fine printings containing from 80 to 85 per cent 
of de Vains pulp were successfully run off at a speed of 500 
feet per minute, which is indeed a notable achievement. 
This demonstration is regarded as being of the highest im- 
portance to the future development of the process. 

The firm of Allan, Killim and Mackay, of Winnipeg, which 
has the rights of the de Vains process in Canada, are behind 
the Winnipeg project. 





Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Start This Year 


The plans of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., 
with respect to the erection of a paper mill in the neighbor- 
hood of Quebec city have progressed to a stage where it has 
been definitely decided to proceed with the necessary prelimi- 
nary work during the current year. 

Mr. Frank W. Clarke, president of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, who represents the Rothermere in- 
terests in Canada, on his return from his trip to England 
stated that the site for the location of the mill is now under 
consideration; certain surveys and preliminary work will 
be made shortly, and it is hoped that suitable arrangements 
will be made and the mill located at or close to the city of 
Quebec. The project plant will be a 400-ton newsprint mill 
manufacturing its own ground wood and sulphite, and when 
completed will probably give employment to about 1,000 men. 

The establishment of this mill is a matter of considera- 
able significance in that it represents, it is believed, the first 
large newsprint mill in Canada projected and controlled by 
English capital. 


Duke-Price to Develop 1,000,000 Horsepower 


Plans recently were submitted to Premier Taschereau and 
Honorable Honoré Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests 
at Quebec, of a projected development at Chute 4 Caron, 21 
miles south of Grande Décharge, Lake St. John. Prelimi- 
nary arrangements have been completed by the Duke in- 
terests to construct a dam which will bring the capacity 
of the Grande Décharge from 400,000 to about 1,000,000 horse- 
power, making it the largest power development in Canada. 

Transmission wires will be installed without delay from 
the development center. St. Joseph d’Alma, where Price 
Bros. are erecting a 400-ton newsprint mill, to Baie St. Paul 
and other points along the river. Power will be reserved 
exclusively for the exploitation of forestry resources by local 
mills, and no power will be exported. Railways will be offered 
an opportunity to use power within this province. 

The Quebec Development Company has taken options on 
twenty-one farms in the neighborhood of Chicoutimi, with 
a total area of some 4,000 acres, on which it is expected that 





mills will ultimately be erected to use part of the power 
developed at Lake St. John. 





Spanish River and McArthur Work Together 

Co-operation of the Federal Government to provide suffi- 
cient supplies of pulpwood for the enterprise is being sought 
by the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, who, in con- 
junction with J. D. McArthur, have announced their willing- 
ness to erect a 200-ton pulp and paper mill in Manitoba. 
They are willing to pay a price equal to the stumpage of 
pulpwood to competing mills in Northern and Northwestern 
Ontario and to leave subsequent prices to be fixed by the 
Crown. 

These concessions are sought, the companies claim, only to 
ensure the getting of sufficient supply of pulpwood to keep 
the mill going for a number of years. The expenditure on 
the contemplated mill would be about five or six million 
dollars. 

The companies have signified willingness to operate the 
pulpwood berth under the direction of the Dominion For- 
estry Branch, to attend to reforestation, and to assume a 
fair share of the cost of increased fire protection. 





George Henderson, comptroller of Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper, Co., Ltd., recently left for England in the interest of 
his company’s business. 





Abitibi Asks for Ruling on Log Floating 

A petition was recently presented by Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co. to the Public Service Commission of the Province 
of Quebec, asking for a ruling regarding the floating of 
logs on Macamik and Bellefeuills rivers in the Abitibi district. 

According to the petition it is claimed that the operations 
of the company are conducted on a large scale in that sec- 
tion and, due to the fact that the rights of several other 
companies have not been established, difficulties exist and 
heavy expenditures are incurred to allow the parties in- 
terested to get their share of logs floated. 





F. N. McCrea, M. P., president of Brompton Pulp and 
Paper Co., in speaking in regard to the plans for the proposed 
extension of the present mill at Bromptonville for the pur- 
pose of installing a newsprint mill, stated that nothing has 
yet been decided in this connection, and the officials of the 
company do not know definitely whether construction will 
be commenced this year or not. 





Serious Consequences of Delaying Canadian- 
Australian Treaty 


Serious concern is being felt by Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturers at the delay of the Federal Government in sub- 
mitting for ratification the Australian trade treaty. News- 
print is one of the articles affected by the agreement, which 
would let it in free as compared with a present duty of 
three pounds per ton. Australia consumes about 100,000 tons 
of newsprint per year, and is gradually increasing its re- 
quirements. It is estimated by Canadian manufacturers 
that Canada, under the treaty, should get at least one-half 
of this market. 

Contracts have already been offered to Canadian manufac- 
turers, but the existing uncertainty as to the intentions of 
the Canadian Government in the matter has prevented them 
from being closed. It is estimated that this industry is 
losing $10,000 a day through the Government’s delay. It 
is pointed out that Newfoundland, one of Canada’s foremost 
competitors in the newsprint market, is seeking the Austra- 
lian preference. The industry in Newfoundland is backed 
by the British Government and controlled solely by British 
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paper interests, who are quite agreeable to sharing the bene- 
fits of the preference with Newfoundland, though opposed to 
Canada’s participation therein. 

A deputation of paper manufacturers from Montreal and 
Quebec recently conferred in camera with Premier Machen- 
zie King and Hon. J. A. Robb, Acting Minister of Finance. 
While no official announcement was made afterwards, it was 
stated that the Government was urged to put the proposed 
Australian treaty into effect at an early date. 





J. H. Black, of Toronto, Ont., president of the Great Lakes 
Paper Co., was recently elected a director of the Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Sir William Price. 





At the annual meeting of the Canadian General Electric 
Co., which was held recently in Toronto, A. E. Dyment, presi- 
dent, stated that the most favorable occurrence at the moment 
was the receiving of the order recently amounting fo about 
$900,000, which was for the whole of the electrical equipment 
of the International Paper Company’s mill at Three Rivers, 
Quebec. 





G. H. Prince, who for a number of years was chief forester 
of New Brunswick and has been acting Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Mines since the retirement of Col. T. G. Loggie, 
has been appointed Deputy Minister. L. S. Webb, who has 
been formerly assistant provincial forester and latterly acting 
chief forester, has been confirmed in the latter position by 
order-in-council. 





No More Concessions for Backus 


It is understood that E. W. Backus, of the Fort Frances 
Pulp and Paper Co., Fort Frances, Ont., and the Backus- 
Brooks Co., of Kenora, Ont., who has been seeking additional 
timber and pulp wood concessions from the Ontario Govern- 
ment to augment those which he received during the Drury 
regime, will not have his request granted. Premier Fer- 
guson made the statement recently that the policy of the 
administration would be to grant no more concessions to 
Mr. Backus at present, and that he would be required to ful- 
fill present agreements with the Government. 

In recent conferences which he held with the provincial 
authorities, Mr. Backus intimated that he could not extend 
the present paper mill at Kenora to the capacity called for 
in his agreement unless given more pulpwood resources upon 
which to draw. He also stated that the water powers already 
ceded to him were insufficient and would have to be aug- 
mented. 





Angus McLean, Bathurst, N. B., president of the Bathurst 
Co., Ltd., stated in regard to the report that a second news- 
print machine was to be installed in their mill, that they are 
not planning to do this in the immediate future, and that 
it was not likely that they would install another unit until 
1926. The company are operating their sulphite and sulphate 
mills to capacity and while the market is fairly active there 
is no improvement in quotation. 





The Pigeon Timber Co., Ltd., of Port Arthur, Ont., which 
was recently granted a provincial charter with an authorized 
capital of $200,000, is empowered to buy, sell and deal in 
timber and lumber and in material used in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. Among the incorporators are E. E. John- 
son and A. L. Johnson, who are well-known timber contractors 
of Port Arthur. 





Plans have been completed at the Engineering Division of 
the Woods Department of Abitibi Power and Paper Co., for 
a regeneration survey on samples on each of the areas which 
have been cut over each year by the woods department since 
the beginning of the Abitibi operations, as well as on sample 
burned areas.. The object of the survey is to determine the 
rate and amount of second growth to be expected after the 
virgin stand has been cut over. Plans are also ready to 
make several experimental thinnings in young spruce and 
jack pine stands. The purpose of this investigation is to 
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reveal the effect on the growth of the remaining stand which 
such thinnings would have. 





Corner Brook Mill Starts Up This Month 

In a recent interview John Stadler, managing director of 
the Newfoundland Power and Paper Co., stated that the 400- 
ton newsprint mill being erected at Corner Brook, Newfound- 
land, will start running this month. The official opening will 
take place in August, at which a number of English directors 
and a delegation of international pressmen will be present. 

With the waters of Grand Lake at their disposal, the com- 
pany will have -100,000 horsepower available immediately 
and another 50,000 horsepower at small cost when required. 
The yearly consumption of timber will be about 180,000 cords 
and the available forest supplies are sufficient to last over 
fifty years. ; 





A party of thirty-five financiers from New York and Chi- 
cago recently visited the various plants of the Backus-Brooks 
Co., at Kenora, Ont. E. W. Backus was with the party and 
along with D. McLeod, resident director, and J. T. McLennan, 
construction engineer, accompanied them through the various 
plants. 





Kenora Mill to Have a Wide and Fast Machine 


A large addition is being built to the newsprint mill of the 
Backus-Brooks Co., at Kenora, Ont. A new machine, 245 
inches wide and designed to operate at a speed of 1,100 feet per 
minute, will be installed, and the newsprint capacity of the 
mill will then be 250 tons daily. This machine, which will 
be the largest in the world, is expected to have a capacity of 
150 tons a day. It will be installed in the space now used as 
the finishing room, and the new extension will be used by 
the finishing and shipping departments. 

The capacity of the groundwood mill will also be doubled, 
which will mean a building of about equal size to supply the 
demand for the enlarged paper mill. It is also the inten- 
tion of the company to construct a sulphite mill which will 
be located at the south and east of the present stand of 
buildings. At present the sulphite is being shipped from Fort 
Frances, Ont. 





Another Paper Mill Near Quebec City 


Letters patent have been issued at Quebec by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-in-Council to the concern which will be known as 
the Ste. Anne Paper Company, Limited, with a capital of 
$3,600,000. The new company have been authorized to con- 
struct mills and shops at Beaupre, a short distance from Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and a few miles from the City of Quebec, 
and to carry on the industry of manufacturing pulpwood, 
paper, construction material, etc. The company is headed 
by Toronto interests, where there is a branch. 

The promoters are Messrs. Emile Andrew Wallberg, H. 
H. Horsfall, Thos. Alex. Cass, H. J. Leggie and A. I. Sim- 
mons, all of Toronto. They have also applied to the Govern- 
ment for rights to construct a wharf at Ste. Anne de Beaupre, 
and engineers of the Department of Public Works have been 
sent to the scene of future operations to look over the ground 
and report back to the authorities. 





The new million dollar company which has been incor- 
porated in New Brunswick is known as Fraser Paper, 
Limited, and is a subsidiary of Fraser Companies, Limited. 
The new company has been formed in connection with the con- 
struction of the paper mill, the erection of which has just been 
started at Madawaska, Maine, across the St. John River from 
Edmundston, N. B. The head office will be at Plaster Rock, 
N. B. 





The transfer of the limits of the Riordon Company of the 
Canadian International Paper Co., has been completed. The 
transaction is one of the most important ever carried out in 
the history of the Province of Quebec and involves the trans- 
fer of some 3,200 square miles of timber limits and it is re- 
ported that the value involved is at least $27,000,000. A few 
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weeks ago, through additional letters patent, the Canadian 
International Paper Co. changed its name to that of the 
Quebec International Paper Co., this style apparently being 
more suitable for the large holdings which will be possessed 
by the firm in the Province of Quebec. 





Great Lakes Company Seek Time Extension 


Officials of the Great Lakes Paper Co., of which J. H. 
Black, Toronto, is president, have been in communication 
with Hon. James Lyons, Minister of Lands and Forests at 
Toronto, in regard to the erection of a paper mill which the 
company is obliged to build at the head of the lakes. The 
terms of the company’s contract with the Ontario Government 
require the mill to be completed by September first of this 
year. 

It is understood that the officials desire a further extension 
in connection with the proposition and that the matter will 
be dealt with at a subsequent conference. The company, in 
which E. W. Backus is largely interested, have for the past 
year had a 180-ton groundwood mill in operation at Fort 
William, and are required under the provisions of the agree- 
ment to put up a newsprint mill within an allotted time. 





In regard to the railway extension for the purpose of de- 
veloping the hardwoods in New Brunswick, Angus McLean, 
president of the Bathurst Co., Ltd., says that it is simply an 
extension to the present railway running from Nepisiquit 
Junction to the mines, and that their object is to extend the 
line to the hardwood section so that they can get out. their 
hardwood timber which they have never touched. 





During a recent storm the boom of the Atlantic Pulp Com- 
pany at Middle River, N. S., was broken, and the whole of 
the season’s cut, with an estimated value of $35,000 drifted 
out on to the Bras d’Or Lakes. 





Abitibi Acquires Fine Power Site 

It has been announced by Mr. N. A. Timmins, president of 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., that a satisfactory 
agreement has been reached and signed between Hollinger, 
Abitibi Power and Paper, and Northern Canada Power, 
whereby Abitibi takes over from Hollinger the Island Falls 
power development of the latter company and enters into a 
satisfactory contract with Northern Canada Power to supply 
power to Hollinger for all its requirements up to 20,000 horse 
power. 

The three companies party to the agreement decided not 
to make public the terms of the settlement, but it is under- 
stood that Hollinger recovers fully its expenditures on the 
Island Falls plant. It is expected that Abitibi will not find 
it necessary to do new financing to accomplish the deal, but 
that this will be done to the mutual advantage of both Abitibi 
and Hollinger. 





On the occasion of the forty-fifth anniversary of his join- 
ing the Riordon organization, with which he has been con- 
nected ever since, T. J. Stevenson was presented with a beau- 
tiful bunch of forty-five roses by the officers and staff of the 
head office. 





Industrial Laboratories, Ltd., consulting chemists, chem- 
ical engineers and inspectors, of Toronto, have removed to 
23 Manning Arcade Annex. The president of the company 
is T. Linsey Crossley, whose experience in pulp and paper 
technology covers twenty-five years. 

The company was formed to develop the consulting busi- 
ness carried on by Mr. Crossley, who had been giving much 
of his time to field work of the Institute of Industrial and 
Domestic Arts in courses in pulp and paper manufacture. 
This work has now progressed to a stage where he can de- 
vote more of his time to consulting work. 





The plant of Courtaulds, Limited, at Cornwall, Ont., part 
of which will be utilized for the manufacture of artificial silk 
from pulp, is now about complete, and it is expected that 
manufacturing operations will start this summer. Consid- 
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erable machinery has already been installed and the big fac- 
tory is being rapidly equipped. N. Linnett, factory manager, 
has arrived from the English mills, and other heads of de- 
partments are on the job. 





The annual meeting of the Spruce Falls Club, Kapuskasing, 
Ont., was held recently in the splendidly fitted-up club house. 
E. J. Jones, general manager of the Spruce Falls Company 
gave an interesting address and directors were elected for 
the coming year, with C. J. Baby as chairman. 

The three plants of Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., at Mille 
Roches, Thorold, Georgetown and Port Arthur, Ont., have 
been operating at capacity for the last few months and have 
orders to keep them ahead for some time. 

An energetic prevention campaign is being waged by Major 
C. S. Cowan and employees from the Forestry Branch in an 
effort to educate the people of the Vancouver, B. C., district, 
in the care and preservation of forests. In addition to ad- 
dresses broadcasted by radio, an essay competition is being 
conducted in the schools and a cross-word puzzle composed 
of forest terms is also being distributed to the students. 





Keep Out Prospectors to Protect Forests 


A precedent of outstanding importance in connection with 
the conservation of forest areas has been established by the 
Quebec Government. In northern Ontario many thousands of 
acres of valuable timber lands have been destroyed through 
mining operations and particularly through the lands being 
thrown open to prospectors. That the Quebec Government 
does not intend the experience to be duplicated in this Prov- 
ince is shown by the announcement that it is closing down on 
prospectors or gold speculators who plan going into the Cobb 
Lake district, about 15 miles from Chapleau, Que. 

In that section of Pontiac county a gold discovery is re- 
ported, but Government officials do not place much credence 
in the rumors and are more keen to preserve valuable tracts 
of pine and spruce. An order has been issued forbidding the 
public from entering the bush unless the individuals are armed 
with permits issued by the Forest Protective Association. 





The Service Paper Box Co. has begun the operation of a 
paper box making plant on Mercer St., Toronto, Ont. 





R. H. Locke, Canadian Paper Board Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of Montreal at 
a recent meeting, and M. Campbell, of the Canadian Bag Co., 
Limited, was chosen vice-president. 





The Ratcliff Paper Co., Toronto, which has for some years 
occupied premises at 44 York Street, recently purchased a 
large building at 80 York Street, which is now being re- 
modeled and put into shape for the’ occupancy of the firm. 
The company expect to be moving into their new home very 
shortly and will have greatly enlarged quarters and nice gen- 
eral offices. 





Quebec International Paper Co., for its new Three-Rivers 
mill, has placed with Vickers and Combustion Engineering, 
Ltd., through its consulting engineers, McLellan and Junkers- 
feldt, the largest contract for pulverized fuel equipment to 
be let within the British Empire. The contract covers com- 
plete Lopulco equipment for four Babcock and Wilcox boilers, 
each having 10,470 square feet of heating surface, furnace 
width 17 feet 7 inches, working pressure of 130 pounds. The 
equipment consists of Lopulco feeders and burners, horizontal 
and rear wall water screens, Murray Fin side walls, 5 6-tons 
Raymond mills, 5 Lopulco driers, 5 C. E. heaters, forced and 
induced fan equipment in connection with the heaters. 





Pulverized Fuel and Ruths Accumulator for New 
St. Lawrence Mill 


St. Lawrence Paper Co., Three-Rivers, Que., have pur- 
chased from Vickers and Combustion Engineering, Ltd., a 
Lopulco pulverized fuel system to be used in conjunction with 
a new 6,180 square feet Babcock and Wilcox boiler as an addi- 
tion to its p!ants. The contract includes horizontal and rear 
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But Caesar had no Printing Press 


Julius Caesar built up a vast dominion by the force 
of his own personality. When Caesar was gone the empire 
crumbled. The different parts had no common ground of 
thought to hold them together. 


Lack of communication was a serious handicap in 
ancient times. Word-of-mouth messages get to their 
destination slowly and inaccurately. A growing world 
consciousness depends upon an easy and accurate diffusion 
of information. 


Printed sheets of paper brought men out of the Dark 
Ages into our modern civilization. The printed page has 
the power to move minds, a hundred or a million at a time. 


To make the printed page broadly available is in large 
part a responsibility of the modern paper maker. 
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wall water screens, Murray Fin side walls, a C. E. plate air 
heater, two No. 5 Imp. mills each direct driven by a 60 H. P. 
motor. The guaranteed overall efficiency on this unit by the 
month at 200 per cent of rating is 82 per cent, test efficiency 
84.5 per cent. 

Vickers and Combustion Engineering have also been 
awarded the contract for a Ruths steam accumulator installa- 
tion for the same mill in connection with the Lopulco equip- 
ment. The accumulator will be constructed for 150 pounds’ 
working pressure, 4,050 cubic feet volime, with a length of 
48 feet and a diameter of 12 feet, the capacity being 24,000 
pounds of steam. This‘is the second accumulator to be in- 
stalled by the above company, the first being for Price Broth- 
ers and Co. at their new pulp and paper mill at River Bend. 





Riordon Bonds Are Being Exchanged 


Holders of Riordon Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., general mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, deposited under protective committee 
agreement, have been practically unanimous in accepting the 
plan of International Paper Co. for acquisition of their prop- 
erties. As a result they have paid almost $1,000,000 as the 
first of two equal instalments, for which they will ultimately 
receive $3,987,500 of the new International Paper 7 per cent 
preferred. 

Under the plan these bondholders were to receive three 
shares of International Paper 7 per cent preferred without 
any payment, and seven more on payment of $500 for each 
$1,000 bond. Participating holders received transferable war- 
rants for the seven shares, carrying dividends accruing from 
July 15, on the completion of the instalment payments. 





What was stated to be the biggest log jam in sixty years 
recently piled up in the Montreal River, which flows into Lake 
Temiskaming, in northern Ontario. Three hundred thousand 
logs were piled up to a height of eighty feet, with a width of 
250 yards, choking the river for 300 yards down at a point 
where the jam occurred, which was in a gorge forming one 
of the finest beauty spots of the North. Behind the gorge the 
river was blocked with between 600,000 and 700,000 logs, 
which were held by booms. An army of a hundred men 
worked day and night with dynamite to break up the jam, and 
experienced unusual difficulty in breaking it up. 





The Canadian Seaman Container Corp., Ltd., with head 
office in Toronto, Ont., have been granted a charter to manu- 
facture containers of every description made of wood fiber or 
a similar material. The authorized capital is $75,000, and 
among the incorporators are A. J. Manley, R. L. Moorhouse 
and W. A. Mitchell, all of Sudbury, Ont. 





The Ottawa River Power Co. commenced delivering power 
to the E. B. Eddy Company’s new sulphite and newsprint 
mill at Hull, Que., towards the end of last month. The com- 
pany are taking 5,000 horsepower, which will probably be 
increased to 6,000 horsepower shortly. The 234-inch Walms- 
ley newsprint machine has been put in operation. 





The Quebec government will probably take over Valcartier 
Camp as an experimental station for forestry students. Mr. 
Gustave Piché, chief of the forestry service of the province, 
visited the grounds some time ago, and an agreement be- 
tween Ottawa and Quebec is expected to be signed shortly. 





New Sale of Manitoba Timber Berths 


On his return from Ottawa to Winnipeg, Premier John 
Bracken stated that it is probable that there will be a new 
sale of the Manitoba timber berths, and that the conditions 
will be such as will keep bidders who are not prepared to go 
ahead with development work out of the auction. The new 
conditions, he stated will involve a heavier deposit than pre- 
viously, and this will be subject to forfeiture if the develop- 
ment terms are not complied with; the amounts of pulpwood, 
however, will remain the same. Certain minor changes from 
terms of the McArthur agreement now are under considera- 
tion of the director of forestry. 

The premier definitely took the stand that, even had the 
Manitoba government agreed to support the reduction in the 
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McArthur price from $2.80 to 92c, as sought by the combined 
McArthur-Spanish River interests, it would have had no effect 
upon the ultimate attitude of Hon. Chas. Stewart, Minister of 
the Interior, at Ottawa. 





Archibald Fraser, of the Fraser Companies, Ltd., operating 
in New Brunswick, said while in Montreal recently that it was 
the intention of his company to construct a newsprint mill in 
that province. The project was dependent on an adequate 
supply of power, he said. 





Bear River Mill Operating Steadily 


The Bear River Pulp Co., Ltd., have received an offer for the 
purchase of the entire output of the Bear River mill from a 
United States paper manufacturing firm. Since the reor- 
ganization of the company the mill has been operating quite 
steadily, although not to capacity. The daily production has 
been approximately twenty-five tons of Kraft pulp. 

The company has been going slowly on the production end 
since the reorganization, but it is the plan to increase the 
daily output gradually. Indications are that before the close 
of the summer the mill will be producing about sixty-five tons 
daily, if not more. 

The company is experiencing no difficulty in marketing 
the pulp in the United States, shipments being made by 
steamer and schooner from Bear River and Digby, N. S. In 
the latter port the facilities for pulp shipments are now 
excellent. C. E. Phinney of Halifax, who has been a mer- 
chant in Halifax for many years, is now general manager of 
the Bear River Pulp Co., Ltd. 





A new drive is to be constructed for the groundwood deck- 
ers at the Abitibi mill. There has been trouble with vibration 
and the shafts getting out of line. The sides of the vats are 
being stiffened, and new shafts, gears and chains installed, 
which should save a lot of time and trouble. 





Chas. Bertrand, generally known at the Abitibi mill as 
“Dad,” died early last month of heart failure at Iroquois Falls, 
Ont. He will be greatly missed, especially by the children. 





A further evidence of the growing importance of the 
Canadian paper industry is shown by the fact that the Her- 
mann Manufacturing Co. has made arrangements with the 
Waterous Engine Works, of Brantford, Ont., to build their 
refiners and continuous beaters for the Canadian trade. 





Messrs. R. A. McInnis, mill manager, and R. W. Hovey, 
head of the Service Department of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co., sailed recently for Europe. They will visit paper 
mills in Great Britain, France, Germany, Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. They were entertained by friends in Montreal 
before leaving. Mrs. Hovey accompanies Mr. Hovey to 
England. 


N. E. Wainright, of the Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has applied for a patent for a process which is sup- 
posed to eliminate cracking at the folds of coated paper in 
catalogue and similar work. The difficulty appears to have 
been overcome by Mr. Wainright’s ingenuity, the scheme be- 
ing to have an uncoated strip in the coated stock where the 
fold comes. This strip will be less than half an inch wide. 








The Foundation Co. has recently secured the following large 
contracts: Construction of a sulphite mill and addition to 
the present mill of the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Que.; construction of the newsprint mill of Waya- 
gamack News, Ltd., Three Rivers, Que.; completion of the 
water power development for the Southern Canada Power 
Co., at Drummondville, Que. The Foundation Co. also report 
that there is considerable new business offering and they look 
forward to a busy year. 





Sale of Whalen Assets Postponed to August 1 
Holders of a $3,500,000 bond issue on assets of the Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., which owns plants at Swanson Bay, 
Wood Fiber and Port Alice, along the British Columbia coast; 
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the latter two of which are now being operated by a receiver, 
were recently granted postponement of sale of the property 
until August 1, when they propose to purchase the property. 

In the meantime the sale will be advertised and a meeting 
of the bondholders will be held in Montreal to settle what bid 
will be made for the assets of the concern. 





Price Brothers Finance Construction of New Mill 

A new offering of $5,000,000 Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., first 
mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent bonds has been made by 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd., at a price of 101 and interest, at 
which price the bonds yield about 5.90 per cent. The bonds 
are payable as to principal and interest in Canada, London 
or New York. 

The purpose of the present issue is to reimburse the com- 
pany for expenditures made and to be made on its new 200-ton 
newsprint mill now under construction at Riverbend (St. 
Joseph d’Alma), Que., which it is expected will be in operation 
on December 1 of this year. 





A joint conference of the Ontario and Quebec divisions of 
the Canadian Paper Trade Association was held in Toronto at 
the King Edward Hotel a short time ago. Several interesting 
and important matters were discussed. Some members who 
were in Ottawa recently and heard Sir William Glyn-Jones, 
organizer of the Druggists’ Association of Great Britain, 
speak, gave a report on the address. R. I. Finlay, of Toronto, 
president of the C. P. T. A., was not able to be present, as he 
was confined to his home on account of eye trouble. 





No labor troubles are anticipated in pulp and paper mills 
for another twelve-month. As a result of conferences between 
executives of the unions and of the chief paper manufacturing 
concerns, an agreement was signed which is substantially the 
same as that of last year, with a few minor changes. 





The Thompson & Heyland Lumber Co., Toronto, who are 
large dealers and exporters of pulpwood, have opened a branch 
office at Cochrane, in northern Ontario, with W. H. Hartford 
in charge. 





J. A. Clark recently arrived in Canada from England, 
where he has had a wide insight in paper circles through his 
connection with the Edward Lloyd Co., Kent, England. He 
was awarded the Rober Blair scholarship in London, entitling 
him to select an industry for study and investigation. He 
chose the technology of the paper industry, which he is now 
investigating in Canada. He will spend some time in the mills 
of Ontario and will also visit a number in other parts of the 
Dominion. 


Large Cut Handled by Thompson and Heyland 


The Thompson and Heyland Lumber Co., Toronto, have 
ten portable rossing plants at work along’ the line of the 
Canadian National Railways between Hearst, Ont., and Green- 
ing, Que., a distance of 300 miles. About 22,000 cords of 
unpeeled spruce, which was bought from settlers and farmers 
during the past winter, will be rossed this summer. 

The firm have shipped 45,000 cords so far this season to 
mills in southern Ontario, Wisconsin, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and have 55,000 yet to ship. They have already 
contracted for 42,000 cords for delivery to United States mills 
during 1926, principally of poplar. Prices on all kinds of pulp- 
wood are a little easier than a year ago. 








Newsprint Held Up at the Border 

A considerable quantity of Canadian-made, half-tone news 
is being held up at the border by United States customs 
officials who are demanding what is approximately equal to 
fifteen per cent duty, despite the fact that the paper going 
through is reported to be of a quality conforming to the United 
States Treasury decision. 

For the past two years there has been no difficulty along 
this line. It is alleged that certain United States officials are 
prompted to act in a retaliatory spirit, arising out of the 
agitation which has been raised in Canada respecting an em- 
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bargo on the embargo of pulp wood from private lands. In 
the meantime, an adjustment of the situation is expected, but, 
if the matter is kept up, so far as half-tone news is concerned, 
it will be impossible for Canadian mills to do business over 
the line on this grade of paper. 





The International Joint Waterways Commission held two 
sittings in Montreal towards the middle of May in connection 
with the application of the Province of New Brunswick to 
develop 80,000 horsepower at Grand Falls, N. B. The sittings 
were then adjourned to June 12th in order to give an oppor- 
tunity for the New Brunswick administration to conclude 
agreements with the various interests concerned with the 
development. A final decision is expected at the next sittings, 
which will be held in Montreal. In the meantime the New 
Brunswick legislature has passed a bill providing for the 
reorganization of the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission, and for a credit of $9,000,000 for the development, 
so that everything will be in readiness to start in as soon as 
the Waterways Commission has given its decision. 





Serious forest fires have occurred in Ontario, especially in 
the Thunder Bay region, and also in New Brunswick. Despite 
the lateness of the season, there have been singularly few 
forest fires in the province of Quebec during the present year. 
Only one or two minor outbreaks have been reported, and 
these have been dealt with so quickly that they had little time 
to spread. Dry, hot weather throughout British Columbia 
during the early part of May resulted in quite a large number 
of forest fires, some of which assumed serious proportions. 





Through an order-in-council approved by the lieutenant- 
governor, a forest reserve has been created in the counties 
of Labelle and Papineau, Quebec. The order-in-council sets 
a period of 75 years, and the lands must be classified in the 
course of the vear 1925. All lands unfit for cultivation in 
that section will form part of the reserve, and the rest will 
be colonized. 





Hydro-Electric Power Vital to Canadian 
- Development 


A matter which bids fair to rival the question of pulpwood 
embargo is that of the export of hydro-electric power to the 
United States. The question is attracting considerable atten- 
tion at the present time owing to efforts which are being made 
to obtain a long-term license to export power to be developed 
at the Long Sault Rapids, at Carillon on the Ottawa River. 
If this is obtained, American capital will be forthcoming to 
develop approximately 400,000 horsepower. 

The whole subject is one of vital importance to Canada in 
general and to the pulp and paper industry in particular, and 
is giving rise to considerable discussion. Julian C. Smith, 
vice-president and general manager of the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company, has come out quite strongly against 
the exportation of power, because he considers that there is 
no territory along the international boundary from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific where Canadian power can be safely 
spared for exportation. A careful analysis of the future 
power requirements of the various provinces indicates that 
it is only a matter of a comparatively few years when do- 
mestic needs will absorb all the power that can be econom- 
ically developed within transmission range of the boundary, 
from New Brunswick to British Columbia. 





Dan Daverin, of the Daverin Paper Mills, Camden East, 
Ont., recently stated that the plant will start operations in 
the near future and will turn out book paper. 





The annual meeting of Dominion Envelopes & Cartons, Ltd., 
Toronto, was held recently, and E. Newell, managing director, 
reported that the firm had had a splendid year of business in 
view of conditions during 1924. Mr. Newell was re-elected 
president and managing director, E. G. Thedford vice-presi- 
dent, and H. Breckenridge secretary-treasurer. The company 
has just completed large extensions, which are now being oc- 
cupied. The basement is being used for the turning out of 
cartons, and the space on the other flats for general offices and 
warehouse purposes. 
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News Briefs from Washington 

















Losses in Pulpwood by Decay Reduced by 
Improved Storage 


Losses occurring in paper and pulp mills as a result of the 
action of fungi on stored wood and pulp can be reduced by 
improving storage conditions, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. An extensive study made by the 
Forest Service, in co-operation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, to determine the extent of the decay in pulpwood, 
the cause, and the remedy, has brought out information ex- 
pected to be of great value to the pulp and paper industry. 

The continued depletion and approaching exhaustion of 
pulpwood forests in the Northeastern and Lake States, 
coupled with the possibility of a Canadian embargo on pulp- 
wood—1,050,000 cords are now imported annually from the 
Dominion—constitute a major forestry problem of the present 
day. A considerable portion of the losses during storage 
can be saved by slight changes in mill practice. 

A group of 33 interested mills subscribed to a fund which 
enabled the Forest Products Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to assign two pathologists and 
two chemists to the study, of which Bulletin 1298 on the 
Control of Decay is a first report. The effects of both the 
fungi which merely discolor pulp—molds—and the true wood 
destroying fungi are discussed together with chemical deter- 
rents and their application and methods of yard sanitation. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





The contest between the publishers and the importers of 
paper as to the proper definition of “newsprint” and all it 
connotes has been referred by the Treasury Department to 
the Government Printing Office. This is hardly likely to 
settle the dispute, for the Government office has a peculiar 
definition of its own, by which it speaks of all paper that can 
be printed on as “newsprint,” irrespective as to whether it 
has been so treated as to make it as good as the finest writing 
paper. The definition involves the tariff on paper, “news- 
print” being admitted free, and other paper taxed. 





The Austrian Paper Products Industry, 1924 


Assistant Trade Commissioner Elbert Baldwin, Vienna, 
reports to the Department of Commerce as follows: 

With certain exceptions, Austria can absorb only some 
20 per cent of its output of paper products, and the pros- 
perity of this branch of the industry is therefore dependent 
upon foreign markets. During the period of inflation Aus- 
trian production of this class of manufactures rose above pre- 
war levels. The dismemberment of the Empire and the 
establishment of import embargoes followed later by high 
import tariffs in the Succession States caused a severe de- 
pression in the industry and during this period many of the 
new plants which had sprung up during the postwar years 
disappeared. The only factories that have been able to main- 
tain a greater than pre-war production are those manufac- 
turing cigarette paper and cigarette tubes. 





Netherlands Paper Trade 


Germany supplied about 85 per cent of the total imports 
of paper and boards into the Netherlands during 1924. 

Imports of all paper-base stocks, with the exccption of 
mechanical wood pulp, show considerable increases over 
1923. The greatest increase was shown in straw pulp, which 
gained 127 per cent over the previous year, followed by 
chemical wood pulp, 53 per cent, and rags, 43 per cent. 
The decrease in imports of mechanical wood pulp amounted 
to 34 per cent under 1923. 
_ Exports of all paper base stocks also showed considerable 
increases over 1923 exports, the greatest increase being in 


chemical wood pulp, which rose 265 per cent over the previous 
year, followed by mechanical wood pulp, 95 per cent; straw 
pulp, 75 per cent; and rags 25 per cent. Although the per- 
centages of increase are large, the quantities of wood and 
straw pulp exported are still of little importance. Practically 
all of the wood and straw pulp imported into the Nether- 
lands is used for consumption in Dutch mills. There is, 
however, a considerable trade in rag stock, the quantity ex- 
ported greaty exceeding the imports. 

Most of the wood pulp imported into the Netherland comes 
from Sweden, Norway, Finland and Germany, while all the 
straw pulp imported comes from Germany. Germany sup- 
plied 46 per cent of the rag stock imported during 1924, 26 
per cent came from Belgium, and the remainder from Great 
Britain, France, Italy and elsewhere. 





Side Runs on Paper Trade 


Finnish Paper Market.—A report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Kekich, Helsingfors, states that the paper 
market is active and steady. Pulp prices are somewhat slack. 
Exports of paper from Finland during April amounted to 
18,000 metric tons (metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds) and 
pulp exports to 31,000 tons. 

Swedish Pulp and Paper Prices Firm.—There was no change 
in the prices quoted on wood pulp in the domestic market 
up to April 30, with the exception of strong sulphate, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul General C. I. Dawson, Stock- 
holm. Paper prices also remained firm. 

March Exports from Norway.—A report from A. Fenselau, 
office of the Commercial Attache, Copenhagen, states that 
exports of paper from Norway during March amounted to 
26,500 metric tons, of which 15,300 metric tons represented 
newsprint. Pulp exports consisted of 53,600 tons of mechani- 
cal groundwood and 24,400 tons of chemical pulp. 

German Paper and Allied Industries——Reports from con- 
sular officers in the paper-making centers of Germany indi- 
cate that on the whole conditions are considered satisfactory. 
Prices of base stocks continue to show an upward tendency 
and are forcing the prices of finished paper and paper prod- 
ucts to follow. A shortage of rags and waste is reported by 
the pulp mills. The fine paper industry is reported to have 
been seriously handicapped for the past 6 months by the 
scarcity and high cost of rags. Conditions in the various 
branches of the pulp and paper industries have been made 
the subject of Special Series No. 80. 

Austrian Production.—Reports from the office of the Com- 
mercial Attache at Vienna place the production of paper 
during the first quarter of 1925 at approximately 42,800 
metric tons and of chemical pulp at 42,400 metric tons. 

Shanghai Paper Market.—A report from Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache A. H. Evans, Peking, states that arriving 
cargoes of paper are being readily absorbed on the Shanghai 
paper market. Prices are reported to show an upward 
trend. 

Imports of Paper into Haiti—Imports of paper and paper 
manufactures into Haiti during the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1924, were valued at $100,380, according to a re- 
port from Consul Maurice P. Dunlap, Port au Prince. Ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of the imports came from the United 
States, followed by France with 17 per cent, Germany with 
10 per cent, and the Netherlands with 4 per cent. 


Market for Kraft Paper in New Zealand.—The consump- 
tion of kraft paper in the Aukland district is estimated at 
1,750 tons per year, of which 750 tons are imported and the 
remainder supplied by the domestic mills located at Dunedin. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the imports are from Canada, 
which enjoys the advantage of a preferential tariff rate in 
the New Zealand market. Canadian kraft has recently been 
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quoted at around £29 ($138) per ton, c.i.f. Aukland. (Consul 
K. de G. MeVitty.) 

Australian Paper Imports.—Imports of paper and station- 
ery into Australia during the last six months of 1924 were 
valued at $15,511,875, a slight increase over those during a 
similar period in 1923, which were valued at $15,368,923. 
Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt in his report calls atten- 
tion to the fact that while receipts increased as compared 
with the previous year the share of the United States in this 
trade decreased from $1,595,122 during the last half of 
1923 to $1,480,278 during the corresponding period in 1924. 
The chief competition in the Australian paper market is from 
the English and Canadian firms, which are favored by the 
preferential tariff rates, and from the Scandinavian firms, 
which are competitors in the lower-priced papers. 


The Brazilian Paper Market.—The principal kinds of paper 
imported into Brazil are, in the order of their importance, 
newsprint, “assetinado,” lithographic paper, and sulphite 
bond. Brazilian paper dealers do not as a rule carry stocks 
of many varieties of paper, but prefer to keep on hand only 
a few grades that may serve for as many purposes as pos- 
sible. An illustration of this tendency is the “assetinado,” 
a hard-sized, machine-finish or supercalendered book paper, 
which can be used for either printing or writing. The 
newsprint trade at present is almost entirely in the hands 
of German and Scandinavian exporters, but there is a fairly 
good market for American paper of other grades. The price 
advantage enjoyed by European exporters over American 
firms has apparently narrowed within the past few months 
and several local paper importers have manifested interest 
in paper of American manufacture. 


All varieties of paper except newsprint are handled on 
the local market by importing wholesalers. Under the 
existing customs regulations newspapers are permitted to 
import newsprint at rates of duty considerably under those 
paid by other importers. Ninety days’ sight or 120 days’ 
date are the credit terms usually granted to local paper 
importers. Quotations should be made c.i.f. Rio de Janeiro, 
as such quotations enable the importer mre easily to com- 
pare American and European prices. 


Labor Conditions in the German Paper Industry.—Wages 
in the paper industry are reported lower than those paid 
in other trades. Maximum weekly earnings of skilled ma- 
chine workers are around 30 marks ($7.14) per week of 48 
hours, including the bonus for a wife and two children, com- 
pared with an average weekly wage of between 33 and 38 
marks ($7.85 and $9.04) throughout industries as a whole. 
Wages in the Rhineland are higher than in other parts of 
the country, workers in paper industry in Cologne and other 
cities of this district receiving around 30 marks ($7.14) per 
week, compared with 21 marks ($5) in the eastern part of 
the country. 


The Polish Chemical-Pulp Industry.—The production of 
chemical pulp in Poland has steadily increased during the 
past four years, the output during 1924 reaching a total 
of 29,793 metric tons compared with 29,996 tons in 1923; 
23,498 tons in 1922, and 20,422 tons in 1921. Domestic con- 
sumption decreased to some extent during 1924 owing to the 
general depression in industry following the stabilization 
of the currency and the high taxes imposed in connection 
with the Government’s financial reform. (Consul Donald R. 
Heath, Warsaw.) 


German Pulp and Paper Production.—A total of 574,654 
metric tons of mechanical pulp and 730,311 tons (metric ton 
equals 2,204.6 pounds) of chemical pulp were produced by 
the German mills during 1924. The greater part of the out- 
put was absorbed by the domestic paper mills, only 19 per 
cent of the chemical pulp and 2 per cent of the mechanical 
pulp being marketed abroad. Paper production by mills of 
the German paper association was reported to reach a total 
of 1,649,622 tons, of which 354,622 tons represented news- 
print. Production by the board mills was reported at 276,- 
364 tons. Approximately 35 per cent of the newsprint pro- 
duction, 30 per cent of the other classes of paper, and 15 
per cent of the output of boards were exported. 


Swiss Paper Industry Below Normal.—The four mills in 
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the Berne district are still operating on a reduced schedule, 
following the domestic overproduction after the war and 
also the increased imports of foreign papers. Prices have 
fallen despite the increased costs of raw materials. Paper 
manufacturers report a small increase in production during 
the past few months. (Consul Thornwell Haynes, Berne.) 


Effect of Lockout on Swedish Pulp and Paper Industry.—It 
is estimated that the recent labor conflict in Sweden caused 
a loss in production of 15,000 metric tons (metric ton equals 
2,204.6 pounds) of mechanical pulp, 40,000 tons of chemical 
pulp, and 11,000 tons of paper. Prices, however, show little 
or no effect of the conflict. Of the anticipated 1925 produc- 
tion, 65 per cent of the sulphite pulp, 80 per cent of the soda 
pulp, and 65 per cent of the mechanical pulp have been con- 
tracted for, a number of the sales being for 1926 delivery. 
There is reported to be an increased demand for high grade 
chemical pulp by the Italian silk industry. (Commercial 
Attaché T. O. Klath, Stockholm.) 

Imports of Paper into Uruguay—1924.—Imports of paper 
and paper products into Uruguay during 1924 reached a 
total value of $700,984, according to a report from Consul 
O. G. Marsh, Montevideo. The largest item was newsprint 
paper (in rolls), which amounted to 12,073,578 pounds, valued 
at $280,202. 

Current Paper Imports into Cuba.—Imports of paper into 
the port of Santiago, Cuba, during the first two months of 
the current year consisted of 29,570 pounds of printing and 
writing papers, 70,938 pounds of wrapping papers, and 380,- 
884 pounds of other classes of paper, the total importations 
reaching a value of $21,835. The United States furnished 
83 per cent of the printing and writing paper; Germany 
96 per cent of the wrapping paper; and Germany and the 
United States 50 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, of the 
other classes of paper. 


Demand for Sulphite Pulp by Artificial-Silk Industry.— 
The use of strong sulphite pulp for the manufacture of 
artificial silk has attracted special attention during the past 
few months, according to a report from Consul W. H. Sholes, 
of the Goteborg consular district. Certain of the sulphite 
mills in that district are reported to have received large 
orders from Italy and France, and the demand has increased 
to such an extent that one of the mills has been reserved for 
this production. 


Paper Imports into Guatemala for 1924.—Imports of paper 
and paper products into Guatemala declined from $377,000 
during 1923 to $348,000 during the past calendar year. Im- 
portations from the United States show the heaviest decline, 
from $200,000 to $135,000, a loss of 32 per cent. 


Philippine Paper Imports.—Imports of paper and paper 
manufactures into the Philippine Islands during March 
reached a value of $227,000, according to a cablegram from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner E. E. George, Manila. 


Norwegian Pulp and Paper Exports.—Exports of pulp and 
paper from Norway during February were valued at 26,- 
600,000 crowns ($4,056,500), according to a cablegram re- 
ceived from A. Fenselau, office of the commercial attaché, 
Copenhagen. Exports of wood pulp to the United States 
were reported as valued at $511,000. 


Imports of Wood Pulp into Argentina.—A total of 16,167 
metric tons (metric ton equal 2,204.6 pounds) of wood pulp 
were imported into Argentina during 1923, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner G. S. Brady, Buenos Aires. 
Over one-half of the receipts came from Germany, which 
furnished 9,951 tons, the balance being received from Fin- 
land, Sweden, and Austria, which supplied from 2,000 tons 
to 2,400 tons apiece. Small amounts were also received from 
Lithuania, Italy and France. 


Japanese Mill to Resume Operations—As a measure of 
relief to both the pulp and sawmill industries, the Governor 
General of Chosen (Korea) has decided to cut timber in cer- 
tain forest reserves on the shore of the Upper Yalu River 
and to sell it to these industries at a low price. As a result 
of this step on the part of the Government, the pulp mill at 
Shingishu will resume operations in May. The capacity of 
this mill is reported at 15,000 tons of pulp annually. (Consul 
W. R. Langdon, Antung, China.) 
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The Liungstrém-Howden 
AIR PREHEATER 


Overall Plant Efficiency Increased 


The Ljungstrom Preheater materially increases boiler efficiency 
and decreases fuel costs. It produces a balanced draught con- 
dition which lends to the flexibility of the entire plant. It will 
frequently pay for itself in less than a year. 


Principle of Operation 


The Ljungstrém Preheater is the only one em- 
ploying the regenerative principle. A _ rotor, 
containing the preheating surface, passes alter- 
nately in the path of hot exit gases and cold in- 
coming air. One side is continuously receiving 
heat while the other side is imparting it. 





A forced and induced draught fan, forming a 
part of the unit maintains a steady flow of hot 
gases and cold air at a predetermined pressure 
and giving balanced drait conditions. 


A small soot blower keeps the heating sur- 
faces bright and clean. SIMPLE AND EF- 
FICIENT. 


Low First Cost 


The “nesting” construction of the rotor makes possible an enor- 
mous heating surface in a minimum space—at least four times 
the heating surface practicable in an economizer or other air 
preheater. On a basis of cost per square foot the first cost is low. 


OVER 1,000,000 SQUARE FEET IN THE UNITED STATES 


Within eighteen months there has been installed over a million square feet 
of heating surface in the U.S. A large proportion of this is now in success- 
ful operation in leading paper mills. 


Repeat orders are assuming large proportions 


ALL SIZES—Prompt shipments 


Lungstrém Preheaters are built in standard sizes for 30 to 3,000 
Hence prompt shipments are assured. 


All Sizes 
ll. P. Boilers. 


If you are not Ljungstrém equipped you are wasting coal 
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The Waste Problem at Newsprint Mills * 
By VANCE P. EDWARDES 


HILE the problem confronting the newsprint mills in 

waste water utilization is more serious than in some 
other branches of the industry, there is no reason for anyone 
being discouraged. It is true that the economical disposal 
of waste sulphite liquor offers special difficulties which are 
yet to be surmounted. But so far as the proper handling 
of the paper machine waters is concerned, we firmly believe 
that practical means are now available to accomplish the 
purpose. The two problems will be separately considered. 


Industrial Losses in the Sulphite Mill 


Waste Liquor—The disposal of industrial wastes by dis- 
charge into streams has taken place over such a period of time 
that it perhaps seems the natural method to use. Almost with 
the inception of the sulphite process, however, chemists began 
working on the utilization of the organic products dissolved in 
the liquor. When one stops to recall that over half the weight 
of the wood is dissolved in and thrown away with the waste 
it is readily seen that an enormous field of research is opened 
up. In fact, one very famous chemist has made the prediction 
that in the years to come sulphite pulp will occupy the same 
position with respect to the materials recovered as coke now 
does to its valuable by-products. 

Without reviewing the literature on this subject in detail, 
some of the more important suggested uses of sulphite waste 
liquor may be cited. Probably first in order of importance is 
the production of alcohol through the treatment of the waste 
and fermentation with yeast. This alcohol must not be con- 
fused with that obtained from the destructive distillation of 
wood; it is a nearly pure ethyl or “grain” alcohol. The use 
of the waste liquor in the production of a core binder for use 
in foundries is the subject of patents, as is also the prepara- 
tion of a material which is to be used in conjunction with true 
tanning agents in the tanning of leather. Sulphite liquor has 
also been used as a road binder and, upon concentration, as an 
adhesive. It has also been evaporated to dryness and destruc- 
tively distilled with the production of a vile-smelling gas of 
about half the heating value of coal gas. The most recent de- 
velopment is the disposal of the waste liquor by concentration 
and incineration under boilers. It is claimed that enough 
heat can be obtained from the burning of concentrated waste 
liquor to carry on the required evaporation. 

One of the greatest difficulties now in the way of fuller 
utilization of this material arises from the fact that the 
quantities of liquor are so huge. For every pound of pulp 
about nine pounds of liquor are set free, containing one pound 
of solid material. Furthermore, it is impossible to recover 
more than 60 per cent of this liquor in undiluted form. 

Although the values represented in sulphite wastes are 
enormous, the prices of its derivatives are largely controlled 
by those of competing products, and developments are thus 
restricted. A case in point is the production of alcohol. Only 
one plant in this country has ever operated at all continu- 
ously, and it was forced to close very shortly after the war 
because of the enormous drop in prices. At present, I believe, 
it is again in operation. Only one alcohol mill out of over 20 
in Sweden is now in operation, all the others having been 
forced to suspend, so that the utilization of waste liquor as 
alcohol seems to hold out little promise for the immediate 
future. It might yet prove feasible to concentrate and burn 
the waste liquor after fermentation and distillation, but this 
line of attack, so far as is known, is not being followed up. 
The limited use of the other products mentioned precludes 
their serious consideration in the solution of the problem as 
a whole. The one remaining possibility noticed above, is that 
of evaporating and burning the liquor. This method seems to 
offer a way out of the immediate difficulty, but it necessarily 
prevents the recovery of any of the dissolved materials. 

We at the Forest Products Laboratory are convinced that 
the greatest hope for the future lies not in finding means 
of utilizing, even to a small extent, waste liquor of the present 
chemical characteristics, but rather in the development of 


——ae 
_' Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
Service, Madison, Wisconsin. 

* Read before the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, at Niagara Falls, N. 5 


Y., June 5, 1925. 
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new methods of pulping which shall be step-like in character, 
and the utilization of the chemical products split off from the 
reaction at each step. Such a process cannot be developed 
in one year or probably even in ten. Of this, however, we 
are sure: The ultimate economic solution must come through 
a complete utilization of the various chemical products of 
pulping rather than the utilization of the pulp alone and the 
“disposal” of the remainder. So little is known about the 
fundamental chemistry of the sulphite process, and of the 
waste liquor in particular, that the field is practically unlim- 
ited and the enormous effort required in its exploration amply 
warranted. 

Fiber in Waste Liquor—Aside from the losses of matter dis- 
solved in waste sulphite liquor, a comparatively small loss 
of long fiber takes place, amounting to about 5 pounds per 
ton in a well-operated mill. Any loss from this source should 
be practically eliminated if suitable drainer bottoms are 
installed in the blow pits. 

Heat Losses—Without discussing the question at length, 
I should like to bring to attention in this connection the enor- 
mous heat losses which occur during the normal cycle of 
digester operation. From my own experience I believe that 
more than half of this heat can be recovered in usable form, 
and that at not too great an expense. 


Losses in the Groundwood Mill 


Fiber Lost in White-Water—The average of several tests 
made on a news groundwood mill producing 76 tons a day 
showed a fiber loss of 4.5 tons, or 6 per cent, and a water con- 
sumption of 38,000 gallons per ton. Only about half of this 
water was paper machine white-water. 

However, a groundwood mill lends itself very satisfactorily 
to a practically closed system, and the only objection which 
has been found to date to a completely closed system is the 
gradual accumulation of pitch in the circulating or conveying 
water. Whether this trouble can be overcome by the use of 
a clay like Bentonite has not as yet been proved, but the 
indications are favorable. It is possible to recirculate a very 
large proportion of the water in a groundwood mill without 
encountering any serious difficulties. 


Stopping White-Water Losses in the Paper Mill 


The white-water discharge offers the greatest incentive to 
the recovery of fiber and the re-use of the water, and the fact 
that greater effort has not been put forth in these directions I 
cannot help but feel is due to the incredulous attitude of mill 
superintendents. Of course, the mill manager must be “sold” 
on the idea of re-using water, but it is a foregone conclusion 
that unless the superintendent himself is an enthusiast no 
progress can be made. The prayer of many a superintendent 
might be phrased as “O Lord, give it to me fresh and plenty of 
it,” and they shun white-water as the evil one is said to abhor 
the holy font. In a large number of mills today, the water 
consumption per ton of paper made is in the neighborhood of 
40,000 gallons and the fiber loss around 10 per cent. In con- 
trast to such a situation, actual instances can be cited of 
American mills where every gallon of water is measured 
and the consumption reduced to as low a figure as 3,000 gal- 
lons per ton, with a loss of only 1 to 1% per cent of fiber. 

It must not be taken for granted, however, that this very 
desirable condition can be attained by merely wishing. A 
careful study of the amount and richness of white water from 
various sources must be conducted, and the pulp saver equip- 
ment when installed must receive intelligent care. All wast- 
age of fresh water tending to increase the volume of white- 
water, such as the continuous running of a hose into the 
wire pit must be stopped. The importance of such precau- 
tions is illustrated by the fact that a 1-inch hose under 40 
pounds pressure will discharge 350,000 gallons in 24 hours. 
Furthermore, steps must be taken to prevent floor washings 
contaminating the machine white-water, as nothing will so 
surely disgust a superintendent with the whole recirculation 
proposition as to get oil in the stock. 

For the best operation, it is advisable to divide the wet end 
of the machine according to the richness of the white water 
produced. Unless there is some valid reason which will pre- 
vent their use on fast-running news machines, trays should 
be installed and the water properly combined with that from 
the suction box and suction couch. No specific rules can be ° 
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given which will apply to all mills, but the general principle of 
separating and recovering the fiber in the various: white- 
waters at the source is of prime importance to the success- 
ful operation of a closed system. 

In general, the recovery of white-water and its re-use is 
simpler in a news than in a book mill, although at any mill 
where a large proportion of groundwood is used it is hardly 
possible to attain as high an efficiency as is reached by mills 
using a 100 per cent furnish of long-fibered stock. News mills 
are fortunate in that the infrequency of color changes will 
permit the use of settling tanks of large volume. 

Despite the fact that their arguments have been disproved 
again and again, there are still those who persist in condemn- 
ing the fiber recovered from white-water. The fact that such 
fiber was satisfactory for paper-making purposes before it 
went on the machine should be sufficient proof that anything 
which may have happened since is in some way the fault of 
the mill. This is not to say that a satisfactory white-water 
recovery plant can be operated by allowing the fiber to slime 
and decay before it gets back on the machine. But if the 
recovered fiber is put back on to the wire at the earliest mo- 
ment, a system free from trouble will be practically guar- 
anteed. 

Some advantages directly connected with the re-use of 
white-water which are not generally considered are better 
opacity and formation and, if alum is used, a very appreciable 
reduction in the amount required, depending upon the original 
hardness of the water. Furthermore in cold climates a fairly 
large amount of heat is absorbed by the fresh water. This 
source of loss would also be eliminated if the greater propor- 
tion of the water were recirculated, with a corresponding im- 
provement in machine conditions as a result. 

I am not as doubtful of the success of a closed system as I 
was a few months ago. What I have seen very recently leads 
me to believe that such a system is within the range of practi- 
cal operation, so that the water lost need only be that evapo- 
rated from the sheet going over the dryers. 

In the foregoing I have considered the paper machine as a 
separate operating unit, but in those mills which produce their 
own groundwood and sulphite an obvious and very satisfac- 
tory outlet is provided for any excess white-water from the 
paper mill. The only complication to be guarded against is 
the use of colored water in white furnishes. 

Types of Pulp Savers—There are two general classes of 
save-alls in use, the first in which the white-water is passed 
through a filtering material and the second in which the pulp 
is settled to the bottom of a tank and so recovered. Without 
discussing the various types in detail, it appears that devices 
of the first class will be most efficient when handling all long 
fiber. They will show their minimum efficiency when handling 
a discharge containing short fiber and clay, in which case 
the settling tank is the most satisfactory equipment. News- 
print, lying between the two extremes, can use either or pos- 
sibly both classes of apparatus to advantage. 

Measuring White-Water Losses—Judging from such in- 
formation as is now available, the average fiber lost in all the 
paper mills of this country is in the neighborhood of 7 per 
cent. It is not a difficult matter for a superintendent to deter- 
mine whether the fiber loss at his mill is above or below the 
average, provided the sewers are in accessible locations. Even 
where they are not, the volume and fiber content of the 
white-water can be determined if it is gone after whole- 
heartedly. In general, the best as well as the simplest in- 
strument for measuring volumes is the rectangular weir. It 
can be satisfactorily instalied by any millwright, if a few 
precautions are observed regarding its location and propor- 
tions. Water-level recorders can be obtained at no great 
expense and when installed will afford a thorough record of 
the fluctuations and the volume of white-water. 

Quite as important as measuring the volume is a continu- 
ous determination of the proportion of solid material carried 
out. While samples taken at irregular intervals may give a 
general indication of operating conditions, accidents will 
happen in the best regulated industries. At times, par- 
ticularly during the night shifts, large quantities of fiber 
may find their way to the sewer and thence to the river. A 
continuous sampling device is therefore an indispensable 
adjunct of the water level recorder. By the means of these 
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two instruments the whole story of the effluent is open to 
inspection. Furthermore, leaks and poor operation can be 
detected before they have had an opportunity to cause a seri- 
ous loss. 

The usual method of determining the amount of solid matter 
in any sample selected for examination is to filter a definite 
quantity, say 50 cc., through a tared and fluted filter paper. 
In case filler is present, it becomes necessary to ash the com- 
bined solids, the loss in weight representing the fiber. A 
much more rapid method where no filler is present, and one 
which has been found entirely satisfactory for routine mill 
operation, is to centrifuge in an oil-separation tube 50 to 
100 cc. of the white-water. Then by reference to a previously 
prepared table the number of ccs. of solid matter thrown down 
to the tip of the tube is readily converted to pounds per thou- 
sand gallons. The centrifuge test is so simple that after it 
is once established the laboratory boy can attend to it. It 
will be of greater assistance in the control of the mill white- 
water problem as a whole if separate tests are made for the 
various machines where a loss can occur. 


Cost of Save-All Equipment and the Savings Possible 

In a 100-ton mill the saving of 1 per cent of the stock based 
upon production, with stock valued at $25.00 a ton, would 
amount to more than $6,000 a year. The cost of installation 
and operation of a power-driven save-all for the same period 
would be a little over $5,000, leaving a credit balance to the 
save-all equipment of over $1,000. For a mill of the same size 
sedimentation tanks may cost from $4,000.00 to $18,000.00, 
and if we assume that two $9,000.00 settling tanks will recover 
2 per cent of stock valued at $25.00 a ton, the yearly gross 
saving will amount to more than $7,000.00, with an operating 
cost of $3,000, which includes interest on the investment. A 
home-made settling tank can be constructed without a great 
deal of difficulty or expense and can be made to recover over 
90 per cent of the waste. The first cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $2,000.00 for each save-all, and one should be 
on every machine. 

Aside from the actual money saving, the conservation fea- 
ture of fiber recovery is of great importance. If we take the 
production of all grades of paper in the United States for 
1924 at 7 million tons and assume but 1 per cent of the 
production recovered through proper save-all equipment, the 
amount will be 70,000 tons. As pointed out previously, the 
average fiber loss in white-water at all mills is well over 7 per 
cent of the production, a waste which by proper methods could 
be reduced to 2 per cent. The result would be a saving of 350 
thousand tons having a total value of 10 million dollars. 


Stream Pollution 

The subject of stream pollution has been widely agitated 
by various enthusiasts who were without a thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions. Erroneous conclusions have been drawn 
by untrained observers, and various industrial wastes have 
been subjected to blame out of all proportion to the actual 
damage they have caused. Nevertheless, from investigations 
that have been conducted in New York and Ohio, it seems safe 
to conclude that wastes from industrial plants as a group are 
more damaging to fish and plant life, either directly or indi- 
rectly, than domestic sewage. In reply to a questionnaire 
which was sent out to trained observers, 49 per cent agreed 
with the above conclusion, 10 per cent were not sure but 
thought it probable, and only 5 per cent definitely answered 
in the negative. The term pollution as used here does not 
mean the addition of actual disease germs, but rather of media 
which destroy the natural revivifying power of streams and 
by reducing the amount of the soluble oxygen in the, streams 
prevent the growth of proper fish food and water plants. 


Undoubtedly the best purpose to which some streams can 
be put is that of a carrier for industrial wastes, but others are 
doubtless now polluted to a far greater extent than is advisa- 
ble or allowable and will have to be-cleaned up. 


When industry was young and populations were smaller, the 
pollution of streams was not a serious matter. Now, however, 
conditions have reached a danger point in many localities, par- 
ticularly in those sections of the country which have to depend 
upon the rivers for their drinking water supply. In one case 
a community has found it necessary to double-treat their 
drinking water in order to be assured of its purity. Dilution 
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of the effluent determines in general the degree of harmfulness 
of a discharge, and a study of various industrial wastes con- 
ducted by the Conservation Commission of the State of New 
York indicates that sulphite liquor in the proportion of 1 to 
100 is fatal to bass. In this connection it may be remarked 
that different types of fish show widely varying powers of 
resistance to industrial wastes, trout being the least resistant. 
Bass and perch belong in a middle group, and the bullhead in 
the most resistant. 

Various States are now conducting stream surveys in order 
to determine the degree of pollution existing. In every case 
with which I am familiar, the attitude of the State officials 
toward the industries is of an extremely broad-minded char- 
acter, and every indication is that co-operation is the keynote 
of their program. The States themselves are entering into 
co-operative agreements which cover the steps to be taken in 
the control of pollution of interstate streams. The tanning 
and the milk industries are following a similar course, having 
pooled their interests in establishing central laboratories for 
the thorough study of their particular problems. It is doubt- 
ful if such steps are necessary in the newsprint mills, although 
an organization within the industry devoted to fundamental 
research of pulping would doubtless go a long way toward 
solving the waste sulphite liquor problem. But this I am 
afraid is too much to expect in the near future. It can be 
taken for granted, however, and without any reservations, 
that unless the various industries, pulp and paper included, 
show a serious desire to reduce the stream pollution occa- 
sioned by their individual plants, they can be assured of more 
drastic legislation being enacted by the various States than is 
even now being agitated, and that at no distant date. 


The White-Water Committee 

It was in 1922 that the general committee on waste in the 
industry was appointed by the Technical Association, and at 
yearly intervals or oftener the subcommittee on white-water 
losses has brought the matter to your attention through talks 
or published articles. In spite of all the agitation, little has 
been accomplished so far as the industry as a whole is con- 
cerned, although a few of the more progressive mills are un- 
doubtedly, reaping the benefits of more complete white-water 
utilization. This year it was agreed by the Technical Asso- 
ciation and the Forest Products Laboratory that more prog- 
ress could be made if a sufficient number of mills were inter- 
ested to the extent of turning in a monthly white-water ques- 
tionnaire to the laboratory. There the information would be 
tabulated and resubmitted to the co-operating mills without, 
however, disclosing the identity of the individual responses. 
Among the newsprint mills this work has recently been taken 
over by the News Print Service Bureau, and it is hoped that 
more mills will become interested to the extent of exchanging 
facts of operation. Costs are no longer kept secret, so that no 
valid reason is apparent for failure to exchange information 
about white-water. 

Résumé 

The sulphite waste liquor problem is still far from being 
solved, although some progress has been made toward a par- 
tial solution under present conditions; and the hope is that 
pulping may ultimately be carried on in a series of steps, each 
step producing materials which can be readily converted into 
chemicals of value. 

The groundwood waste water problem is one principally of 
mechanics, and has already been solved in the more pro- 
gressive mills. 

The same general statement as above holds true for paper 
machine operation, although here the value of materials recov- 
ered is higher and the incentive should therefore be greater. 
It is our conviction at the laboratory that the results here 
suggested can be accomplished with the expenditure of com- 
paratively little money and effort. The savings will not only 
repay the cost of the equipment in a short time, but will also 
improve the quality of the product, remove the stream-pollu- 
tion bugbear, and carry the country one step forward toward 
a more complete utilization of our forest resources. 





The Webster Mfg. Company announces the appointment 
of Mr. L. A. Scheck as manager of the Boston sales office, 
at 902 Oliver Building. 
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Bonds, Ledgers and Fine Papers * 


By W. D. SOMMERVILLE 


HE subject, “Bonds, Ledgers and Fine Papers,” covers 

such a wide field that I will have to deal with it in a very 
general manner, emphasizing only one or two of the many 
different problems a superintendent in these lines runs up 
against every day. 

In the first place, it is difficult to draw the line where these 
grades begin and where they end, but to all practical purposes 
it includes papers between the prices of seven and fifty cents 
per pound, which are primarily used for correspondence or 
record. 

Definition of Terms 

The term Bond Paper usually includes any paper from 
thirteen-pound folio to twenty-four-pound folio, which is 
reasonably hard, of moderate finish, and intended to be writ- 
ten upon either by pen and ink or by typewriter. This proba- 
bly seems a wide generalization, but in late years any papers 
within these limits have been called Bonds, and quite a number 
outside of them. The same generalization applies to Ledgers, 
except that these papers, as a rule, are from twenty-pound 
folio up and carry a higher finish and have a longer forma- 
tion. 

Originally the terms Bond and Ledger were applied to 
well defined types of paper. Bond papers were made entirely 
of rags and used for legal documents and papers which had 
to withstand constant handling and capable accordingly of 
the maximum resistance to deterioration from age. Ledger 
papers were used, as the name implies, in ledgers, and also 
had to stand constant handling and erasures. From the two 
beginnings have descended a multitude of papers which, in 
many cases, bear only a faint family likeness to the ancestors 
whose name they bear. The old bonds and ledgers were made 
regardless of cost and of the very best quality of materials; 
their only aim in life was to be good, and every effort was 
made by the papermaker to make the best sheet possible. 

At present the manufacture of these papers is a constant 
struggle to give the customer the best for the current prices of 
the different grades. A few bonds are still manufactured on 
the basis of quality alone, but the majority are a compromise 
of many factors, trying to resemble the higher grades in as 
many of their good qualities as the cost of manufacture will 
allow. 

Improving One Quality at the Expense of Another 

The papermaker of bygone years, with his one aim, quality, 
had a very different task from the modern papermaker, who 
knows that with a given furnish and the maximum speed, he 
can just make the average bond show a very small profit, so 
that every time he tries to improve one quality in the paper he 
must do it at the expense of several other qualities. 

Different customers are inclined to look on a similar paper 
with a different eye, so the papermaker of today is faced with 
the difficulty of satisfying the varying demands of the trade 
and still keep within a certain price limit. 


Need of Standardization 
The paper business is very far from being standardized, 
and the fine papers are probably less so than other grades of 
paper. There are multitudes of sizes, weights, colors and 
finishes, which complicate matters unduly and cause many 
changes on the paper machine which would have been avoided 
if the product was more standardized. 


Fifty Shades of White 

Some mills run several hundred shades, including from forty 
to fifty shades of white, all of which makes the burden of the 
fine paper superintendent heavier, especially as the gradations 
between some of the colors are so slight that for all practical 
purposes they could be cut down very considerably. In addi- 
tion the cost of the paper is made higher, owing to the numer- 
ous changes and lost time. 

The sooner some reasonable amount of standardization is 
injected into the fine paper business, the better it will be for 
everybody, including the superintendent, who has to wrestle 
with the hundreds of difficulties and numerous changes which 
interfere with the smooth running of a mill. 


*Read before the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 4, 1925. 
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Troubles Encountered in Manufacture 


As there are so many varieties of paper which come under 
the heading of Bonds, Ledgers and Fine Papers, it would be 
futile to go into the various characteristics of all of these 
papers, as this information would probably be out of date 
some time before it could be compiled, therefore I will touch 
lightly on some of the troubles that particularly affect the 
fine grades. 

One of the chief cares of the superintendent of the fine 
grades of paper is to produce clean paper, and this is common 
in all grades of bonds, ledgers and fine papers. Dirt can be 
divided into two classes: (1) dirt in the raw material; (2) dirt 
put into the half stock and paper while in the process of 
manufacture. 

Dirt in the raw material can be subdivided into three 
classes: (1) dirt in rags; (2) dirt in woodpulp; (3) dirt in 
filler, slum, size, etc. 


Varieties of Dirt 


The dirt in rags has to be eliminated by careful dusting, 
sorting, and complete boiling and washing. Every different 
rag hag its characteristic dirt, such as rubber, rust, oil, dust, 
metal, etc.; in fact, nearly every conceivable type of dirt you 
can think of; and it takes considerable experience to be able to 
concentrate on the particular dirt in the sorting operation, 
which can be removed in the subsequent operations of cutting, 
boiling and washing. 

The rag room is one of the vital departments in a mill, and 
is one of the first places to check in case of an unexpected 
amount of dirty paper coming through. 


Dirt in Woodpulp 

Dirt in woodpulp consists generally of cinders, bark and 
wood shives. The usual way the paper mill superintendent 
attempts to cure this is to make the life of the pulp mill 
superintendent as miserable as possible, when possibly the 
bark and shives improve. The cinders will probably stay 
about the same, unless the pulp mill superintendent in turn 
can pass the buck to the power plant, and some change in 
fuel or the location of the pulpwood pile is made. 

Cinders which work into the cracks in the pulpwood give 
the most trouble, as they are difficult to get rid of. The cinder 
dirt is often the worst dirt in papers, as cinders not only come 
in through the woodpulp, but get into the paper in the course 
of manufacture, and after a high wind one is very apt to 
experience a lot of trouble from this source. 

Dirt from filler, etc., can best be controlled by purchasing 
the cleanest materials, and then screening all that can be 
screened before putting it into the beaters. Dirt from these 
sources is very slight, provided proper care is taken in the 
storing and handling and preparing for use. 


Precautions to Be Observed 

With regard to dirt put into paper in the course of manu- 
facture, the important thing is to have a good filtration sys- 
tem for your water; your equipment must be in good condi- 
tion, and as little iron as possible must touch the half stock. 
Above all, the mill must be kept in as orderly a manner as 
possible, as dirty and untidy conditions around the mill always 
mean the transference of dirt into the paper via broke re- 
turned to the beaters. 

The keeping of the broke clean in the beater room and 
care in tearing off dirty pulp from outside of rolls is in great 
measure up to the training of the beater room crew. If the 
room is dirty it is hopeless to expect beater crews not to be 
careless about furnishing dirt. 


Oddities in the Furnish 

We were surprised some years ago in seeing vast quantities 
of small, black specks making their appearance in the sheet. 
They looked like rubber, but as there was no likelihood of 
there being rubber in that furnish, everybody was baffled. 
The specks were spread through the contents of the machine 
and jordan chests. It was not until some time after that we 
learned that one of the beater helpers had, in a playful mood, 
thrown a shoe at another of the crew (probably somebody 
else’s shoe) and it had fallen into the beater and been chewed 
up. That shoe probably covered more area than any other one 
on record. 
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I also know of a mill where a copper dipper had been 
dropped into a beater and contributed to the making of some 
very odd looking paper. The story goes that the paper was 
sold at an increased price as a specialty, but I never heard if 
they had a repeat order, or whether a copper dipper had to 
be included in the furnish in future runs. 

In order to secure clean paper, all equipment which comes 
in contact with half stock must be in good condition. Dirt 
coming from poor equipment generally comes spasmodically, 
and is due to the breaking away of rotten wood or grease 
getting into the stock from pumps or bad bearings. Elimina- 
tion of this type of dirt means an unénding hunt for faulty 
equipment and its repair before it gets into a condition to give 
trouble. 

What applies to the beater room with regard to cleanliness 
applies equally to the rest of the mill. The broke made on the 
machines and in the finishing room can be the source of a 
great deal of dirty paper, and it is very difficult to keep dirty 
broke separate from clean broke unless it is handled at once. 
Once paper is made, any dirt added to it is generally a matter 
of lack of care. 

Care in the Sorting Room 

The last operation with regard to the elimination of dirt 
is the sorting of paper containing an undue amount of dirt. 
Of course, even with the greatest care, a certain amount of 
dirt will get through to the sorting room, but every sheet thus 
sorted out is a direct loss. By careful analysis of the quality 
and quantity of dirt you can generally go back and remedy the 
source of trouble. 


Finishing Room Is the Neck of the Bottle 


The neck of the bottle in the fine mill is the finishing room. 
Orders, as a rule, are smaller than in the mills making coarser 
grades of paper, and a great number of different finishing 
operations are often necessary. In many fine mills several 
hundred finish orders are handled every week, a large quan- 
tity calling for different treatment. The only way to handle 
these is by some systematic method of planning the sequence 
of operations, and a very close follow-up to see that none of 
the loads fall by the wayside. In addition to this a complete 
system of inspection of the finished product has to be insti- 
tuted in order to catch any defects which may have slipped 
through. 

One method of handling continuity of operation is for a load 
of paper leaving the dry loft or cutters to carry a load tag 
showing the sequence of operations, the type of finish, trim- 
ming size and packing instructions. This load goes through 
as an independent unit. In the case of orders consisting of 
several loads, the total number of loads in the order, and the 
number of the specific loads is on the load tag, so that in any 
operation where it is desirable to finish the whole order at one 
time, the foreman can see at a glance whether the whole order 
is complete. Each foreman should also have a running list 
showing the quantity of orders, the type of finish he is to 
expect, and the rough sequence in which he is to expect them. 
With these two aids and close checking from the planning 
department, material should go through smoothly and in 
order. 

Finishing Operations 

Finishing operations consist, in the casé of Loft Dried Bonds 
and Ledgers, of conditioning or bringing the paper to the 
right temperature, the breaker or sheet calender finish, sort- 
ing, trimming, counting, inspecting, sealing and packing. 

The technique of finishing is too involved to attempt to 
cover it here, so I will touch lightly on some problems which - 
are common to all grades in the finishing room. 


Common Problems 


One of the most important: factors in finishing is condition- 
ing, which is having paper of the right temperature and 
moisture so that it can take the proper finish with the 
minimum broke being made. 


Humidity Control 


The proper temperature and moisture can be maintained 
only by humidity control. In summer the humidity is high 
enough to enable paper to be handled easily, but in winter, 
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unless a humidity control is installed, there is usually trouble 
with static. Static can be eliminated more or less by numerous 
devices, but a reasonably moist atmosphere containing from 5 
to 6 per cent moisture will enable paper to be handled easily 
at all operations with a minimum of broke, and will also 
insure the shipping of paper at a moisture which will assist 
the printer or converter in handling the paper to the best 
advantage. 
Troubles from Static Electricity 

Static is the cause of a lot of trouble to printers. Many 
troubles laid to curly paper are really caused by static 
electricity, as the sticking together of the paper hinders the 
feeding in a press to such an extent that it gives the appear- 
ance of curl, though the paper may not react to the usual 
curling tests. In cases of this description the trouble can be 
remedied in the print shop by raising the relative humidity 
in the vicinity of the press, but it is undoubtedly better for 
the paper to be shipped at a moisture content that will 
minimize this trouble. 


Needs of Different Finishes 

In addition to the humidity control of the air, different 
finishes require different degrees of moisture which has to be 
supplied either by making the paper with the required 
moisture or by sweating it to this moisture. 

Plated finishes need moisture of varying degrees relative to 
the degree of cut and two-tone effect required, and it is a 
difficult matter first to get the moisture correct and then hold 
it until the finishing operation is complete, especially since 
paper in the load first changes its moisture content at the 
edges. 

Provided the paper is made correctly, conditioning for 
finishing is one of the most important factors common to 
nearly all fine papers, inasmuch as it helps handling and to 
a great extent limits the degree of finish and leaves the paper 
in the best condition for the customer. 


Waste from Broke 

Broke in the finishing room is a large factor in the econom- 
ical production of fine papers. Primarily the bulk of broke in 
any department is caused by the shortcomings of the preced- 
ing operation—that is, if the preceding departments turned 
out a perfect product very little broke would be made by the 
subsequent ones. Cutter broke outside of the trim would be 
small if the machines sent through a perfect reel. Sheet cal- 
ender broke would be small if the paper from the loft came 
100 per cent. This condition of perfection is rarely attained, 
and the reduction of broke is controlled by the skill of each 
department in finishing paper which comes to them in an 
imperfect condition. 


Practically all alibis refer to the preceding operation, but 
a department must be judged on its ability to handle difficult 
problems and not on its ability to pass the buck. Few de- 
partments, however, are so modest as not to boost the ability 
of their own department to the detriment of preceding ones. 
Still, complaints about the condition of paper coming into a 
department undoubtedly helps to keep the department ahead 
of it up to the mark. 


If the paper comes to a department in reasonably good con- 
dition, the individual skill of the finishing operative governs 
to a great extent the amount of broke. The skill of the fore- 
man in making the best of the varying conditions of different 
lots of paper has, of course, some influence on the results 
obtained. 

Crews Should Be Kept Intact 

Labor turnover, or the moving of operatives from one class 
of operation to another, or the changing around of operators 
and machines, all tend to increase broke and reduce quality. 
It is very easy for a green operator to spoil more value of 
paper in an hour than he or she could earn in a month. For 
successful operation it is of the utmost importance to keep 
your crews as nearly intact as possible. 


Sorting High Grade Papers 
Practically all high grade papers are sorted, and it takes 


long experience to hit the happy mean and not leave imperfect 
paper in the perfect and vice versa. In sorting, a number of 


different factors have to be considered, such as what the 
paper is to be used for, what defects will come out afterwards 
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in the load, and what defects must be sorted out. A periodical 
examination of sorted broke will tell the superintendent if 
too much perfect is going into broke, while the routine inspec- 
tion of perfect paper will tell if too much imperfect paper is 
going into the perfect. 

The inspection of paper after the last operation is very 
important in the finer grades. It insures the paper leaving 
the mill in good condition and is a check up on all finishing 
operations, at the same time catching a number of manufac- 
turing defects. The inspection will tell the superintendent 
how efficiently the mill is operating, and will enable him to 
bring to the attention of any one department errors that that 
department may be making. 


Additional Checks 

In addition to the inspection at the sealers, it is well to 
keep records of the quality of every finish order coming 
through. This is a check against faulty paper getting out, 
and a means of telling whether any complaint made by the 
customer is justified. The department handling this work has 
to save samples from every finish order and make necessary 
tests to insure it is up to standard. 


Tests for Bonds and Ledgers 

Bonds and ledgers should be inspected for tear, pop, color, 
formation, dirt, watermark, curl, ink resistance, finish and 
evenness of caliper. These tests cover nearly all the qualities 
desired in these papers. Color, formation and watermark 
have to be matched against a standard for these qualities, 
while the other tests can be carried out mechanically. In the 
case of finish I do not know of any very accurate mechanical 
means of testing, as most instruments measure glass or polar- 
ized light, while bond finish consists of both gloss and feel. A 
paper which feels smooth may test low and vice versa, as the 
finish tester does not take into account felt impressions and 
other marks which do not interfere greatly with the reflec- 
tion of light. The glarimeter is of value when testing high 
finishes. 

In the case of papeterie papers there are other factors to 
take into account, namely, a great variety of finishes, also 
folding qualities, it being essential that papeterie papers fold 
without cracking. Numerous other defects are sometimes 
found in high grade papers, but by and large, if a paper is 
up to standard in the foregoirig qualities it will be correct in 
its major features. 


The method of getting papers up to standard, and the 
method of keeping them there, and then getting better than 
the standard, and so on, are the major concerns of the fine 
paper mill superintendent; every other factor is subordinate 
to the purpose of turning out the best paper in the most 
economical manner, and as the fine paper business is a con- 
tinual search for something newer and better, the life of the 
fine paper superintendent should, at least, fit him for a happy, 
though possibly feeble-minded, old age. 





Paul Naucke Meets Tragic End 

On Wednesday, April 15, while talking with a visiting 
friend from Wiesbaden, in the conference room of the plant, 
Paul Naucke, general manager of the Aktiengesellschaft 
fuer Zellstoff und Papierfabrikation, Aschaffenburg, Ger- 
many, was shot dead by a former employe of the firm, a 
Dr. Paul Feeder, of the legal department, who had been 
recently discharged from the service of the Aschaffenburg 
company on a generous pension. 

Members of the Technical Association and others who at- 
tended the fall meeting of T. A. P. P. I. in Buffalo last 
year will recall the massive figure of Herr Paul Naucke 
who was a guest of honor at the banquet which closed the 
proceedings on Wednesday evening, October 15, 1924. Herr 
Kommerzienrat Paul Naucke, to give him his full German 
title, was chief technical director of the Aktiengesellschaft 
fuer Zellstoff und Papierfabrikation in Aschaffenburg, and 
a member of all the important pulp and paper associations 
of the German republic. Memorial notices of the deceased 
occupied much space in the German trade periodicals, all 
of which bore testimony to the high esteem in which Herr 
Naucke was held and the universal grief felt at his untimely 
end. He was fifty-three years old. 
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French Lick 
Springs Hotel 





and your next convention— 


At this accessibly located, world famous resort in southern Indiana’s Cumberland foothills, you 
can hold your next convention with the advance assurance that it will be the most successful 
one your organization has ever had. Yet, you are not asked to decide upon French Lick Springs 
without due consideration nor without point for point comparison with other locations. In- 
vestigation of the advantages afforded here will make you wonder why French Lick Springs as 
a convention place-had escaped your attention heretofore. 


You Transact Business More Quickly 


Every participant in a French Lick Springs convention 
eats and sleeps and attends the official sessions under 
the same roof. There is no scattering around of dele- 
gates at various hotels. The one magnificent modern 
French Lick Springs hotel building comprises not only 
everything needed for the personal requirements of every 
convention visitor, but also a spacious, well lighted and 
ventilated special convention auditorium, in the newly 
completed large wing, with seating accommodations for 
1,500. And, adjoining the main convention room there 
is a smaller hall seating 200, besides committee rooms, 
rest rooms and other facilities. 


This means that everybody attends and participates 
in all the sessions and that each day’s convention busi- 
ness is concluded speedily and efficiently—a welcome 
change from the annoying delays and absences that so 
often interfere with convention programs. 


More Time cAvailable for cAmusement 


Delegates may have to go far afield for diversion and 
amusement at other convention sites, but here, right on 
the hotel property, are two of America’s best known 
18-hole golf courses; one, the comparatively easy, older 
course, practically at the hotel doorstep; and the other, 


that celebrated championship Upper Course where 
Walter Hagen won last year’s professional title, just a 
short motor bus ride away. Special tournaments, open 
only to convention participants, can be arranged. 


Here are two well-kept tennis courts—and miles of 
attractive woodland trails for tramping or horse-back 
riding, while one of the best stables of thoroughbred 
saddle horses in America is maintained on the hotel 
grounds. 


The bath department comprises, besides every ap- 
proved therapeutic bath treatment, an inviting swim- 
ming pool; and there is also a separate bath depart- 
ment, with pool, for ladies. 


Write Now for Complete Information 


Regardless of how soon or how far in the future your 
convention will |be held, you will find it of advantage 
to know exactly what kind of service French Lick 
Springs Hotel offers you. Do yourself and your organi- 
zation the justice of writing us now, giving us as much 
information as possible about the time of your conven- 
tion and the number to be accommodated. Rooms and 
meals are included in the rate you pay here which means 
that expenses can be determined, almost to the dollar, 
in advance. 


ADDRESS CONVENTION SECRETARY 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO., French Lick, Indiana 


“The Home of Pluto Water” 
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Northern New York Notes 
June 1, 1925. 
Paper Conference in Watertown 


Over a score of men prominent in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of Northern New York were present at a district con- 
ference of the American Pulp and Paper Association held 
in Watertown last month. The Northern New York district 
includes Jefferson, Lewis, St. Lawrence and Franklin coun- 
ties. The principal address was made by Dr. Hugh P. Baker 
of New York, executive secretary of the American associa- 
tion. 

“Northern New York stands good in the paper business 
for another 50 years,” said Dr. Baker, “and in that time we 
will be able to grow enough timber to supply our mills. We 
may have to adjust our grades of paper but there are newer 
uses and greater adaptations of paper. We are now in a 
paper age. Watertown and the people of the North Country 
don’t have to lose their paper mills for they are here to stay. 
Reforestation is the secret of the future of the paper mills 
in this section. I don’t think it will be necessary for us to 
resort to the use of straw in the manufacture of paper in this 
section. 

“Every evidence is that fundamental conditions are sound 
and with American business on a good sound basis, there is 
every reason to think that paper will follow the trend of 
other business, which is unquestionably showing an advance 
after a rather ragged spring. Money, transportation, agri- 
cultural and commodity conditions are far from bad, and 
evidence is beginning to appear that the down swing in 
prices which has been in progress so far this year has about 
run its course. We seem to be facing a short period, at 
least, of continuing or even advancing prices. This ap- 
plies, of course, to general business, but there is no reason 
why paper should not follow, as it has always done, the gen- 
eral trend of business. 

“Looking over the various divisions of the paper field, there 
is found considerable complaint of low prices and lessened 
demand. We cannot, however, afford to overlook the fact 
that production in all grades has been high, and if there is 
a steady and consistent demand for a product, there can be 
no legitimate reason for pessimism. This year’s decline in 
prices has been more moderate than was the case in 1924.” 

“Possibly, after all, we have been feeling not so much a 
depression as a failure to realize hopes for a period of ag- 
gressive activity. Compared with expectations business may 
have been slow, but there has not been the relative depres- 
sion felt in 1924. All in all, if we judge conditions cor- 
rectly, we can anticipate an excellent summer and fall, fol- 
lowing a less difficult spring, than in 1924.” 

Major W. B. Bullock of New York, head of the export com- 
mittee, spoke on the foreign paper situation. Norman W. 
Wilson, president of the association was unable to be present. 

Northern New York paper manufacturers have been much 
concerned over the situation in the paper industry, par- 
ticularly the conditions which might result if Canada declared 
an embargo on pulp wood. Some of the big producing com- 
panies such as the Algonquin Co. and the DeGrasse Co. de- 
pend almost entirely on Canada for their pulp wood supply. 
The St. Regis Paper Co. which recently arranged for cutting 
the pulp wood off 20,000 acres on the Rockfeller estate in the 
Adirondacks is one of the few American companies which is 
favored with a domestic wood supply. 

Those present at the conference in Watertown were the 
following; Diana Paper Co., F. B. Wilder; Brownville Board 
Co., J. Munson Gamble and D. Foster Phillips; Brownville 
Paper Co., S. A. Upham and G. F. Clark; National Paper 
Products Co., E. B. Eddy; West End Paper Co., E. B. Ster- 
ing; Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., J. E. Campbell and 
C. W. Campbell; Lewis, Slocum and Lefevre, H. I. Lefevre; 
Algonquin Paper Corp., George McKee; Champion Paper Co., 
C. T. Wright; Gould Paper Co., H. P. Gould; St. Regis Paper 
Co., H. P. Gould; J. P. Lewis Co., H. S. Lewis; Taggart 
Brother Co., J. F. Amos; Newton Falls Paper Co., W. D. 
Gregor; Racquette River Paper Co., George W. Sisson, R. L. 
Sisson and F. T. E. Sisson; Knowlton Brothers, W. H. 
Howes and H. E. Harmon; Sherman Paper Co., J. V. Baron 
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and O. P. Barnes; Martin Pulp and Paper Co., H. W. Martin 
and A. H. Martin. 





Carthage Sulphite Mills Sold to Bondholders 

Pursuant to an order of the United States district court, 
the mills, equipment, waterpower and all property of the 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, of Carthage, 
N. Y., were sold by auction in Watertown on Tuesday, May 
26. The property was bid in for $400,000.00 by the bond- 
holders, represented by J. C. Marsh, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. David W. Balmat, of Carthage. 

It is said that the purchasing committee of the bondhold- 
ers have two plans under consideration for the disposal of 
the property. One is to dismantle the mill and sell the equip- 
ment in one piece and the power and land separately, and 
the other is for the bondholders to open up the mill and 
operate it themselves for the manufacture of boxboard. 

Bonds amounting to about $500,000, together with interest 
and taxes of about $75,000 more made the bondholders the 
most interested in the sale. There was no opposition to the 
bondholders in bidding for the property, except on some of 
the minor parcels, but the entire offering was knocked down 
to the bondholders. 

Mr. Marsh who represented the bondholders is treasurer 
of Stroud & Co., dealers in securities in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Balmat is a son-in-law of the late James A. Outterson. He 
was in charge of the operation of the mills of the Carthage 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co. before the company became 
bankrupt. 





Seth Wheeler Dead 


Seth Wheeler, Sr., president of the A. P. W. Paper Co., 
died at his home in Albany, May 23, aged 87 years. He had 
been in poor health for the past year, but he continued at the 
head of the company until a week before he passed away. He 
celebrated his 87th birthday the Monday preceding his death. 

Mr. Wheeler was born in Chatham, N. Y. His father, 
Alonzo Wheeler, was the head of the Wheeler & Melick Co., 
of Chatham. The company moved to Albany and the son 
was identified with it until 1872, when he withdrew to aid 
in the organization of the A. P. W. Co. The company (the 
Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co.) grew rapidly under 
his direction, and Mr. Wheeler invented several machines for 
the winding and perforation of paper. He established agen- 
cies in England for the company and made annual trips 
there and to the continent, remaining over long periods. His 
greatest interest, however, was in machinery, and the devices 
which he invented are known all over the world. 

In addition to his paper interests, Mr. Wheeler served as 
a member of the board of trustees of the Albany Savings 
Bank. His two sons, Seth Wheeler, Jr., and William A. 
Wheeler, are respectively vice-president and treasurer of the 
A. P. W. Co. 





The Bagley & Sewall Co., of Watertown, manufacturers of 
papermaking machinery, have built up a profitable side line 
in the manufacture of milk dryers. The dryers are built 
along the same lines as the paper machines are built and the 
same equipment is used in the manufacture. Raw milk is 
placed in the machines and the liquid portion is dried out, 
leaving the solids in the form of a powder. As high as 5,000 
pounds of milk an hour have been dried in one of them. The 
company now has two big orders for paper machines, and the 
orders for milk-drying machines are increasing rapidly. 





Plans Regulation of Hudson River 


Plans are being considered by the state of New York and 
several paper companies owning waterpowers looking toward 
a regulation of the waters of the Hudson river. Although a 
definite plan has not been decided upon, the Union Bag and 
Paper Corp., owning a hydro-electric plant at Hudson Falls 
in connection with the paper mill, would have its power in- 
creased through such regulation. It is roughly estimated 
that 40,000 to 50,000 horsepower will be developed there with 
no added expense to them other than their pro rata share of 
assessment for regulation. Paper making requirements are 
about 20,000 horsepower, leaving 25,000 to 30,000 hydro- 
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Turn the Loss 


into Profit 





CLAFLINS Obtain More Pulp 
from Wood 
a yrs are given little 
or no attention in many mills. 
Those piles of waste can be 
turned into good money by fol- 
lowing these suggestions: 
First—Put 
tail screens. 
Second—Let screenings grav- 
itate to Claflin and— 
Third—Pump the whole from 
Claflin to screens. 


That which does not go through 
the screen again makes the circuit 
through the Claflin and again back 
over the screen. Practically all of 
the fibre then goes through the 
screen into the stock chest. Thus 
an automatic disposal is provided 
which is more practical for the 
smaller mill. 


CLAFLINS Stand Hard Usage 


The general design and appear- 
ance of the Claflin Beater and Re- 


scrapers on the 











CLAFLIN Refiner 


Number 1 


Floor Space—4’ x 11’ 
H. P. Reqd.—50-75 
Speed—450 R. P. M. 
Capacity—20 to 30 
Tons per 24 hrs. 

Pulley Reqd.—26” dia. 

16” face 
Inlet—6 inches 


Outlet—6 inches 





























finer is one of rugged simplicity, 
and for hard usage it is the most 
efficient unit in service. 


The knives are set in the plug and 
shell at an angle. This unique ar- 
rangement produces a shearing 
and drawing action which is very 
desirable in the manufacture of 
paper with a high tensile strength. 


Don’t let the waste pile up. It’s 
never too early to CLAFLINIZE. 


Claflin Refiners are made in three sizes 
Write for Catalogue 


HERMANN MANUFACTURING CO., Lancaster, Ohio 


THE WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS COMPANY, Ltd. 
Brantford, Canada 


Licensed Manufacturers 
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electric horsepower surplus available for sale. Preliminary 
negotiations have already been entered into with the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Co., serving that territory, for the pur- 
chase of this power. No agreement has yet been made as 
there are a number of alternative plans for the regulation 
of this river. 

Whatever course is decided on, however, will give the 
Union Bag and Paper Corp. at least 25,000 horsepower sur- 
plus. Sale of an equal amount of power by the International 
Paper Co. at its Sherman Island hydro-electric plant under 
contract with the Adirondack Power & Light Co. is under- 
stood to be netting that company $500,000 annually. 





The St. Regis Paper Co. and Power 


The St. Regis Paper Co., the leading paper mill in the Car- 
lisle group, is a pioneer among American paper manufac- 
turing companies in the segregation of water power prop- 
erties. It owns 266,423 shares of the 394,396 outstanding, no 
par, common stock of the Power Corporation of New York, 
worth nearly $14,000,000 on the basis of the current market 
price. 

Ownership of the public utility stock is the result of the 
sale of all its water power sites and hydro-electric develop- 
ments by the St. Regis Co. in 1922. Dividends on the Power 
Corporation stock are $1 a share a year. As an essential to 
the production of paper, manufacturers, especially in north- 
ern New York, have long been the owners of valuable power 
sites. Originally the source of hydraulic energy and as one 
of the materials in the manufacture of pulp, the water has 
been more recently turned into the manufacture of hydro- 
electric power. Two developments—the growing use of elec- 
tricity for industrial uses and the consequent pushing of 
plans for super-power projects in the Northeast, and the 
gradual shifting of newsprint production across the border 
to Canada—have combined to make such segregation of water 
power a desirable step. The transition from newsprint is a 
factor because its production demands more water than other 
grades of paper. 

The Power Corporation of New York has recently been 
included in a merger with the Adirondack Light & Power 
Co., the Brady properties and several properties of the United 
Gas Improvement into the Mohawk & Hudson Power Co. In 
this company the Power Corporation will have a 15 per cent 
interest. 

The affiliation of the St. Regis Paper Co. in the public 
utility field does not stop with the Power Corporation of New 
York. The latter owns practically 85 per cent of the com- 
mon stock of the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., owning 
14 hydro-electric plants and two steam plants, as well as 
1,350 miles of high tension transmission lines and 34 sub- 
stations. During 1924, 83 per cent of this company’s $3,177,- 
636 gross earnings were obtained from the sale of electrical 
energy. ° 

By a working arrangement with the Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Co., industries in the territory served by the 
Northern New York Utilities can make use of a large quan- 
tity of power at night, the greater power load of the former 
occurring during the daytime. Electricity from northern 
New York is delivered to western New York during the day- 
time, and is returned over the same lines to northern New 
York at night. The St. Regis Paper Co., buying its power 
from the Power Corporation, utilizes this power for the grind- 
ing of its wood pulp during the night and on Sunday, when 
the latter’s load is at the lowest. St. Regis mills are equipped 
with modern electrically driven wood grinders, and a large 
part of the other manufacturing equipment is operated by 
electric power. 

The annual output of the St. Regis Paper Co. is about 
140,000 tons of newsprint, catalogue, directory, wrapping and 
other papers. Newsprint production has been around 170 tons 
daily. Following the trend in American paper manufactur- 
ing, the company is gradually withdrawing from the news- 
print manufacture and is turning its attention to grades 
which may be produced profitably on this side of the Canadian 
border. The first gun in this campaign was discharged with 
the installation of a new high-speed machine at the Deferiet 
mill to turn out catalogue paper. Domestic timber holdings 
in the Adirondacks amount to 112,000 acres. An up-to-date 
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Progress in 
Paper Making 


ITH progress in American paper 
making, we are concerned and con- 
nected. To commemorate the advances 
that have been made, the more impor- 
tant annals of the industry will be re- 
called from month to month in this space. 





An Active Year for 
Inventors 


1828 was an active year with the in- 
ventors in the Paper Industry. Among 
the more interesting devices produced 
were the following: 

Moses Y. Beach, of Springfield, Mass., 
invented and patented a rag cutting 
machine. 

Richard Waterman and George W. 
Annis, of Providence, R. I., obtained a 
patent for bringing a sheet previously 
formed, in contact with the stuff on the 
felt and passing both between the 
presses, thus making a two-ply paper. 

T. B. Crompton and Enoch Miller ob- 
tained a patent for cutting an endless 
web of paper lengthwise with revolving 
circular blades. 

We do not know how successful these 
early inventions were, but they were at 
least important as forerunners of essen- 
tial machinery. 





Established 


Cheney Bigelow 
Wire Works 


Experienced and Progressive 


1842 


Fourdrinier and Cylinder Wires 
Dandy Rolls and Cylinder Moulds 
made and recovered 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In Brass, Bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to, 
and including 250 inches. 


¢_ Also 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 


THE 
W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





















The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Leading Builders of the best Fourdrinier and Cylinder 
Paper Making Machines and other accessory 
equipments for Paper and Pulp Mills. 


A Great Success 


Our patent vertical dryers installed 
on a Fourdrinier machine making 
cover papers. 


No felts used on them. 


Steam pressure reduced from 15 
pounds to less than 5 pounds. 


No cockling of the paper. 


Sheet threaded by Sheehan patent 
carrier system. 


Increased production and better 
paper. 
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forestry policy is adhered to, thus insuring an adequate tim- 
ber supply. A Canadian subsidiary, known as the St. Regis 
Paper Co. of Canada., Ltd., owns in fee or has a contract to 
purchase in the province of Quebec 168,934 acres of free 
hold timber, estimated to contain over 2,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood. 

The Hanna Paper Co., already controlled by the same in- 
terests as the St. Regis, is to consolidate with the St. Regis. 
To effect the acquisition, $1,260,100 new 7 per cent preferred 
stock was sold which brings the St. Regis capitalization to 
$2,000,000 outstanding 7 per cent preferred and 347.600 
shares of no par common. There is no funded debt. Con- 
solidated earnings of the St. Regis and the Hanna companies 
for 1924 totaled, after charges, $1,000,206, equal to $2.88 a 
share on the 347,000 shares of no par common. Consolidated 
balance sheets show current assets of $5,800,000, after giving 
effect to the new preferred stock financing, against $915,000 
current liabilities. Cash on hand totaled $1,800,000. 

The St. Regis is also reported to he interested in the acqui- 
sition of the Varick canal power in Oswego. 

The largest stockholder in the Mohawk & Hudson Power 
Corporation is the General Electric Co., with 35 per cent of 
the stock. 





‘International to Develo> Power 


The International Paper Co. has formed a subsidiary, the 
International Hydro-Electric Corporation, which will take 
over and operate all the power holdings of the International 
Paper Co. There will be no distribution of the International 
Paper Co.’s assets in the plan. The move has been devised 
to facilitate the co-ordinated development of the properties 
and to permit their separate financing as water power units. 
The company owns some excellent water power at Glen Park 
and Brownville on the Black river. The three mills of the 
company at those two points have been idle several vears. 
Paper mill men here say that the machinery is out of date 
and cost of operation too high. The Brownville-Glen Park 
sites are capable of developing a 90 foot head with a maxi- 
mum of 25,000 horsepower. Early in the year there w3s 
some talk that the Power Corporation of New York was 
negotiating for these sites, but this was denied by officers 
of the Power Corporation. 





An involuntary petition in bankruptcy against the West 
Milton Paper mills has been filed in United States district 
court in Utica, to prevent the sale of the property by the 
sheriff and to permit opportunity to reorganize. Judge Frank 
Cooper appointed Frank M. Wright, of Albany, receiver, with 
a bond of $20,000, to continue the business. Assets are listed 
at $179,000. 





T. J. McCormick, salesman for the Ontario Specialties 
Co., has broken governmental red tape after nearly-two years 
of effort. Mr. McCormick convinced Postmaster General 
New that by using newsprint paper instead of a colored 
manila paper “facing” slips in the postoffices of the United 
States approximately $30,000 a year could be saved. “Fac- 
ing” slips are small sheets of paper measuring three by five 
inches, and they are used by mail men in segregating letters. 
About a million are used each year by the postoffice depart- 
ment. An order for the first shipment has already been re- 
gee The order is for 14 cars of newsprint to be delivered 
in July. 





David M. Drury, for many years sales manager of the 
Eastwood Wire Manufacturing Co., of Belleville, N. J., known 
to the paper trade throughout northern New York, passed 
away at his home in Brooklyn last month. He was 80 years 
old and a native of Wales. For sixty years he had sold paper 
making machinery to the trade throughout the United States. 
He had been retired for the last two years. 





For the week ending Sunday, May 11, two newsprint pro- 
duction records were broken by the DeGrasse Paper Co., at 
Pyrites. On Wednesday, May 6, the machines turned out 
188.46 tons. The weekly production was 1,105.31 tons. The 
highest daily production previous was on May 28, 1924, when 
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the selling power 
of 


GURNEY BALL BEARINGS 


GURNEY BALL BEARINGS con- 
tain more balls of the largest pos- 
sible size than other bearings, giv- 
ing increased capacity, more safety 
in operation and longer service. 


GURNEY BALL BEARINGS are 
made in Radial, Radio-Thrust, Du- 
plex and Double Row types. These 
types, called the Maximum Service 
—Maximum Capacity types, are 
capable of greater carrying capaci- 
ties than any other type of bearings. 


In addition to these types there is 
the Type “C” Deep Groove bear- 
ing, capable of taking ordinary 
thrust loads from either direction 
in addition to a moderate radial 
load. 


There isa GURNEY BALL BEAR- 
ING to meet your needs. 


BALL BEARINGS 








Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 


successor to 


GURNEY BALL BEARING CO. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





18304 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 








First Choice of America’s Leading Builders of 


Paper Making Machines 





All these 
Machines 
Are 
Johnson 
Equipped 











Safety Paper Tag Making Machine 
. & D. Machine & Tool Co. Type U Paper Slotter 
Elizabeth, N. J. The Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N. J. 





Johnson Clutches guar- | 
antee complete control of 
your paper working ma- 
chines. They start the 
machine quickly, stop it 
instantly, control it abso- 
lutely. Equip your paper 
- ; nei machines with high qual- 
chine built. The Johnson itv, dependable hand 
is a compact, powerful Clutches. Write for our 
clutch of amazingly long Single Clutch with complete free clutch data. 
life. Many installed 20 Fane sae ad lial ace 


years ago are running yet. 





| 


| Johnson Clutches are used 
effectively on thousands of 
paper working machines. 
Adapted especially for any 
light-powered paper ma- 





























Courtesy The Pusey and Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Fourdrinier Paper Machine 





Type VL Paper Slotter Interior view of government owned mill i Stam, _ show 
The Samuel tia Langston Co., Camden, N. J. Fourdrinier paper machine eq ipped with J hr ~ 
‘ce ” 
Ask for Catalog “P. I. 
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188.33 tons were produced. The highest weekly average was 
exactly a year ago when 1,103.05 tons were made. The daily 
average for the last week was 184.22 tons. During the week 
new clothing was put on the machines. These interruptions, 
together with wash-up time, amounted to about 20 hours’ 
lost time for the week. 





Work on Big Lumbering Contract Begun 


Work has been started at McDonald on a big lumbering 
contract for the St. Regis Paper Co. which will involve sev- 
eral million dollars and will require about eight years for 
completion. The St. Regis Paper Co. has purchased from 
Bay Pond, Inc., the pulpwood on 20,000 acres. The contract 
calls for the cutting annually of 35,000 or more cords of 
pulp wood, and represents an outlay of a half million dollars 
each year. Equipment has been set up which will enable 
the loading of 30 cars of pulpwood daily, to be shipped to 
the company’s mill at Deferiet. 

The tract on which the lumbering is to be carried on is the 
famous William Rockefeller preserve near Bay Pond, about 
25 miles from Tupper Lake, on the New York and Ottawa 
branch of the New York Central. The tract is heavily 
wooded, much of it being virgin timber with the exception of 
a small tract which was lumbered over 35 years ago. 





Burns Brothers and Haley have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a three unit hydro-electric plant 
for the Power Corporation of New York, one of the Carlisle 
group. The greater part of the current generated will be 
used by the St. Regis Paper Co. Each unit is of 5,000 horse- 
power. The canal used by the paper company for the gen- 
eration of hydraulic power will be used. Within the last few 
months the St. Regis plant has been transformed from 
hydraulic to electric drive. A contract has been let to the 
General Electric Co. for a sectionalized paper machine drive 
for the new machine which will be manufactured by the Bag- 
ley & Sewall Co. Each section of the machine will be driven 
by a separate motor, this being the first time this type has 
been used in a St. Regis mill. 





Case Against Oswegatchie Settled 


As a jury was being drawn in Supreme Court at Water- 
town, a settlement was effected in the action brought by 
Charles E. Eaton, of Watertown, against the Oswegatchie 
Paper Co. Mr. Eaton sued to recover $7,000, and a settle- 
ment was made for $4,750. Mr. Eaton, a paper mill designer, 
entered into a contract with the Oswegatchie Co. in 1922 to 
prepare plans and specifications for a paper mill to replace 
the one burned at Natural Dam a few years ago. It was 
understood in the contract that Mr. Eaton would provide a 
resident engineer for the job. 

For his services, Mr. Eaton was to receive $12,000, of which 
$2,000 was to be paid down when the contract was executed, 
$1,000 was to be paid Dec. 1, 1922, similar amounts on Jan. 
1, Feb. 1, March 1 and June 1, 1923, and in addition a block 
of $5,000 of the company’s 6% per cent gold debenture bonds. 
Five thousand dollars was paid, but Mr. Eaton did not get 
the $5,000 of bonds or the March and June payments of $1,000 
each. The company claimed that he failed to make the mill 
lone enough for the paper machine, failed to provide a way 
to get the coal in, did not provide the right sized boilers for 
the specified steam pressure, and did not make plans for the 
electric wiring. The company claimed that because of this 
the work was delayed and the company had to go to much 
additional expense. It was contended by Mr. Eaton that he 
built the mill as instructed, and that alterations which the 
company demanded after the building was put up caused the 
difficulties. 





The J. J. Rogers Co., owning and operating a pulp and 
paper plant at Au Sable Forks, is playing a leading part 
in the relief work in that village. Early in May the entire 
business section, two churches and 26 dwelling houses were 
destroyed in a million dollar fire. A number of the houses 
were owned by the paper company. The mill, however, was 
outside the fire zone. Many families were rendered home- 
less. Federal troops, tents and equipment were rushed from 








Through Barker-Internationals 


Latest approved designs—simple—few 
parts. 


High grade workmanship and materials. 
Uniform suction and blast. 
Made in sizes from 6 to 18 plates. 


Repeat orders are our best endorsement 


Barker Quick Opening Stock Valve 





Plug and seat ground to fit, practically 
non-plugable, quick acting. Made of 
cast iron and bronze plug, all bronze or 
all cast iron. Sizes 6 to 12 inches. Its 
simplicity and strength are apparent at 
a glance. 

Write for Bulletin with complete de- 
scription. 


Green Bay Barker Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Makers of the famous Green Bay Barker 
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“TWENTY TIMES FASTER THAN BY HAND” 


For lifting paper rolls, removing calender rolls or raising Fourdrinier wires, use ROEPER Type 
“R” Electric Hoists—With or without Trolleys—Speeds up to 40 feet per minute—Send for 
Bulletins. 

ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 
1724 North 10th Street READING, PA. 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Give DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Univoersal Adjustment and Contrel 
(PATENTED) 


WARREN o.botsie Sktm WINDERS 


Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 
SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 
ST 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


$325 3 = +. The Paper Industry is successfully using thousands of feet of this and they find 
it to be the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids that can be ebtained. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 
.i.the 1855 Elmira, N. Y., U.S. A. 1925 








Quality Guaranteed 


The Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 
Lisbon, Ohio 
U.S. A. 









































Repeat Orders Prove Success of the 





Improved 
GIANT NEKOOSA BARK PRESS 





Prepares Bark for Fuel 52 Per Cent Dry 
NEKOOSA MOTOR & MACHINE CO., Nekoosa, Wis. | 
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Plattsburg barracks to provide temporary shelter. The 
American Red Cross was active in the relief work. 





Through the traffic department of the Watertown Cham- 
ber of Commerce a saving in the freight rates on paper prod- 
ucts has been secured. A new freight tariff to southeastern 
points to become effective June 15, through an error, con- 
tained an increase in rates from nine to eleven cents per 100 
pounds. The Chamber of Commerce immediately complained 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the correction 
was made. 





Mr. R. E. Nelles for three years connected with the Tram- 
rail division of the Cleveland Crane and Engineering Com- 
pany, as New York manager, has resigned his position to 
accept a similar connection with the Reading Chain & Block 
Corporation of Reading, Pa., specializing on electric hoists, 
chain hoists, cranes and mono-rail equipment. He will repre- 
sent the Reading company in the New York district and 
New England states, with headquarters in New York City. 





J. Lawson Ramage, superintendent of the J. P. Lewis Co., 
of Beaver Falls, for the last ten years, has resigned. Mr. 
Ramage has become general superintendent of the Missisquoi 
Pulp & Paper Co., at Sheldon Springs, Vt. Mr. Ramage’s 
brother is financially interested in the Missisquoi mill and, 
owing to ill health, he felt unable to carry on the work alone. 





Moore and White to Enlarge Plant 


Another step in the successful career of The Moore & 
White Co. of Philadelphia, was revealed at their recent an- 
nual meeting. At this time it was announced that the in- 
crease of their business and the demand for wide paper had 
necessitated the purchase of an additional tract of land in 
the vicinity of their present plant. Here will be erected a 
machine shop with special equipment for building the larger 
paper machines and a warehouse for stock and finished 
machinery. 

This tangible indication of the marked success of the com- 
pany gives added significance to the election of officers which 
was held at the same time. The new officers are: President, 
Shelton A. Hibbs; vice-presidents, Deacon R. Taylor, Conrad 
J. Kern, J. Atwood White, Jr.; J. Atwood White who has 
served as president of the company for years, becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors, where his judgment in shap- 
ing the policies of the company will still be an active force 
in the organization. Mr. Hibbs and Mr. Kern have been 
associated with The Moore & White Co. for more than twenty- 
five years, and are responsible for no small share of its 
successful development. 

The following directors also were elected at the annual 
meeting: J. Atwood White, Deacon R. Taylor, Shelton A. 
Hibbs, George H. Thornly, Conrad J. Kern, and J. Atwood 
White, Jr. All these men are directly associated with the 
business with the exception of Mr. Thornley, who is a mem- 
ber of the advertising firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila. 

The Moore and White Co., founded in 1885, is one of the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of machinery used in the 
production of paper. They number among their clients of 
long standing the leading representatives in each phase of 
paper making, from the manufacturers of coarse papers 
used in roofing to the makers of the finest stationery. 





Installing Extensive Water Treatment Plant 

The Continental Paper Co., Bogota, N. J., is installing an 
extensive water treatment plant, consisting of a coagulation 
basin and sand filters for incoming river water and a large 
concrete sedimentation chamber for reclaiming fibre from 
the white water. Besides providing the mill with excellent 
water for manufacturing purposes and meeting the strictest 
requirements in regard to stream pollution it is expected that 
the installation will create substantial savings due to elimi- 
nation of waste in effluent. 

Mr. Karl A. Lefren, of New York City, is consulting engi- 
neer. Hungerford & Terry, Inc., are furnishing filter equip- 
ment, and Ferber Construction Co. are general contractors. 
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NO WRINKLES 


in the web of paper can “get by” the patented 
grooved front drum on Camachine Mill Type 
Roll-winders. 

Whatever the cause of these wrinkles,the 
grooves grip them gently and smooth them out 
with firm, unyielding fingers. More than that, 
the grooves help to make firm rolls, and 
assure separation of the finished rolls on ac- 
count of the spreading action they exert. 

And sothe machine operator pictured above, 
as he planes the longitudinal grooves in the 
front drum of a Camachine 18, is doing his bit 
to provide paper and board mills with a roll- 
winder which will not only make the best pos- 
sible rolls from good paper, but will wind good 
rolls from paper which is not so good. 

This front drum with the patented grooving- 
system is only one ofthe features which put 
Camachine Mill Type Roll-winders in the 
front rank. 


May we tell you of the others, and explain 
just what these good roll-winders can do 
for you, under your own particular set of 
conditions, in your own mill? Just let us 
know what size and kind of rolls you make. 


Cameron Machine Company 
61 Poplar St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
_Patentees and Builders of 


Sd CAMACHINES p% 
emma 
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Wye 


; 


Appleton 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 
Save-All Wires 
Washer Wires 


In Brass and Phosphor Bronze 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Appleton, Wis., U. S. A. 
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New York City News 


New York, June 1, 1925. 
Fire in Board Mill’s Stockhouse 


One of the largest and most spectacular fires witnessed in 
years in the metropolitan district occurred on May 9 in the 
paper stock warehouse of the Continental Paper Company, 
manufacturer of paper box boards, in Bogota, N. J. The fire 
started from spontaneous combustion, and firemen from four 
Jersey towns were called to combat it. The bales of waste 
paper were piled 60 feet high in the 300-foot stockhouse, and 
the tightly compressed mass burned slowly but stubbornly. 
Water seemed to have no effect on it, despite the fact that 
thousands of gallons were poured into the burning structure, 
and 24 hours after the fire was discovered the contents of 
the stock house were still smouldering. 

Firemen considered using explosives to break up the mass 
so that the water could take effect, but fear that an explosion 
might smash the roof and cause burning fragments to be 
carried to oil tanks and other buildings in the vicinity in- 
fluenced the firemen against this procedure. Thick black 
smoke and tiny bits of charred paper swirled upward from the 
fire and made a cloud that was visible for miles. Several fire- 
men were injured in fighting the blaze. The loss was estimated 
at $150,000 or more, and it was stated that the stock house 
contained almost 5,000 tons of waste paper at the time the 
fire started. 





Herbert Nilson, of Stora Kopparberg, and a factor in the 
wood pulp and paper industry in Sweden, arrived in New 
York on May 13 for a month’s visit in this country and to call 
on his firm’s U. S. agents, the Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., 
of 342 Madison avenue, New York. Mr. Nilson reported the 
pulp industry in Scandinavia in a most favorable condition 
as regards sales thus far this year, and was optimistic con- 
cerning pulp prices for the remainder of the current year. 





The St. Regis Paper Co., of Watertown, N. Y., filed notice 
a few days ago of an increase in capital stock from 10,000 
shares to 50,000 shares of $100 value each. The corporation 
has 4,000 shares of common stock, of no par value, the same 
as heretofore. The company has declared regular quarterly 
dividends of 50 cents a share on its common stock, payable 
July 1 to holders of record on May 29, and $1.75 a share on 
the preferred stock, payable July 1 to holders of July 15 
record. 





Fred A. Leahy, vice-president of the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Co. and in charge of the New York sales office of the 
company, sailed from this city on May 6 for a six weeks’ 
business trip to England and the Continent. 





Irving Brand, Inc., was chartered recently under New 
York State laws to conduct an import business in paper- 
making supplies. The new corporation has opened offices in 
Room 252 of the Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church street, 
New York, and will import all grades of rag stock, old rope, 
bagging, etc. Irving Brand, well known in the trade, is at the 
head of the company. 





The Hermann Paper Co. is now located at 468 Broome 
street, New York, having removed from 23 Washington place. 
The new quarters are larger, and very centrally located. 





The Hygrade Corrugated Paper Products Co., of New 
York City, manufacturers of paper boxes, has recently 
awarded The Austin Company, engineers and builders of 
Cleveland, a contract covering the design, construction and 
equipping of an additional unit to their plant in Long Island, 
to contain approximately 150,000 square feet of floor space. 





The Baxter-Lane Paper Corp., of New York, is the name 
of a new corporation chartered under New York State laws 
at Albany, with a capital of $150,000, to deal in paper. I. S. 
Baxter, H. V. Farrell and J. C. Noonan were the incorpora- 
tors, and Graves, Miles & Hawger, of 111 Broadway, New 
York, the attorneys. 
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For Maintenance, 
Construction and Repairs 


Bars Boiler Tubes 

Shapes Boiler Fittings 
Corrugated Sheets 
Concrete Reinforcing 


Welding Rods 
Babbitt Metal 
Tool Steel 
Bar Iron 
Refined Iron 


Machine Tools, etc. 


_Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List 
—the “Rey to Immediate Steel 


CHICAGO CINCINNATS BOFFALO 
STLoOurs PETROLY WEMWOYORK 
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It’s Performance That Counts 


William Ganschow Company 
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24 N. Morgan % Manufacturers of 
Street Cut Gears and 
Chicago, Illinois Speed Transformers 


Ganschow 
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Standard Wood Pulp Grinder 


Built in Three Sizes 


Taking wood 24”, 30” or 32”. 

Bridge-trees—Are well proportioned. 

Flanges—Made of steel, 40” diameter. 

Hydraulic Cylinders—Copper lined, 12”, 14” or 16” 
diameter. 

Pillow Blocks—-22” length of bearing. 

Pockets—Very heavy and designed particularly for 
free discharge of pulp. 

Service—Continuous distinctive service is always 
assured. 
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Rogers and Special Wet Machines 


IMPROVED 4ND SIMPLIFIED 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE PRESS 
FOR CONVERTING CHEMICAL PULP INTO 
SHEETS 48% DRY 

25-35 TONS air-dry pulp per 24 hours. Built in 72” 
width, with patented pulp weakening and separat- 
ing device or our new automatic knife cut-off at- 
tachment. A real labor saver. 


FREIGHT CHARGES are greatly reduced. Savings on 
this item alone often pay for the machine in one year. 
All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted 
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A. D. Wood Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers 
and Water Filters 
ADVANTAGES: 


Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 
Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 

Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


OVER 150 MACHINES SOLD AND IN USE 
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Wells Undulating Knot and 
Sliver Screen 


Will bear closest investigation from every angle. 
It separates knots and slivers from all kinds of pulp 
efficiently, continuously, automatically with neg- 
ligible cost for operation and upkeep. Simple but 
rigid construction. Only best materials used. Op- 
eration in plain view. 


40 TONS DAILY CAPACITY, STANDARD 
SIZE. WRITE FOR BLUEPRINT AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
OUR LINE IS MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY 


THE NORTHERN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., LTD., SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 
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New England News 


June 1, 1925. 
Superintendents Plan Good Meeting 


The Superintendents’ Convention on June 27, at Bangor, 
promises to be of unusual interest, judging by the program. 
The Eastern Manufacturing Co., across the river at South 
Brewer, who will act as hosts, are very well fitted for the task, 
and the scientific experiments along many lines will enable 
superintendents to obtain valuable data on power plant prob- 
lems, pulpwood matters and forestry control and reforesta- 
tion, in the last named the Eastern Manufacturing Co. having 
become unquestionably a leader. 

In addition to the Eastern Manufacturing Co.’s plants, the 
mills of the Orono Pulp & Paper Co. and the Penobscot Chemi- 
cal Fiber Co., a few miles up the river, offer further fields for 
study, to say nothing of the pulp and paper experimental 
laboratory at the University of Maine. The program as at 
present outlined is: Morning of June 27, inspection trips to 
finishing departments of Eastern Manufacturing Co., labora- 
tories of University of Maine, Penobscot Chemical Fiber Co. 
and the Orono Pulp & Paper Co. will make a long morning. 
Dinner will be served at noon at the cafeteria of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Co. Immediately following will come the meet- 
ing in the Eastern company’s smoking room. Business will 
first be handled, followed by these addresses: “Procedure in 
Pulp and Paper Courses at the University of Maine,” by Paul 
Bray, and a paper read by D. M. Shapleigh, of the Union 
Co., Ltd., of Skien, Norway. 

Following these papers, further inspections are planned of 
nearby mills or of some of the operations of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Co. A Maine League ball game between the 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. baseball team and some other 
league team will take place shortly after 3 p. m. 

At 7 p. m. dinner will be served at the Bangor House, with 
an address by C. C. Little, president of the University of 
Maine. Officers of the division at present include Chairman 
W. D. Summerville, of the Eastern Manufacturing Co., first 
vice-chairman; K. E. Terry, of the S. D. Warren Co., second 
vice-chairman; Louis LaDuke, of Groveton, N. H., third vice- 
chairman; Oscar Ingalls, of the Pejepscot Paper Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Prof. C. A. Brautlecht, of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

Superintendents desirous of attending the meetings are 
urged by the chairman to get in touch with Secretary Braut- 
lecht, who can arrange for hotel accommodations at Bangor. 





Edwin P. Lindsay 


Edwin P. Lindsay, one of the foremost manufacturers of 
paper bags in the country, died at his apartment in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 25, after a very brief illness. Born in 
Cambridge 56 years ago, Mr. Lindsay entered the paper mill 
supply and paper business of Train, Smith & Co. as a boy, 
after a public school education in Brookline and Boston. The 
Train-Smith company at that date were large agents for 
paper mills in New England, and Mr. Lindsay acquired much 
early experience and knowledge with his concern. He later 
became a mill agent for the Odell Mfg. Co. and other big 
manila paper producers. For a time he was closely asso- 
ciated with the management of the Odell company, which was 
the predecessor of the present Groveton Paper Co. From 
Groveton he went with George Van Dyke in the development 
of the Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., at East Angus, Quebec. 

Mr. Lindsay’s claim to fame in paper trade history starts 
from this connection, for it was here that he grew intensely 
interested in the development of the famous sulphate, or kraft 
pulp, for the manufacture of wrapping and bag _ paper. 
Previously most of the sulphate used in American, or even 
Canadian mills had been imported from Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Mr. Lindsay’s vision in foreseeing the great future for 
this pulp and the paper derived from its use was a con- 
tributing factor to the greatness of the sulphate industry in 
this country today. 

From Brompton, Mr. Lindsay went to Claremont, N. H., 
where with John Flint he developed the Claremont Paper 
Co. to its present position of prominence in the business. 
This was in 1907. Soon after Mr. Lindsay sold his interests 
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Meisel ‘“‘Shear Cut’’ 
Slitting & Rewinding 
Machines 


MEISEL 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





In the building of “Meisel Slitters & 
Rewinders” there is an honest satis- 
faction born of the knowledge of work 
conscientiously done, and a justifiable 
pride in the purchasers’ estimate of it. 


When in need of machinery 
get our quotation. 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 


942 Dorchester Ave. Boston, Mass. 




















PAPER CUTTERS 


Single, Duplex, and Diagonal 


CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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KARL A. LEFREN 


Consulting Engineer 
Member A. S. M. E. 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PAPER AND BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
MILL CONSTRUCTIONS CONSTRUCTION 


























Detroit Graphite Company 


- DETROIT, U.S. A. 


EGRACO PAINTS 


Specializing in the manufacture of paints 
in all colors to meet the particular require- 
ments of paper and pulp mills. 


A special service that will solve your 
painting problems. 





Offices and warehouse stocks in all principal cities 
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in this company to Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., who at the 
same time purchased controlling interest in the Groveton 
Paper Co. Mr. Lindsay was director of all these companies 
while actively associated with them. 

At one time in his career, seeing an opportunity, he pur- 
chased the wrapping-paper merchant house now known as the 
D. F. Munroe Co., of Boston, in association with Mr. Arthur 
W. Blackman. This company has grown in Boston and is 
one of the largest coarse paper companies in New England 
today. 

Mr. Lindsay was next heard of in 1916, when with asso- 
ciates he purchased the Howland Pulp & Paper Co., at How- 
land, Me., operating a sulphite pulp mill. Large scale develop- 
ment involving the enlargement of the paper mill, construc- 
tion of a kraft pulp mill and erection of a paper bag factory 
were undertaken. In 1921 a consolidation with the Advance 
Bag Co., of Middletown, Ohio, was effected, a $3,000,000 Ver- 
mont corporation being formed for the purchase. Since then 
further growth of the Maine mills have been pushed through 
under Mr. Lindsay’s direction, until the Advance Bag & Paper 
Co. is today the third largest bag producer in the country. 

Mr. Lindsay is survived by his wife, who was Agnes Snow, 
of Boston. His death came as a great shock to friends in the 
trade, who had seen him on his return from Honolulu recently, 
where he spent four months, which apparently left him in 
robust health. 

Funeral services were held Friday, May 29, at the First 
Congregational Church, in Cambridge; burial was in East 
Boston. 





Broken Package Prices in Effect 


Echoes of the American Paper & Pulp Association conven- 
tion were heard in the New England paper trade as June 
opened, for the paper merchants of this section took official 
cognizance of the new broken package charges and added 
them on to the charges made to consumers. The first an- 
nouncement was received from John Carter & Co., large 
merchants of Boston. This company announces that wherever 
these charges are made by manufacturers, except on ship- 
ments out of local warehouses, they will be added to the 
invoice. Special transportation charges on mill shipments 
involving the use of express or parcel post will also be added. 

The hope has been expressed both by merchants and manu- 
facturers that this action will stimulate the organized effort 
to reduce the number of paper sizes in general use, a tendency 
decidedly in the interest of economy and elimination of waste. 

Incidentally, M. O. Byrne, of Whitney Bros. Co., of Boston, 
was appointed New England representative at the conference 
in Washington on standardization of paper sizes and weights. 
It is understood that New England stands pretty firmly for 
a simplification of paper bag sizes. 





While most fine paper mills of the Connecticut Valley have 
adopted the new trade customs of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association by which broken cases are charged an extra 
price to the merchant, this practice will not be followed on 
less case lots by Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., for the simple 
reason that it has always been their custom to make up cases 
on the basis of orders received, their paper being stored loose 
for this reason. 





Although the Paper Industry of New England as a whole is 
operating not much over 75 per cent of capacity, with indi- 
vidual variations below and above that average, the paper 
mill machinery manufacturers are enjoying a good demand 
for their product, although a considerable portion of their 
orders come from southern and western paper mills. The 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co., of Worcester, Mass., and the E. D. 
Jones Co. are enjoying good business. The Bath Iron Works, 
despite its difficulties of the past few years, finds the good 
word about its famous product, the Warren magazine grinder, 
2 peeing afar, and orders from distant points are being 

ed. 





Judge Andersen of the Federal Court, at Boston, has 
ordered two continuances in the case of the Pepperell Card & 
Paper Co., of Pepperell, Mass., whose receivership should be 
terminated or the property sold according to the Amoskeag 
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“Nary A Spark—” 


from the motor when we started, then 
jerked the loaded hoist into reverse. 


“Show me,” he said, so with the 
loaded Everedy Hoist traveling 
downward, we jerked the cord 
into reverse, with “nary a spark” 
from the motor. 


Ed. Harwick was the hardest 
man we ever had to sell. But Ed. 
will tell you himself that “no 
other hoist has so convincingly 
demonstrated the superiority of its 
motor as the Everedy.” 

This motor is 


designed espe- 


cially for hoisting, built to en- 
It is easy on the commu- 


dure. 


tator and brushes, maintaining a 
high operation efficiency. 

Besides the Everedy is the most 
accessible hoist made. Light—500 
Ib. hoist weighs 215 Ibs.; 1000 Ib. 
hoist 250 Ibs. Speedy—40 ft. per 
minute A. C., 33 ft. per minute 
D. C. Limit stop at top and bot- 
tom, adjustable to any point. Sus- 
pended wherever a chain or air 
hoist is placed. Investigate! 
READING CHAIN & BLOCK 
CORP., 2110 Adams St., READ- 
ING, PA. Manufacturers Reading 
Multiple Gear Chain Blocks, Trol- 
leys, Reading Traveling Cranes. 
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1000 ib. Single 
Drum Hoist. 
$250 ; 500 Ib. 
Type $225. 


EVEREDY 


SINGLE DRUM 


Electric Hoists 








Digesters 

Diffusers 
Incinerators 

Disc Evaporators 
Blow Pipes 
Causticizing Tanks 





MANITOWOC 


BUILDS TO GIVE 


SERVICE 


What have you that we can quote on? 


Manitowoc Engineering Works 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Dissolving Tanks 

Barking Drums 

Bleach and Clay 
Mixers 


Miscl. and Special 


Mach. 
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How Much Paper Are You Losing Because 
of Uneven Thickness? 


During the past three years we have developed 

wide experience in building Governors for En- 

gines and Turbines in Paper Mill service, re- 

sulting in uniformly thick paper, and a consid- 
erable increased production. 


Catalog 32 THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 
one Portland, Conn., U. S. A. 




















FOR 


BELT AND ROPE DRIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 2 PEOSTON 


206-208 Fulton Street 





FALLS SOLID 
FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEY 
Catalogues upom request 


A complete line of 
Power Transmission Machinery 














POOLE GEARS || | FEFEL, 


Could we say more? TURBINE WATER WHEELS 





You should know about their distinct HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


advantages. 
All of our turbines are designed and built to suit location and 
Let us tell you more about them. requirements, by engineers and experts who have had years of expe- 
: a rience in this particular line of work. Turbines fully guaranteed. 
Bulletin Number 260 sent by request. Bulletins Forwarded Upon Request 
We also make speed reduction gears, The JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio 
castings and special machinery. BRANCH OFFICES: 
i Se DE, Wiscccsddapdoss eeessantacnseekinceennn 39 Cortlandt St. 
ee MASS iL. sitpenpaes pescunsusensnsienenndocnieenll 80 Boylston St. 


‘ . . _ yee Fourth National Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 77.0027777, Fourth Natic Pl 
Poole Engineering & Machine Co. ne Woolworth Buildi 
Seiiien Meatond PETERBOROUGH. ONT., CANADA... William Hamilton Co, Ltd. 
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Paper Mill plaintiffs. The latest provides for a new hearing 
during the week of June 8th. 





Although Tax Collector Kennedy, of Holyoke, has filed his 
petition in the Federal Court at Boston requesting authority 
to act under the Massachusetts laws against the American 
Writing Paper Co., owing to nonpayment of taxes, there is no 
evidence that the latter company has taken steps to pay. 
Receiver Willson has notified the city authorities that a peti- 
tion was being prepared, to be presented at the local court, 
permitting the issuance of a receiver’s certificate, the proceeds 
of which are to be used to meet the $325,000 overdue taxes. 





Annual Statements 


Annual statements of the following companies have been 
filed: 

Tileston Hollingsworth Co., whose statement shows real 
estate at $663,000, merchandise at $482,000, cash at $25,000, 
accounts receivable $127,000, securities $237,000, notes re- 
ceivable $36,000, prepaid expenses $124,000, experimental 
work $82,000, accounts payable $172,000, excess of assets over 
liabilities $1,607,000. ‘ 

Nashua River Paper Co., shows real estate at $1,066,000, 
machinery at $692,000, merchandise at $148,000, cash at 
$7,703, accounts receivable at $102,000, securities at $181,000, 
furniture, fixtures and tools $29,000; vehicles and draft 
charges at $45,000, capital stock at $250,000, mortgages at 
$400,000, accounts payable at $483,000, notes payable at 
$77,000, profit and loss $28,000, surplus at $1,035,000. 

Taylor Logan Co., Paper Makers, of Holyoke, real estate 
at $161,000, merchandise at $112,000, cash at $8,200, accounts 
receivable at $82,000, notes receivable $2,000, small items $14,- 
000, liabilities capital $230,000, mortgages $25,000, accounts 
payable $56,000, notes payable $10,000, profit and loss $62,000. 





The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is installing a mile of 
new line and building large wharf sheds and piers at their 
southern terminal, Searsport, Me., where they will handle 
a big volume of newsprint from northern Maine, and probably 
also paper to be produced at the new Fraser Company mill in 
Madawaska, Me. Water service to Boston, New York and 
other cities along the coast is to be provided by the eastern 
steamship lines or by boats chartered by the paper companies. 
It is also possible that the railroad will enter the water end 
of the haul with a subsidiary steamship company. 





Of unusual interest to the paper trade of New England, 
owing to the tremendous amount of small truck load or less 
car load shipments leaving fine paper mills in this territory, is 
the new store-door service inaugurated by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad between three Massachusetts cities, and if successful 
to be applied to the entire system. The paper mills of this ter- 
ritory, particularly in such a center as Holyoke, will be able 
to make up club car shipments to various Boston merchants 
and have them delivered promptly by the railroad in Boston to 
the merchant’s door, providing the plan is successful in its 
initial stage betwen Boston, Lawrence and Lowell. Direct 
truck service is offered between those cities for freight in lots 
of less than 5,000 pounds. Rates are quoted on a pickup and 
delivery basis, with each city zoned and rates based on zone 
location of shipper and consignee, as well as the volume 
shipped. 





Operations of the new Charles River Paper Co., which 
recently took over the old Roberts mill in Waltham, Mass., have 
started. The company will produce a small tonnage of light- 
weight boards for the National Fireworks Co. and probably 
for the paper tube trade. 





Annual outing of the Boston Paper Trade Association will 
be held June 9 at the Vesper Country Club, at Lowell, Mass. 
Competition for the Boston P. T. A. golf cup is scheduled, as 
well as the annual ball game between the merchants and 
manufacturers. 





It is understood that the Beacon Oil Co. will appeal the 
decision of the Federal District Court at Boston, where in a 
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Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 





Manufacturers of 


Paper Making Machinery 






















































Latest Type Crepe 
Machine 


Dryer 48” diameter by 84” face. 


Same machine can be built in any desired 
width and with any number of dryers. 
This machine is equipped with Drum 
Winder and Double Automatic Col- 
lapsing Reel. 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Selling Agents: 
Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
166 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 





Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 


L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


LINDSAY WIRES 
DURABLE AND DEPENDABLE 


Made in all sizes 


wm 2 Cylinder and Washer Wires 
pe rs, i | In all Meshes 


* 
_ 


. *--- 
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mee ~The Lindsay 
Wire Weaving 


LINDSAY Company 
[_ FounDRINiER Ee td Collinwood Sta. Cleveland, Ohie 
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jury trial the oil company was denied its request for a million 
dollars’ damages against the International Paper Co. for non- 
acceptance of oil at their Rumford and Otis mills during a 


strike in 1921. 


It is learned that Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. are install- 
ing washers and cookers in their drinking plant at the Mat- 
tapan mill. The company is also making plans to create a 
veritable paper reservoir in their new warehouse. They will 
maintain one million pounds of paper constantly in this store- 
house, covering practically all sizes and weights of manufac- 
ture. This paper will be stored on wheeled skids, which can 
therefore be moved with the minimum of labor and delay onto 
one of the fleet of trucks which the company maintains for its 
delivery service. 








Install Powdered Coal Equipment 


It will be announced next week by the George P. Carver Co., 
of Boston, power plant engineers that they have closed the 
contract with the Fitchburg Paper Co. for the installation 
of a pewdered coal burning plant at their mills. Certain 
other Fitchburg mills are considering the advisability of in- 
stalling powdered coal, and is expected to do so in the near 
future, at present being undecided which system to select. 

This will be the second major paper mill, powdered coal in- 
stallation in New England, two of the Pejepscot Paper Co.’s 
plants having been equipped with this system. The latter com- 
pany is highly pleased with results. 





A disastrous fire did heavy damage to the building and 
stock of the John A. DeVito Co., paper stock packers of Bos- 
ton. Their loss in the fire, which occurred on June Ist, will 
amount to over $40,000. The warehouse was a converted 
brewery in the Roxbury Crossing district. 





Col. B. A. Franklin of the Strathmore Paper Co. is ac- 
tive in the plans of the Associated Industry of Massachusetts 
to secure standardization of merchandise in order to lessen 
the amount of small order buying which has become epidemic. 





At a meeting of the Maine Traffic Association attended by 
all paper traffic men of the Pine Tree State, it was decided to 
urge the I. C. C. to hold hearings on the Eastern class rate 
revision at Boston. The meeting was held at Portland, and 
present were S. E. Cordwell, of S. D. Warren Co., A. H. 
Campbell, of the International Paper Co., C. F. Young, of 
the Oxford Paper Co., A. E. Pearson, of Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., A. P. Lane of Great Northern Paper Co., and 
others. 


Traffic Manager Dowd, of the Holyoke Traffic Bureau, 
has decided to make a determined fight against the growing 
tendency observable at the Class Rate hearing to shift the 
burden for reduced sixth class rates to the higher classes 
including less carload papers rates. He will endeavor to 
show that it is just that sort of thing that drives the fine 
paper maker to truck service, particularly the manufacturer 
isolated by himself in a Berkshire hill town. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission has been recom- 
mended by its examiner to order reparation and reasonable 
rates on newsprint between mills of the Great Northern 
Paper Co. at Millinocket, Me., and consignees in Rhode Is- 
land particularly at Providence. The case was brought 
against the Bangor & Aroostook as originating carrier by the 
Great Northern. 


The Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., was 
the first of the large companies to recognize a demand for 
an improved and extended saw service, and they promptly 
established and have now in full working order thirteen 
up-to-date service stations and repair shops. They are lo- 
cated in the following cities: Boston, Mass., New York City, 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, 
La., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., St. John, N. B., and Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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AWRENCE Centrifugal turbine pump, sin- 

| gle stage, horizontally split casing, double 
suction enclosed impeller, high pressure 
pumps for water supply service, designed and 
built in all sizes to meet all conditions. Direct 
connected to electric motors, steam turbines, 


gasoline engines, etc. 


Material and workman- 


ship of the highest class. Please submit to our 
engineering department your specifications. 
Prompt service rendered at all times. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Manufacturer of “‘Lawrence’’ Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 


Special Machinery 











We Manufacture 
Cut Gears of All 


inds 
Micarta Pinions 
Micarta Timing 


Gears 
Flexibie Coup- 
ings 
Gear Racks 
Speed Reducers 
Special Machinery 


Send for 400 


























" IS Foote IXL Speed Reducer gives 
us a reduction of 300 to 1 and re- 
laced 8 pulleys, 4 Jack shafts with 
Renae and 4 separate belts. 
We save much valuable space, improve 


our light, eliminate danger from ex- 
posed belts and pulleys, save a lot of 
power and we don’t have to worry 
about shut-downs for repairs and ad- 
justments”. 


2 
Foote IXL Speed Reducers y 
are the one best way of stepping- rs 





peek —— a - sforany pur- a F-47 
” pose. ip the coupon 
Frasnaae and send for i FOOTB 
BROS. 
Free Speed Reducer Book ¢ enn & 








250-260 N. Curtis St., Chicago, Til. , 
Sales offices in all principal , 
cities ia U. S. a Canede Posten 
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os ae _ SWENSON 1. EVAPORATOR CO 
co en Mins Main Ofice nnd’ Works: Harvey, II, (Chicago Suburb) 
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_ evaporation, crystallization, heat transfer, Ce ot a. mpineete change. 
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A Type for Every Service 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


“Pump Specialists” L 
Builders of Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps 
































American-Marsh Pumps 


Simplex—Duplex—Centrifugal 


6 bw present high efficiency of American- 
Marsh Pumps is the outgrowth of 35 years’ 
successful experience in building pumps of all 
types. This is the reason why you can buy these 
pumps protected by a broad service and quality 
guarantee. 

Where quality is higher than price you will find 
American-Marsh Pumps on the job. Today, there 


are over 195,000 American-Marsh Pumps in 
operation. 

When you are in the market for pumping equip- 
ment consider the quality and service American- 
Marsh can give you. 


The line includes: 
Boiler Feed Pumps Bilge Pumps 


Suction Box Pumps Condensation Pumps 
Wet and Dry Vacuum Pumps Centrifugal Pumps 
Air Compressors Paper Stock Pumps 


Write for bulletin covering type in which you are interested. 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Ohio News 


June 1, 1925. 
Cost Association Holds Semi-Annual Convention 


Sixty delegates from all parts of the country attended the 
thirteenth semi-annual convention of the Cost Association of 
the Paper Industry at Middletown, May 21, 22 and 23. The 
generous courtesies extended them merited the passing of a 
resolution at the close of the convention, thanking those orga- 
nizations aiding the committee of hosts, consisting of C. E. 
Aull, chairman, D. E. Harlan, Joseph Hallowell, Mark 
Thomas and Walter Lawrence, all officials of the paper mills 
there. 

Headquarters were established at the Hotel Manchester, 
but all business sessions during the three days were con- 
ducted at the Civic Association. The prevailing thought in 
all of the speeches and discussions was the advancement of 
ideas pertinent to the needs of cost men, particularly tend- 
ing to a more economical and better production of paper. 
Thomas J. Burke, secretary-treasurer of the association, pre- 
sided over the convention, making all sessions entertaining 
as well as instructive. 

The opening address of the convention was made by John 
E. Hyde, president, of Cumberland, Me., who urged closer co- 
operation among cost accountants and pointed out the many 
advantages the association offers its members, citing the bene- 
fits of learning how other companies solved the problems that 
any company might face. 

Another important and edifying message was brought by 
H. G. Baldwin, of the American Appraisal Company, De- 
troit, Mich., upon the subject, “Appraisals and the Profit and 
Loss Statement.” In this, he built his strongest point around 
the necessity of recovering the full value of property. He 
showed the depreciation of property to be a direct charge 
against the cost of doing business and stated that only by 
recovering an amount of depreciation sufficient to replace 
the properties can the manufacturer know definitely and 
accurately what these true costs are. 


An address by M. C. Dobrow, assistant secretary of the 
Writing, Cover and Tissue Manufacturers’ Association, 
upon “Excess Machine Capacity in the Paper Industry” and 
another by L. P. Corey, of the Scovell, Wellington & Co., 
Chicago, upon “How to Handle Burden in Paper Mill Costs” 
featured the afternoon session of the first day’s meeting, and 
that night, as a pleasing and lighter diversion, the conven- 
tion group dined at the Hotel Manchester, and Dr. E. O. 
Merchant, statistician of the Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Dayton, 
addressed them upon “Business Forecasting,” using charts 
to illustrate his address. By means of these charts, he ex- 
plained the methods used in making business forecasts 
through the collection and analysis of business statistics. His 
address shed much light upon the import of keeping accurate 
data on the industries. Before the war, few industries main- 
tained statistical departments, but the war brought the reali- 
zation that American business had most inadequate statistics 
of is own past performance. Agencies began the collection 
of data bearing upon all kinds of business and since then 
Statistical collection has become an important part of every 
big business. Dr. Merchant said that in 1920 he had coun- 
seled retrenchment to many manufacturers, who then laughed 
at him but later admitted that had they followed his advice 
they would have saved millions for their concerns. 


Friday brought much enlightening information through 
the addresses of Vance P. Edwardes, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, on “White Paper Losses and Their Bearing on Pa- 
per Costs,” which he recently delivered to the Miami Valley 
Paper Mill Superintendents; H. S. Taylor, a member of the 
American Society, C. E., on “The Valuation of Water Power 
Rights,” and R. D. Baron, secretary of the Wisconsin Local 
oe on “How the Wisconsin Mills are Comparing Steam 
20sts.” 


Thomas J. Burke occupied Friday afternoon by the treat- 
ing of proper methods in connection with balance sheet 
ratios in which he urged the members to make an effort to 
get other companies to come into the association. Although 
meetings are open to all, and representatives of non-affiliated 
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A PAINT WITH A PURPOSE 





Protection 
of metals regardless 
of conditions 


GARDCO PAINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
53 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


PAINT 
MAGIC Rois 


“The Pioneer Boiler Treatment” 


Positively removes and prevents scale, stops 
minor leaks, pitting and corrosion 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN CO. 
27 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


1328 Broadway 
New York City 


148-156 Spear St. 
San Francisco Z 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
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So a oO EE 


Steel Plate Construction 


Steel Storage Tank Blast Furnaces olde 


ue Wo 


Steel River Barges and P rk 


Steel Transmission 
Miter -CONLEY 


( Offices 


COMPAN Y 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL PLATE 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


a oN 
BOILER AND 
7. 1. xeP 


CHICAGO-MINNEAPOLIS-ST. LOUIS-NEW YORK 


SEND DRAWINGS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRICES 
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“You can say good-bye to rust when you paint with BITUMASTIC” 


The ‘Paint Question 


Your search for a paint that will stand sooner you start using BITUMASTIC, the 
up under moisture, chemical fumes and sooner your worry over the paint ques- 
heat conditions comes to an end when tion ceases. 
you begin using BrIruMASTIC SOLUTION. The most convincing argument in 
It gives enduring protection to metal favor of the use of BiIruMasTic SOLUTION 
buildings and roofs, structural steel, is the performance of the paint itself. 
tanks, pipes, stacks, boiler fronts and We are willing, therefore, to send a sam- 
breechings and other steel surfaces. It ple can, without charge, to interested 
has a fine glossy finish that lasts. The executives and engineers. 


SINCE BITUMASTIC 1854 
WAILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
322 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia Union Trust Building, Cleveland 
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If all paper plant engineers knew with what exacting care 
Albany Grease is made they would not risk their machinery to 
any lubricant short of its high standard. A thorough lubricant, 
always uniform, absolutely dependable. 


Protect Yourself—DEMAND 


AUTOMATIC || ALBANY GREASE 
SPRINKLERS a 






CA 


















eve 

Approved by _ Trade Mark 

Use it om your conveyors, shafting, 
grinders, etc., and get more power. 
The Albany Grease Trade Mark 
is on every can and barrel— 
look for it for your protection. 
Your dealer can supply 





100 Per Cent Perfect 


THE ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


and the ‘ 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, you. If not, write ws. 
CHICAGO ADAM COOK’S 





YOU SHOULD CARRY A STOCK OF 
SPRINKLERS ON HAND. IF A FIRE 
OCCURS YOU CAN REPLACE THE 
OPENED SPRINKLERS AND RESTORE 
THE PROTECTION WITHOUT DELAY 


C. S. B. SPRINKLER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
54 BATTERYMARCH ST, WORKS: 
BOSTON, MASS. LACONIA, N. H. 
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companies are welcome at all sessions, he said there is an 
additional advantage in membership. 

The visitors were impressed by the extent of the mills and 
the equipment and systems employed here upon their visits 
to the interests of the Gardner & Harvey Co. The Raymond 
Bag, Sabin Robbins, Paul A. Sorg, Wardlow-Thomas Wrenn 
Paper, Amanda, Crystal and Frank A. Smith mills, showing 
particular enthusiasm in the new machinery of the new 
$2,000,000 Smith paper plant. Before leaving, they also ac- 
cepted the invitations of the Champion Coated Paper Co. and 
the Beckett Paper Co. of Hamilton, to visit their mills. 





Miami Superintendents’ Meeting 

What the new hydraulic gear means to the increased effi- 
ciency of manufacturing paper was shown by D. R. Francis, 
of the Waterbury Too! Company, Waterbury, Conn., speak- 
ing before the Miami Valley Division of Paper Mill Super- 
intendents at their May meeting here May 23. The Dayton 
Globe Iron Works were hosts of the meeting. A trip to the 
Shartle Bros. Machine shop, where Mr. Francis has recently 
installed the gear, made his talk all the more clear to his 
auditors. 

Much of the discussion of the evening centered around the 
completion of plans for the national convention at Niagara 
Falls. 

Shartle’s Grove, on the estate of C. W. Shartle, is con- 
sidered an excellent choice for the next meeting, June 20, 
when the weather promises to make the members glad for a 
few hours in this woodland retreat. 





Death of Kleon Thaw Brown, 39, of Dayton, treasurer of 
the G. H. Meade Paper Co., of Dayton, was a great loss to 
that firm where his affiliations were so highly valued. Death 
followed an operation for appendicitis. He had been a resi- 
dent of Dayton 10 years, becoming in that comparatively 
short time one of that city’s most prominent business and 
club men. 





Over 100 members of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, who made a tour of the Champion Coated Paper 
Mills, of Hamilton, May 9, received an impression that was 
valuable to themselves and to the Champion organization. 
Preparatory to the arrival of the visitors, who came by 
special train chartered out of Chicago by Kenneth Hunt, 
advertising manager for the company, much illustrative data 
had been compiled as souvenirs of the day for each member 
of the delegation, who either owns or manages a printing 
concern in Chicago. 

Under the guidance of Alexander Thompson, vice presi- 
dent of the company, who knows paper making “from the 
ground up,” the visitors viewed Champion’s modernized 
methods of paper making in each step of the industry. 

The Champion Coated Paper Co. was established at Hamil- 
ton 32 years ago by Peter G. Thompson and has grown from 
a pioneer in the development of coated paper to a mill that 
has an important place in the whole national industry and 
one upon which diversified demands are made. 





Wrenn Paper Holds Annual Meeting 


Acquisition of a considerable portion of the capital stock 
of the Wrenn Paper Co. by Messrs. G. H. Meade, of Dayton, 
and Edward T. Gardner, president of the Gardner & Harvey 
Paper Co., Middletown, was announced at the annual stock- 
holders meeting in May. 

John Gibson was re-elected president of the company, E. 
T. Gardner, vice president; J. J. Hallowell, secretary; John 
Gibson, Jr., E. T. Gardner, J. J. Hallowell, Henry S. Meade 
and W. V. Darling, of New York, directors. 

The policy of the Wrenn company that has brought it 
such excellent success as manufacturers of high grade blot- 
ting papers will be unchanged under the continued direction 
of Mr. Gibson, who purchased the mill 15 years ago with the 
late Austin Smith. 





Something unusual but interestingly diverting to the Miami 
Valley Division of the Paper Salesmen’s Association was the 
form their monthly meeting took Friday, May 22. A day- 
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MARION 


: DollyTrucks 
Mov 


Easily 


You can move the heaviest rolls 
easily, safely and quickly! Marion 
Dolly Trucks save time and material. 
They cost no more than ordinary Dollys, 
but embody many new and exclusive ad- 
vantages. Built low and with sloping skids; 
easy to load and unload; frame curved to 
hold rolls of paper and barrels firmly in place. 


Wheels on center axle are larger than those on 
ends, permit- 
ting tilting 
and making 
Marion 

‘ Dollys easy 
to guide any- 
where. 


Simple and light enough to be carried any- 
where needed, yet durable and practically 
indestructible. Will last for years. Frame 
of Marion certified malleable. Steel 
wheels with tool steel roller bearings. 


Marion Dollys “stay put” while being 
loaded; made 
so that they 
don’t craw! 
away from 
you. Heavy 
rolls can be 
loaded or un- 
loaded with- 
out jarring, 
tearing 
or bursting. 

Your sav- 
ings in stock 
and manpow- 
er will make 
it cheaper for 
you to own : 
Marion Dollys than to try to skimp along without 
them. Get yours NOW! 


Marion Tool Works, Inc. 
Marion , Indiana. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


ia 

[aemo. Send complete information, 
prices and special 10-day trial 
offer to name and address in 
margin. 
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Morey Paper Mill Supply Company 


99 Chauncy Street 


n 


DRYER FELTS 
BRANDON 3-PLY “TRI-UMPH” AND STANDARD WARP 


Deckle Tape and Cutter Webbing—Cotton and Rubber Belting—Enamelled, or Rubber, Four- 
drinier Aprons—Rubber Splicing Tissue—Neutral Soap Powder—Dryer Felt Sewing Twine 
—Superheat Asbestos Packing—Rubber Sheet Packing—Steam and Water Hose 


os ™ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ej? 


ARE 
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Fitchburg Duck Mills 


54 Duck Mill Road 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STANDARD AND MULTIPLE PLY 


DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five and Six. 
Ply—60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 


Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers. Absolutely no felt 
marks in paper. TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse 


Papers. 
ene TTen ie l TT 














LOCKPORT 
Felts 


EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 


Paper Makers’ Felts 








Have You Run Them ? 
If Not, Why Not? 






Are You Interested 
in 
Accurate Runni 
Felts ? 








Give Us a Trial 
Get Authentic Information 
Ask the Men Who Run Them 


















Yours for service 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 









DETEX 


WATCHCLOCK 
CORPORATION 
SUCCESSOR 







Eco Clock Company 
Hardinge Patents 


Newman Clock Company 


WY 
PATROL—ALERT— NEWMAN 
and ECO Watchclock Systems 


Boston New York 
4140 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















1864 1925 


“Excelsior” Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 








We continue to maintain at the top the 
quality of Excelsior Felts, as we have done 
since we, as pioneers, made the first endless 
paper machine felts manufactured 
in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOx WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
gS 


Sold by 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 
75-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 
and direct 
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time meeting offered an unusual respite and the numerous 
advantages of a pleasant day among congenial associates at 
the Butler County Country club. Golf was the chief recrea- 
tion of the day, with the address of Dr. E. O. Merchant of 
the Mead Pulp & Paper Mill, Dayton, presenting the reports 
and plans of the association for the future, a welcome in- 
terval accompanying the noon luncheon. 





The Gardner-Harvey Paper Co., of Middletown, Ohio, has 
purchased from the American Engineering Company, of 
Philadelphia, three 5-retort, 17-tuyere Taylor Stokers for 
installation in their No. 1 mill. These stokers are in addition 
to a number of other Taylor stokers already installed. 





Sidney Wells Resigns from Forest Products 
Laboratory 


Sidney D. Wells, who has been with the Forest Products 
Laboratory of Madison, Wisconsin, since 1911, has resigned 
to take charge of the Paper Mill Laboratories, Inc., of 
Quincy, Illinois. The new laboratories are being organized 
by a group of strawboard manufacturers with mills in In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa and Kansas to engage in research on 
their various manufacturing problems. In his new connec- 
tion Mr. Wells will establish the odorless strawboard process, 
lately developed by the Forest Products Laboratory in co- 
operation with the National Association of Egg Case and 
Egg Case Filler Manufacturer in the board mills interested 
in the Quincy laboratories. 

Mr. Wells is widely known in the pulp and paper industry 
through his investigations at the Forest Products Laboratory 
on adapting the alkaline pulping processes to the southern 
pines and other new species. He is also the originator of a 
process for de-inking old newspapers for remanufacture into 
newsprint. 

Mr. Wells joined the Paper Mill Laboratories on June 1. 





Paper Company Insures Employees 

The Glassine Paper Co., of West Conshchocken, Pa., has 
established, through the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a group life and health insurance program for the 
protection of its employees. The life insurance coverage 
totals $150,000, and protects about 150 workers. 

The plan, which was written on a co-operative basis, where- 
by the employer and the employees jointly pay the premiums, 
provides $1,000 protection, for each contributing employee 
and an accident and health benefit of $10 a week for twenty- 
six weeks. 

Supplementing the insurance features are certain service 
advantages, which include a free visiting nurse service and 
a department for the distribution of booklets on health sub- 
jects and sanitation. 

A total and permanent disability clause also is included 
in the insurance contract. 





Many Orders for Trimbey Machines 


At the mill of the Keewatin Lumber Company, Ltd., 
Kenora, Ontario, a world’s record of 119,756 tons of paper 
daily production was recently made on their large machine. 
The paper stock for this machine is handled through a 
Trimbey & Tibbitts Proportioning and Metering System. 

Two of these systems are now in use at the Kemsley mill 
of Edward Lloyd Co., Ltd., in England, and two are being 
built for Charles Walmsley Co., Ltd., to be installed at the 
Bowater’s Paper Mills, Nortfleet, Kent, England. 

The Trimbey Machine Works, Glens Falls, N. Y., who 
are the manufacturers of this system, are also supplying a 
system for the Fort William Paper Co., and one for a large 
tissue manufacturer, and are designing two systems for the 
new mill of the Canadian International Paper Co. at Three 
Rivers, Quebec. 

Among recent orders for Trimbey consistency regulators 
was one repeat order for nine machines for the Allied Paper 
Mills of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Since January Ist, the 
Trimbey Machine Works is said to have handled orders for 
sixty of these regulators, twenty-three of which have been 
for European mills. 
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Automatic Grinders 
200 Lbs. to Ten Ton Weight 


For Knives 26 inches to 19 feet long 


Straight wheel, cup 
wheel, ring wheel, 
sectional block 
wheel, sandstone 
wheel, grinders. 
Full automatic, semi- 
automatic, and hand 
machines. 

Stationary wheel and 
traveling work or 
stationary work and 
traveling wheel. 


Belt or motor drive. 


enclosed, completely 
self-contained, cab- 
inet base machines, 
for every variety of 
service. 





Automatic Traveling Wheel Grinder 





Send for Catalog Covering New Type Machines 


Machinery Company of America 
Big Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 

















Mills equipped with Simonds Circular 
Saws provide longer runs at less cost, 
because Simonds Saws hold their edge 
longer and cut fast. 
Simonds Saws have 
the steel, temper and 
tension. 


Simonds 
Saw and Steel Co. 


Established 1832 - Fitchburg, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl. 
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IF WE CAN MAKE RUBBER PRESS ROLLS Tough) 


THAT TAKE MORE WATER OUT 
THAT ARE EASIER ON THE FELTS 
THAT STAND UP BETWEEN GRINDING 
Larger than the ones you are using, it will pay to send your rolls to us if 
you are three thousand miles away. Some mills are doing this. 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 


The Rubber Roll Makers NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 














THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 











They Satisfy 






































7 
ro ‘ae ¥ 





maya N INVESTMENT in our beater room equip- 
4.54 ment means better beaters and Jordans. Our 

“24 machinery embraces the most approved and ad- 
vanced designs, together with heavier construction and 
the most careful workmanship. 








The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 


Canadian Builders: Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 
PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 
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Pacific Coast News 


New Sulphate Pulp Mill at Camas, Wash. 

The construction of a new sulphate mill at Camas, Wash., 
was announced here by the Crown Willamette Co. Plans for 
the erection of the new plant will begin immediately. The 
mill will have a capacity of 60 tons of pulp daily, and will be 
built on ground adjoining the site of the company’s pulp 
and paper mill on the Washougal and Columbia rivers at 
Camas. There is only one other mill of this kind in the entire 
west and that is operated by the Crown Willamette Co. at 
Ocean Falls, B. C. For the purpose of expanding the opera- 
tions at Camas, the Crown Willamette Co. recently purchased 
water power privileges and real estate holdings belonging to 
the Pittock and Leadbetter interests at Camas. Approx- 
imately 1,000 men are on the Camas payroll. The company 
now operates a paper mill at Camas with a sulphite pulp mill 
and groundwood pulp mill, manufacturing 200 tons of paper 
daily, and 2,000,000 paper bags daily. The bag factory is 
the largest in the West. Construction costs have not been 
estimated, but will run to several hundred thousand dollars. 
Between 950 to 1,000 persons are employed in the existing 
plant, and the enterprise will add 75 to 100 employes to the 
payroll. 


June 1, 1925. 





The plant of the Western Waxed Paper Co. has reported 
that it is putting on a night shift of workers at this time, as 
spring is opening much earlier than usual. The company has 
found a new use for waxed paper in the vegetable raising sec- 
tions of the Northwest. Waxed paper sandwiched between 
layers of lettuce, and ice throughout the crates is used to cool 
the air and stop water seepage. Cones of waxed paper are 
also used in covering young plants while sprouting. 





Grays Harbor Pulp Paper Co. has announced the im- 
mediate construction of a large paper mill, capitalized at 
$1,500,000, on the site of the Wynooche river, near Monte- 
sano, Wash. Construction will be under way within thirty 
days, and operations are expected to begin by January 1, 1926. 
Shipment of building material and machinery will be started 
at once, it is announced, but the location will be kept secret for 
the time being, as several points are under consideration. At 
the outset the mill will employ about 100 operatives, and this 
number will be increased from 300 to 400 when the plant is 
fully equipped. The plan, which was put before the executive 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, provides that $250,- 
000 of the capital stock will be released for subscription in 
the Grays Harbor district and part of this has been sub- 
scribed. The Grays Harbor Paper Mill will be a specialty 
mill, manufacturing all grades of tissue paper and ground- 
wood pulp. All grades of Grays Harbor wood will be used 
except fir, and in particular large quantities of hemolck, alder, 
cottonwood and tideland spruce will be consumed. 





Lime products of Southern Oregon, mined and burned at 
Gold Hill, are being used by two local paper mills of this dis- 
trict, utilizing production and saving transportation. 





A branch office for the distribution of stationery and other 
paper throughout the Northwest will be opened by Carter 
Rice & Co., manufacturers and wholesalers. James W. Mur- 
phy, who has represented the firm in this territory several 
months, will be branch manager. 





The Clackamas County Golf League had its beginning 
Thursday, May 21, on the local links, when the Hawley Paper 
Mills and the Woolen Mills met in competition. The Woolen 
Mills team won by a comfortable margin—26 to 12. F. L. 
McGaguey was low marker in the contest with 39. 





The Alderwood Pulp & Paper Mills are planning a new mill, 
which will be located on the old Albro place, and will manu- 
facture light tissue papers and pulp for eastern markets. 





Combustion Engineering Corporation Limited announce 
the appointment of T. S. Morrisey to be sales manager of 
their eastern district, with offices in the Canada Cement 
Building, Montreal. 
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HE failure of any belt 
on a paper machine 
stops all production. 


Join your belts to 
“stay on the job” with 


CRESCENT 


Co DEPENDABLE — DURABLE 
<9) ECONOMICAL —— SAFE 


e* 


Crescent Plates 


Produce a joining permanent for the life of 
belt. No holes punched or material cut 
away. Nothing to catch or wear. Curved 
to hug pulleys. Meet all conditions of Paper 
Industry and their use means increased paper 
tonnage; less belt trouble and continuous 
production. 


Write for “Harnessing Horsepower 
in the Paper and Pulp Mill.” 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER COMPANY 
247 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

















NORWOOD 
SUPER CALENDERS 





WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


Paper Finishing Machinery 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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IMPROVED BADGER 
~ BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 
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NON-FOAMING 


MAXIMUM | 
Recent Installation STEAM ECONOMY | 
NORTHWEST 
PAPER CO. NO ENTRAINMENT | 
Cloquet, Minn. SODA and | 
SULPHATE | 
\ PROCESSES 



































| E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 














EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
IS INSURED WITH 


Southwark Hydraulic Presses 


The illustrations show Southwark Standard Pulp Pressing 
Equipment. 

We have in stock several four column presses which can be 
converted into Pulp Presses, at very small expense. 





Southwark Pulp Truck, for Use with Press Shown at 
the Left. and Labor 





SOUTHWARK Baling Pres All Types and 
ante eee FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. - 
AKRON O. 400 Washington Ave. CHIC AGO 


100 E. South St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
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Michigan News 


June 1, 1925. 


Explosion at Western Paper Makers Chemical 


Three workmen were injured, one probably fatally, when a 
rosin tank exploded at the Western Paper Makers Chemical 
Co.’s plant at Kalamazoo on June 8, shortly after 8 o’clock. 
The loss was estimated at $25,000 by officials of the company. 

The explosion, which virtually wrecked the upper portion 
of the Western Paper Makers Chemical Co.’s plant, was heard 
two miles away, and fellow workmen rushed in to where the 
injured men were lying overcome with the smoke and flames. 
They were rushed down the stairs and taken to the New 
Borgess hospital in ambulances and cars as soon as they were 
taken from the building. 

The rosin vats are located on the fourth floor of the plant, 
and two causes are advanced for the explosion. One is that 
the endless chain used to hoist the rosin up to the fourth 
story had a hot box, and this exploded the rosin dust, which is 
very highly inflammable. The other is that the rosin, being 
taken up here in barrels, one of the barrels was staved in 
with such force as to cause the explosion. 

After the explosion the building caught on fire. The build- 
ing is made of steel and concrete, but the excess of rosin in 
the fourth floor made this burn like tinder. The windows on 
the third floor were melted with the excessive heat, while 
every window on the fourth floor was broken, and the steel 
frames bent outward through the force of the explosion. 

The Kalamazoo fire department was summoned, and they 
boosted the pressure on the Western Paper Makers Chemical 
Co.’s lines, making it possible to quench the fire in a much 
shorter time. 

Mr. Lawrence, in conference with the other executives of 
the plant, announced that work will go on as usual in the 
other departments, and the fourth story will be repaired as 
fast as possible. 





Robert Pease Resigns 

Robert L. Pease, for the last thirteen years connected with 
the Hawthorne Paper Co., first as secretary and later as vice- 
president and general manager, has resigned his position with 
this concern. 

Mr. Pease came to Kalamazoo in 1911, when the Hawthorne 
Paper Co. was organized, to manufacture a high grade of bond 
and writing paper. At the start he was affiliated with A. H. 
Dwight, who has remained president of the concern since its 
incorporation. 

Mr. Pease has several offers under consideration, but he 
has not decided yet exactly what he will do. 





Clinton Ulrich, who was superintendent of the Wolverine 
Paper Co., at Otsego, Mich., until this concern got into finan- 
cial difficulties, has accepted the position as superintendent 
of the Carso Paper Co., of Danville, N. Y. Mr. Ulrich’s many 
friends in the Kalamazoo Valley wish him great success in his 
new undertaking. 





The new addition to the warehouse capacity of the Standard 
Paper Co. is being hurried right along. The steel beams are 
practically all up, and work is progressing rapidly on this 
new structure. 





Bryant’s Machine Shop Progressing Rapidly 

The new central machine shop at the Bryant Paper Co., 
located in the center of the Bryant Paper Co.’s activities, is 
progressing rapidly, and it ought to be occupied by July 15. 
This will handle all the large repair jobs for the whole Bryant 
Paper Co., doing away with the shops at the Bryant Division, 
Superior Division, Milham Division and Imperial Division. 

Each mill will have their own millwrights, who will have 
charge of seeing that the pumps are functioning and handle 
the minor repair jobs which come up. But all the large jobs, 
such as roll grinding, lining up the machines, etc., will be 
handled through the new shop. 

George Maguire, who for the last few years was master 
mechanic and chief engineer at the Bryant Division, is master 
mechanic for the whole Bryant Paper Co. Edward Rutz is in 
complete charge of power and maintenance. 
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MITTS & MERRILL 


The Mitts & Merrill 
Shredder will reduce mag- 
azines, books, old paper 
and boxboard, frozen or 
dried pulp laps, roll and 
sheet stock in a thorough- 
ly economical manner. 


Built in sizes with spouts 
ranging from 18 to 45 
inches wide. 


We also build a 100% ef- 
ficient “Hog” to reduce 
pulp mill bark and wood 
refuse. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden St. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Fed by | GRAVITY 





Vv 







or 


CONVEYOR 
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Extreme durability—Absence of re- 
pairs and dependability in operation 
of LAWRENCE “VORTEX” PUMPS 
simply reflect our many years of ex- 
perience as Centrifugal Pump Spe- 
cialists. 








LAWRENCE 
‘“VORTEX”’ 
PUMPS 





When a “VORTEX” Centrifugal 
Pump is put on a job it is sure to 
run true to its reputation for abso- 
lute reliability, and it is a part of our 
policy to recommend to you exactly 
the right LAWRENCE “VORTEX” 
PUMP for the job. 





Horizontal split casing pumps of 
both single and double suction, with 
either open or enclosed impellers, 
and for moderate or slow speeds for 
pumping water, chemicals, or pulp. 


Write for Our Pump Catalogue 





LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 


Lawrence, Mass., P. O. Box 70 
New York Office, 90 West St. 






























Frequently a single large pump can replace 
~ a large number of smaller pumps and will 
save considerable horsepower. Our engi- 
neers will gladly assist you with your pump- 


ing problems. R S 
—_ ( 






-_ 





—_ 
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Foreign Correspondence 


Newfoundland’s Paper Trade Represented at British 
Empire Exhibition 

This year the Newfoundland Pavilion at Wembley shows 
very great changes from that of 1924. The whole of the 
interior has been relined with pulp board, and a new ceiling 
of the same material installed. The paper mill exhibit this 
year takes a new form, that of the entrance to the big offices 
in Newfoundland. The whole of this exhibit shows the classic 
architecture of the building, constructed out of wood pulp 
and rolls of paper, and in the center, a working model of 
the pulp machinery. 


At the other end of the pavilion is the Armstrong, Whit- 
worth exhibit, showing the works of the famous firm on 
Humber Bay. This is a new enterprise in Newfoundland 
which has been guaranteed by the Trades Facilities Act to 
the extent of £2,000,000, and by the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment for a further £2,000,000. Included in this exhibit is an 
extremely interesting relief map of the whole island, showing 
the vast forests, rivers and mineral resources. 





The British Paper Industry 

For a long time the newsprint mills have been working at 
full pressure. The Australian demand is still responsible for 
a large part of the output. According to the board of trade 
returns for March, 169,527 hundred-weight of printings were 
shipped to Australia during the month, as against 113,236 
hundredweight in March last year. Taking the three months, 
January to March, this year the total export of printings 
to Australia reached 606,109 hundredweight, compared with 
352,725 hundredweight in the corresponding period last year. 
Probably the annual output of newsprint from British mills 
averages 600,000 tons, of which, taking the present volume 
of export as the basis for the year, something approaching 
one-half is destined for shipments to Australia. 

The news that the proposed trade agreement between the 
Australian and the Canadian Governments is likely to stand 
in abeyance for some time is welcomed by British newsprint 
millowners who would find it extremely difficult to hold their 
market against Canadian manufacturers on equal tariff 
terms. 

Apart from Australian demands, the newsprint are busy on 
home contracts, and altogether the outlook would be distinctly 
favorable if prices were more remunerative. With existing 
costs and conditions, it requires the utmost efficiency in mill 
organization and management to realize anything approach- 
ing a reasonable margin of profit on newsprint. Higher 
selling prices are impossible in the case of Continental com- 
petition, and the only remedy left to manufacturers is that of 
effecting a reduction in overhead costs. 

Prices are firm in the esparto section, both for raw ma- 
terial and finished paper, and the prospects of a prolonged 
continuance of the present level are good. Prevailing quota- 
tions for Spanish Esparto grass are about £5. 15s, Od. to £6. 
Os. Od. per ton c.i.f. United Kingdom ports, while for Oran 
grades the figure is nearer £4. Os. 0d. to £4. 10s. Od., or for 
the cheaper Bona, Sfax and Gabes qualities £4. 0s. Od. per 
ton. Esparto writing papers are quoted 3% to 4d. per pound 
from mill for the finer grades down to 3% per pound for 
papers containing a larger percentage of wood. 

The wrapping section is in a very bad way, but there is 
still no prospect of it securing the aid of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Measure, although no effort is being spared to 
convince the authorities of the urgent necessity of the case. 

A revival in the textile industry would immediately make 
a marked difference to wrapping mills in the north, some of 
which were previously kept steadily busy on special papers 
used in wrapping cotton goods for export to India and the 
Far East. Here, again, unfortunately, there is no prospect 
of improvement for some time to come. 

As for fine writing papers, some of our distant markets 
show a distinct decline in their demands for British paper. 
There is a diminished export to South Africa, India, and the 
unclassified foreign countries. Woodfree writings are in 
much the same condition, with the added burden of foreign 
competition to be taken into account. Exports of writings 
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6 been simple design of 
the Davis Pressure 
Regulator is good reason 
why it gives such depen- 
dable service at low cost 
of upkeep. Ten years with- 
out cost is not unusual. 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
414 Milwaukee Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 
DAVIS VALVE 


STEAM SAVERS SINCE (875 


ECIALTIES 
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“Gates to economy 





Sectional view, 
Fig. 370, screwed, 
Jenkins Standard 
Bronze Gate 
Valve. 


Jenkins Gate Valves may well 
be called “gates to economy” on ac- 
count of the long trouble-free serv- 
ice they give. Costly repairs and 
frequent replacements are items 
which are taken off the mind of the 
man responsible for valve perform- 
ance. 


Note the strong construction of a 
Jenkins Gate Valve—the globe 
shaped body, even distribution of 
metal, double faced wedge, the 
grooves on the wedge which fit ribs 
in the body and prevent chattering 
when valve is partially open. 
Genuine Jenkins Valves in standard, 
medium and extra heavy patterns. 
a at supply houses every- 
where. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street........ New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Ave.......... Boston, Mass. 
133 N. Seventh St...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Blvd....... Chicago, II]. 


JENKINS BROS., Limived 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


99 











Always marked with the"Diamond" 


alves 


SINCE 1864 
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: Millspaugh Satis es 
Make the Extra Tons 


Over 1,200 Millspaugh Suction Couch and Suction Press Rolls 
installed on machines making all grades of Commercial Papers. 
The greatest factors to secure production, quality and low costs. 






















Latest news machine calls for Millspaugh 
Suction Rolls, 266 inch width of wire. 


Millspaugh Shower Pipes use less water, save more stock. 













Sandusky Vacuum Pumps, copper or bronze Cooling Rolls, Marking 
Rolls, Aluminum Felt Rolls, Bronze Roll Covers and miscellaneous 
specialties. Send for descriptive bulletin. 


The PAPER & TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


(Formerly The Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co.) 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 























































FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF SERVICE 


No matter what the conditions, whether speed is high or low, for any kind of load—if a FLEX- 
IBLE COUPLING is the solution to your problem, we have the proper type for your particular drive. 
Put it up to our Engineers to make the selection. SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 168. 


In addition to a variety of FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS we manufacture a complete line of 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 





including the # Me 
U. G. AUTOMATIC ADJUSTER " 
for Short Center Belt Drives. 
MOTOR PULLEYS and SPEED REDUCERS 
Flexible Coupling, Type “B.” Special Machinery Built to Order Flexible Coupling, Type “‘C.” 


T.B.Woods Sons Co. Chambers sburg.Pa. 


Makers of Power Transmitting Machinery Since 
New England Branch: Cambridge, Mass. Dealers in principal cities. Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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of all kinds for March suffice to put the balance on the right 
side for the three months, January to March, as against 
last year’s record, the respective totals reaching 56,140 hun- 
dredweight and 53,606 hundredweight. Once again the trade 
is indebted to Australian purchases, which advanced from 
16,008 hundredweight to 23,149 hundredweight. 





List of Members and Visitors in Attendance 


(Continued from Page 433) 

Hannum, W. M., East Liverpool, Ohio; Harvey, Arthur, 
Middletown, Ohio; Hayden, Robert, Lee, Mass.; Hayes, J. L., 
Peoria, Ill.; Heskeroth, W. C., Erie, Pa.; Henry, F. R., Dayton, 
Ohio; Hercher, John, M., Menasha, Wis.; Hinman, E. §&., 
Spring Grove, Pa.; Hinkson, A. M., Dayton, Ohio; Holden, 
Harold, Stoneham, Mass.; Horstmann, H. A. New York, N. Y.; 
Hurley, W. C., Coldwater, Mich.; Hussey, Wm. F., Waterville, 
Me.; Hyer, Allan, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Illig, H. W., East Aurora, N. Y.; 
Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 

Jarvis, H. S., Toronto, Ont.; Jenkins, E. S., Cedar Grove, 
N. J.; Jenkins, R. W., Hamilton, Ohio; Johnson, C. H. R., 
Hamilton, Ohio; Johnson, Frank, Harrisville, N. Y.; Jones, 
Arthur E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Karberg, H. E., Merritton, Ont.; Karls, F. A., Canton, N. C.; 
Keely, R. H., Rothschild, Wis.; Kellogg, R. S., New York, N. 
Y.; Keenan, Thomas J., New York, N. Y.; Kelly, W. A., Green 
Bay, Wis.; Kennedy, Archie J., Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Kent, 
C. H., Springfield, Mass.; Kenzie, J. F. M., Toronto, Ont.; Kep- 
hart, C. H., York Haven, Pa.; Kernin, A. D., Mosinee, Wis.; 
Kilberry, George D., Downingtown, Pa.; Kinne, H. C., Water- 
town, N. Y.; Kinney, C. E., Wilmington, Del.; King, K. T., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Knickerbocker, L. F., Port Arthur, Ont.; Kor- 
min, Edward, Chicago, Ill.; Kutz, M., New York, N. Y. 

Larrabee, Benj. T., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Leeher, R. H., 
Dayton, Ohio; Lendle, A., New York, N. Y.; Libby, W. T., 
Berlin, N. H.; Lind, J. E., Erie, Pa.; Lindner, A. G., Elkhart, 
Ind.; Lippitt, Herbert, New York, N. Y.; Lippman, J. E., 
Holyoke, Mass.; Livermore, R. B., Austin, Pa.; Loughead, Jos. 
E., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lowe, Arthur, Ridgefield, N. J.; Lued- 
ers, F. H., Dayton, Ohio; Ladd, F. C., Dalton, Mass. 

MacNaughton, New York, N. Y.; Mackey, Wm., St. Ray- 
mond, Quebec; Macklem, C. E., Beloit, Wis.; MacLean, C. J., 
Norwood, Mass.; Maguire, M. J., Albany, N. Y.; Mansfield, E. 
K., New York, N. Y.; Marcovitz, Louis, New York, N. Y.; 
Martell, T., St. Raymond, Quebec; Martin, John P., Garfield, 
N. J.; Martin, Thomas F., Garfield, N. J.; Massey, Peter J., 
Chicago, Ill.; Maul, H. E., Bogota, N. J.; McCandless, Russ, 
New York, N. Y.; McClellan, W. F., St. Marys, Ohio; McClus- 
key, R. K., New Haven, Conn.; McCorkindale, Roger W., Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; McIntyre, A., Windsor Mills; McVie, A., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; McWhite, Ed., Georgetown, Ont.; Mellor, Thomas, 
New York, N. Y.; Meyer, A. F., Minneapolis, Minn.; Meyer, 
J. J., Menasha, Wis.; Montville, Don H., Middletown, Ohio; 
Moody, H. J., Dalton, Mass.; Mooney, Chas. N., Lee, Mass.; 
Mooney, F. J., Lee, Mass; Morall, J. F., Bogalusa, La.; Morgan, 
C. G., Buffalo, N. ¥.3 Morrill, Geo. E., Chicago, Ill.; Morrissey, 
a * Hamilton, Ohio; Muirhead, Andrew, New York, M.. Beg 
Murphy, ss Be Appleton, Wis.; Murray, John A., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Murray, J. M., Bogalusa, La. 

Natwick, A. G., Merritton, Ont.; 
Ohio; North, R. A., Green Bay, Wis. 

O’Brien, John J., Boston, Mass.; O’Donoghue, Jos., St. Catha- 
rines; Owen, Heth, Richmond, Va. 

Paden, W. S., Big Rapids, Mich.; Packard, W. E., Hammer- 
mill, Pa.; Parent, Jacob, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Parsons, M. F., 
New Orleans, La.; Parsons, H. C., Turners Falls, Mass.; Part- 
inglor, S., Greenwich, N. Y.; Piller, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Pokorney, J. J., Detroit, Mich.; Pomeroy, T. M., Dalton, Mass.; 
Pountain, G. H., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Post, L. D.; New York, N. 
Y.; Poyck, Max V., New York, N. Y.; Preston, Carl, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Puette, Ross, Richmond, Va. 

Ramsden, C. T., Beloit, Wis.; Ramsey, James G., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Raney, Chas. E., Circleville, Ohio; Reale, G. F., New 
York, N. Y.; Redmond, M., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Reiner, H. C., 
Chicago, Ill.; Reynolds, J. J., Bogota, N. J.; Reynolds, E. E., 
Detroit, Mich.; Rice, Homer, M., Watertown, N. Y.; Richter, 
Carl F., Easton, Pa.; Rider, Thos. N., Glens Falls, N. Y.; 


Ireland, T. H., Rockville 


Niks, N. J., Chillicothe, 
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“ HILL CLUTCH ” 





Friction Losses 





(Sectional View) 


Showin oy pale pe system that never 


fails— the almost frictionless 
oil film.  Poratehed in all styles of Rigid 
and Ball and Secket Mountings. 


Easy to install. 


ping of shafts. 


Company, 
Inc., Wh 
land Cement Company, 
Western Sugar Co. 


General Offices and Works 
Breakwater Ave. and West 65th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





MILL EQUIPMENT 





Conquered 


“CLEVELAND TYPE” 
Collar Oiling Bearing 


(PATENTED) 


The perfect bearing for 
power transmission thru 
line shafting. Anti-friction 
in the true sense of the 
word. 

The constant and steady 
oil circulation in four even 
streams maintains an Un- 
broken Oil Film on which 
the shaft rides—free from 


all metallic contact. No 
wearing surfaces to waste 
power. 


Unbelievable economies ef- 
fected thru saving in power, 
oil consumption and main- 
tenance. An_ investment 
that pays dividends thru 
long years of uninterrupted 
service. 


nstall. The Split Feature is a tremendous advantage over 
other anti-friction bearings of the solid type which necessitates strip- 


Such concerns use them as the International Paper Co., Standard Oil 
American Steel & Wire Company, Spencer Kellog: 
ite Motor Company, Packard Motor Company, Atlas Port- 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Great 
Successful concerns want the best, naturally. 


& Sons, 


Write for Catalog and full information 


The HILL CLUTCH MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Power Transmission Engineers 


New York Office 
Liggett Bldg. 
41 West 42nd St. 








baal 





Wy) 


ing years of hard service with no 
affected by shock loads, vibration” oe 
capacity of the shaft. 


per horse-pewer 
ment of from 50 to 125 per cent. 








: ane "VALLEIRON™ 


‘ERGULES | HYATT” | 


ig ‘PROOF ROLLER BEARINGS. - 
{POWER TRANSMITTING APPLIANCES 





—INDISPUTABLE FACTS— . 


THE ROLLERS ARE FLEXIBLE: Their slight flexibility takes 
care of irregularities in the surface of the shaft as well as all 
shaft distortions caused by belt pull or misalignment of shafting. 
IT IS SELF-LUBRICATING because each of the hollow -heli- 
cally wound rollers acts as its own oil container and oil_distribu- 
tor, insuring positive lubrication over all 
is no oil leakage and the economy is such that lubrication three 
or four times a year is sufficient in most cases. ~ 
IT.IS DURABLE because on rollers seit capabia eke 


y other loads t 
‘POWER SAVING: By aera Stee c 
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VALLEY IRON WORKS 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. U.S. Ac 9 = 
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LOCKE Paper 
Drying Regulator 


This regulator controls both live and 
exhaust steam for any purpose where 
steam is used, or it will control the 
direct steam when used alone. Is 
unlike, both in construction and 
operation, any device that has here- 
tofore been designed for this pur 
pose. Controls not only tempera- 
ture of the dryers when paper is 


the same temperature whenever 


machine is most sensitive to any 
change in temperature of dryers, yet 
it has been found to be perfectly 
reliable and what is more, is not 
continually getting out of order 


: F 
LT “LOCKE PAPER } 


there is a break in the paper. This o 






0 ' 
ORY ING REGULATOR™}* 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Locke Regulator Co., 700 North St., Salem, Mass. 


“Locke” Regulator Agency, 39 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. C. 
No other agency in N. Y. C. 














1—1200 Lb. Breaker Beater. 


FOR SALE: Slightly Used Beaters. 


1—1200 Lb. Iron Tub Beating Engine. 
1—2000 Lb. Allen Breaker Beater (nearly new). 


(Can be made into a regular beating 
engine.) Will sell the above “as is” or factory rebuilt. Also: 


3—800 Beating Engines, rebuilt with new wooden tubs. 
THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

















New York Chicago 


Robins Conveying Systems 


FOR HANDLING BULK MATERIALS 
Write for Handbook of Conveyor Practice 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Boston 








hemes Cotsiingsl any 





eel 


Type OMD 


Aurora pumps are made in many types, 
to meet all conditions found in the ; 
paper mill field. 

We specialize in horizontally and 
vertically split open and inclosed im- ; 
peller, single and multi-stage and deep 
well turbine centrifugal pumps as well 
as deep well reciprocating pumps. 

A card from you stating your condi- 
tions places our engineers at your serv- 
ice and results in a saving to you. 


AURORA PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Heme Office and Factories, Aurora, Ill, U. S. A j; 



























Fig. 40 
T 


Working Pressure up to 125 Ibs. 


Fone! aryes 


“Pilot” Gate Valves 


All iron or iron body 
with steam bronze trim- 
mings. 
struction. 


Simple in con- 








Economical and 
Reliable 





















Write for descriptive 
Cire 





Avoid disappointment in 
Valve Service by specifying 
POWELL VALVES 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


214 Draper St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Kidder Die Press 





















For cutting envelopes, paper forms, rubber, leather 
and cardboard, the Kidder Die Press has proved an econ- 
omy with many manufacturers who watch their costs 
closely. 

It will help you to cut down the cost of production. 


It is well built and powerful. Made for long and con- 
tinuous service with a minimum of power. 
Complete information upon request. 


Hobbs Manufacturing Company 
Successors to Kidder Masiostesing Co 
Manufacturers of Kidder Die Presses, improved Cireu Sawi Machines, 
Boring Machines, Paper Box Machinery, Lock Washers, Rings, Pins. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Branch Offices: 
160 Wooster St., New York 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Rigabar, Napoleon, Carthage, N. Y.; Ritz, J. Adam, Franklin, 
Ohio; Roberts, F. W., Lockport, N. Y.; Roberts, J. R., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Robertson, Wm. J., New York, N. Y.; Robinson, C. 
P., New York, N. Y.; Rockwood, H. E., Carthage, N. Y.; Rolict, 
Evert, Peoria, Ill.; Roschek, Geo., Joliet, Ill.; Ross, J. O., New 
York, N. Y.; Royce, K. P., Fulton, N. Y.; Rue, John D., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Salter, J., Fulton, N. Y.; Savery, T. H., Chicago, Ill.; Schu- 
maker, J. S., Lincoln, N. H.; Scott, D. E., Chagrin Falls, Ohio; 
Scott, W. H., Dayton, Ohio; Scott, N. B., Springfield, Mass.; 
Sears, R. E., Middletown, Ohio; Server, H. W., Dayton, Ohio; 
Shean, V., Harrisville, N. Y.; Sheehan, W. E., Albany, N. Y.; 
Simonson, Edw., Buffalo, N. Y.; Simpson, W. L.; Simpson, 
Amos, Pyrites, N. Y.; Slater, Jos. H., Escanaba, Mich.; Smith, 
Richmond, Walpole, Mass.; Smith, J., Sr., Middletown, Ohio; 
Smith, X. B., Chicago, Ill.; Smith, W. M., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sommerville, W. D., Bangor, Mich.; Squires, O. G., Hamilton, 
Ohio; Stafford, Homer, E., Watertown, N. Y.; Steadman, B. K., 
Richmond, Va.; Sterrett, Geo. W., Marseilles, Ill.; Stewart, R. 
C., Middletown, Ohio; Stoddard, E. H., Appleton, Wis.; Sulli- 
van, J. J., Taylorville, Ill.; Sutherland, A. H., York, Pa. 

Taylor, Alden R., Boston, Mass.; Tanyane, A. A., New York, 
N. Y.; Theroux, Wm. H., Chicago, Ill.; Thompson, C. M., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y.; Thrope, R. V., Woonsocket, R. I.; Toole, 
Harry, New York, N. Y.; Trabue, C. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Trepp, G. W., Watertown, N. Y.; Troyer, V. V., Constantine, 
Mich. 

Vanderberg, A. M., Elkhart, Ind.; Voght, George, Mosinee, 
Wis. 

Walk, Geo. K., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Walsh, D. J., Lincoln, 
N. H.; Warren, D. F., Dexter, N. Y.; Warren, J. J., Brownville, 
N. Y.; Warren, R. T., Brownville, N. Y.; Watts, R. N., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Weiser, L. E., New Haven, Conn.; Welch, L. V., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Wentz, S. C., Spring Grove, Pa.; Werstler, 
Cc. D., Akron, Ohio; West, W. B., Pittsfield, Mass.; Weston 
Harry E., Syracuse, N. Y.; Weston, Washburn, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Wilhound, F. M., Watertown, N. Y.; Whitman, M: M., 
Wausau, Wis.; Whittiger, F. A., Chicago, Ill.; Whyte W., 
Montreal, Que.; Wiblitt, E. H., Richmond, Va.; Wightman, 
Wm. H., Vicksburg, Mich.; Wightman, A. G., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Wilcox, A. F., Chicago, Ill.; Wilson, Lee L., Morris, 
Ill.; Winslow, F. E., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wright, James H., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Yates, O. V., Bridgeport, Pa.; Yordy, J. H., Urbana, Ohio; 
Young, G. H., Middletown, Ohio; Youngchild, C. E., Nekoosa, 
Wis.; Yule, W. A., Albany, N. Y. 





Mr. Fulton, designer of the well-known Fulton Drying Sys- 
tem, for paper machines, has been visiting some Canadian 
paper mills in company with Mr. Jackson, service engineer 
with the Beveridge Supply Co. An installation has recently 
been placed in the Montreal Division of the Canadian Paper- 
board Co., and is reported to be a real steam saver. 





G. H. Younger was recently appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Johnsonburg mill of the New York & Penn- 
sylvania Co., to take the place of S. F. Barrows, who died 
recently. Mr. Younger has been in the employment of the 
company for twenty-seven years and formerly held the posi- 
tion of paper mill superintendent. 





H. F. Obermann, general superintendent of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., has left for a two months’ 
trip to Europe. He is planning to call on many of the mills 
there and expects to see a great many interesting things 
pertaining to the paper industry. 





The Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., announce the 
opening of a branch sales office at 811 Magee Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This office is in charge of Mr. E. E. Lan- 
dahl who has been associated with this company for the 
past thirteen years. 





The American Paper Products Co., Carthage, Ind., was 
sold on May 18th, for the sum of $250,000, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. A. H. Kauffman, who paid for it in first 
mortgage bonds of the American Paper Products Co. 
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Will Represent the A. P. P. A. at Brussels 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive Secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association has made arrangements to have 
the Paper Industry represented at the Brussels meeting of 
the International Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Alan G. Gold- 
smith, of the G. H. Mead Company, of Dayton, Ohio, and Mr. 
E. H. Naylor, Secretary of the Writing, Tissue and Cover 
Associations. 

Mr. Goldsmith was formerly an American Trade Commis- 
sioner, and is thoroughly familiar with European conditions, 
while Mr. Naylor’s long experience in trade association work 
peculiarly fits him to represent the Paper Industry of the 
United States at this International meeting. 





Announcement has been made of the death of Elbert Cur- 
tiss Fisher, vice-president and general manager of the 
Wickes Boiler Company, Saginaw, Michigan, Monday, May 
18, 1925. 





‘‘Wanted for large papermill in Province Quebec 
engineering-draftsman with thoroughly practical 
experience in design, operation and maintenance 
of modern newsprint mills; good opportunity for 
man with ability. Apply Box No. 73, The Paper 
Industry.” 








POSITION WANTED 

By Ground Wood Superintendent, twenty-five years’ 
experience in organizing, construction, maintenance 
and operating. 

Experience in modern methods of making ground 
wood. 

Can take full responsibility to secure results. Refer- 
ences. Box No. 74, The Paper Industry. 

















Paper Machinery 
For Sale 





One FOURDRINIER TISSUE PAPER MACHINE— 
takes wire 126”. 

Two presses; nine dryers 48” x 118”; calender, reel, drum 
winder. Self-contained Marshal drive. 

One PUSEY & JONES FOURDRINIER PART— 
takes wire 126” x 60 ft. New Century shake; Millspaugh 
suction roll and Connersville pumps. 


Moore & White four drum winder 118”; 120”; 96”; 72”. 
One 86” stack machine calenders; bottom roll 24” diame- 
ter; three 12”; top roll, 22”. 
One 82” stack machine calenders; nine rolls. 
Two 72” stack machine calenders. 
Four 66” nine roll Holyoke super calenders. 
Seventeen dryers 36” x 84”. 
Twenty-one dryers 36” x 66”. 
One 84” Moore & White late type sheet cutter. 
Four 60” Hamblet sheet cutters with Moore & White 
layboys. 
Four Jones beaters 66” x 57”. 
Two Noble & Wood Monarch Jordans. 
One Noble & Wood Pony Monarch Jordan. 
One Jones Wagg Majestic Jordan. 





For sale by 


FRANK H. DAVIS CO. 


175 Richdale Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 








> 
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The “film of protection” 
—for dryer roll bearings 


F you could watch your bear- 

ing grease in action, you would 
see that it forms a thin lubricat- 
ing film that reaches the inner- 
most parts of your bearings. This 
film alone must protect your 
bearings from deadly heat and 
grinding friction. 


As long as the lubricating film 
is present and remains unbroken, 
your bearings are protected, your 
machinery is insured against 
damage and repair bills. 


Tycol Yarn Grease 


In action, Tycol Yarn Grease 
forms the perfect “film or protec- 
tion” that safeguards your bear- 
ings at all times —the “film of 
protection” that stands steadfast 


in the face of high temperatures 
and heavy pressures. 


Tycol Yarn Grease is a com- 
bination of Tycol H.T.Grease and 
long, stranded, new wool yarn. 
It assures a slow and constant 
feed to the bearings at all times. 
It greatly reduces labor charges 
in repacking the bearings. The 
wool yarn base can also be used 
over and over again simply by 
replenishing it with Tycol H. T. 
Grease. 


Have a Tide Water Staff En- 
gineer call to tell you more about 
Tycol Yarn Grease and the other 
members of the Tide Water 
Power Group. 


Tipe WatTerR Oi SaLes CorRPORATION 
ELEVEN BROADWAY NEW YORK 





TYCOL GEAR 
COMPOUND 


A soft, semi-fibrous grease for 
enclosed gears under heavy 
pressures, 


TYCOL MEDIUM 
FIBRE GREASE 
For beater bearings where high 


temperatures, heavy pressures 
and water are present. 


Wa 
Tide W ater “=<” Power Group- 


TYCOL YARN 
GREASE 


For dryer and other bearings 
operating at high temperatures. 


TYCOL 
LUBRICANT No. 1 
A medium hard grease for Jor- 
dans, grease lubricated calender 
rolls, and for general use. 


TYCOL H. T. 
GREASE 


A hard grease for replenishing 
Tycol Yarn Grease. 


TYCOL GEAR 
COATING SOFT 
A viscous lubricant especially 


recommended for use on slow 
moving open gears. 
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Technical Developments in the 
Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





Mechanism of Rosin Sizing 


HIS is the subject of a paper which was read at a meet- 
7 ing of one of the English technical paper societies and 
which is published in part in the World’s Paper Trade Re- 
view, April 10, 1925. 

The article starts with a statement of the status of this 
problem today and says that there is no physical or chemical 
process involved in paper making technology that has in- 
voked more study, discussion and argument than rosin sizing. 
The article then traces the history of rosin sizing from the 
time that it was first proposed by Illig. Considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the colloidal side of the rosin sizing problem 
and the work of various paper technologists and chemists 
who worked on this matter along these lines. The electro- 
chemical mica character of the sizing mechanism is also 


discussed. 
Save-All 


HE save-all that is shown in the accompanying illustra- 

tion is of the usual funnel type. The water that is to be 
clarified is made to flow over another funnel-shaped part 
which is set over the 
main apparatus. This 
is shown at (7), and 
concentric with (7), 
there is arranged a 
ring-shaped pipe which 
is provided with open- 
ings (10), arranged at 
definite distances apart. 
The liquor enters the 
save-all through this de- 
vice. In the figure (a) 
is the inlet for the 
liquor, (b) the outlet for 
clear water, and (d) an 
outlet for cleaning out 
the save-all. The ap- 
paratus is patented in German Patent No. 398291. 


Sizing Paper in the Presence of Hard Water 

HE principle on which the sizing operation is based is 

as follows: The alkali is added to the rosin in a pro- 
portion which is less than what is equivalent to the acid; 
in this manner a resinate is formed and free rosin remains. 
The resinate dissociates in the water in the beater to give 
rosin and alkali. The rosin in the colloidal condition is 
charged with negative electricity just like cellulose and can- 
not be fixed on the fiber. Hence, sulphate of alumina is 
added, which dissociates to give an acid and a base. The 
acid combines with the base of the rosin soap to give sodium 
sulphate. The colloidal hydrate of alumina, which is posi- 
tively charged, coagulates the rosin and these particles are 
fixed on the cellulose fiber. 

If the water that is employed in the process contains alka- 
line earth salts, the free alkali present in the water gives 
precipitates of hydrates and the rosin is removed in these 
precipitates. The result is that a great part of the usual 
rosin is removed from the solution and is prevented from 
sizing the paper fibers. 

The following measures may be taken to avoid these dis- 
advantages from the use of hard waters. In the first place, 
the hard water may be softened by any one of the methods 
that are commonly employed for this purpose. In the second 








case, as small a quantity of water as possible is employed in 
the process. The rosin soap is introduced directly into the 
beater without first preparing the rosin milk. It is essential 
to avoid using fresh water in the beater and to feed it in part 
with the waste waters that are derived from the papermaking 
machines. 

Then again, it is possible to neutralize the sizing liquor with 
the aid of carbon dioxide, bisulphite or bisulphate. It must 
also be remembered that milk of rosin is a suspensoid which 
is very sensitive to the action of electrolytes, which produce 
flocculation. It may be rendered less sensitive by the addition 
of colloid protectors, such as animal glue, fats, oils, water 
glass, starches, viscose, gums, etc. These colloidal substances 
may be directly added to the water which is used to prepare 
the rosin milk. 

For further details on this interesting and practical article, 
see Der Papierfabrikant, volume 22, pages 181-3. 


Working Paper Stock 


HE illustration shows an apparatus which is patented in 

United States Patent, No. 1,535,834, which is employed for 
working up paper stock. The machine has a casing which has 
a curved stock- 
receiving sur- 
face. There 
are one or more 
rolls within 
the casing, and 
means are pro- 
vided for caus- 
ing the roll to 
move over the 
curved surface 
in an orbital 
path. The sur- 
face itself is provided with scraping devices, which also move 
in an orbital path and are adapted to remove the accumulated 
material and impel it against the curved surface. The stock 
is worked up into this manner so as to be in suitable shape 
for beating in the regular type of beaters. 


Safety Paper 
NITED STATES Patents Nos. 1,535,861-3 are concerned 
with a process for the manufacture of safety paper. 
This process consists in the addition to the paper of an in- 
soluble salt of benzidine. Thus, for example, diphenylamine 
sulphate may be used for this purpose, and the paper that is 
manufactured in this manner is safe against chemical erasure. 


Hot Grinding with Hydraulic Multiple Press 
Grinder 

STUDY has been made of the conditions that surround 

the operation of the grinding of mechanical wood in a 
hydraulic multiple press grinder and a continuous grinder of 
the Voith type. The first grinder was provided with three 
presses. The investigation had for its purpose the determina- 
tion-of the effect of temperature and pressure. It was found 
that high pressures and elevated temperatures had an effect 
not only on the consumption of power, which was reduced, but 
also on the quality of the mechanical wood pulp itself. It was 
found that the continuous grinder required only 4.8 horse- 
power per hundred kilograms of air dried stock within a 
period of twenty-four hours. The results of these experiments 
—that is, the finished pulps produced by the grinders under 
various operating conditions—were examined microscopically, 
and the degree of grinding as well] as the mechanical proper- 
ties of the fibers were determined. The best tearing length 
obtained was 3,800 meters. The mechanical pulp that was 
made in the continuous operating grinder was slower and 
possessed more fibril than the pulp made in the multiple press 


© « 
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Material 
Measurement | a 
Simplified ie 








HE measurement of materials is so simplified by " 
Toledo Scales as to practically avoid human*and | } 2 
mechanical error. ¥ i 
When your material is placed on the platform of the | , By 
scale—whether pounds or tons— it is automatically e i 
counterbalanced, and the operator reads the exact £ 


weight in plain figures on a dial from five to seven 
feet in circumference. 
Back of this error-proof ease of reading is the oldest 
- and most accurate principle of weighing—the balancing 
“a of weight against weight—adapted to modern needs; 
NX and the skill and experience of our scale engineers in 
q building so simply and durably as to overcome friction, 
es 4 wear, and other causes of. mechanical error. 
N There are specialized industrial models of Toledo 
Scales which exactly meet your particular need in the 
measurement of materials by weight or count. 








To modernize your measurement operations, the first 
step is an investigation by Toledo Scale engineers. 
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grinder, due to the fact that the grinding surface in the first 
machine was greater. For further details, see Zellstoffe und 
Papier, volume 4, pages 311 and 318. 


Removing Moisture from Paper 


APER in the web form is dried on an apparatus which is 

seen in the accompany illustration. The apparatus com- 
prises a perforated drum or roller, which is provided with a 
perforated surface, part of which is under suction to remove 
the moisture and part under pressure to force the web or 
strip of paper away from the drum at the point at which the 
web leaves the drum. 

The moisture-removing drum is seen at (a) and is mounted 
on a hollow shaft, which is divided into two portions (b) and 
(c) by a partition (d), 
one portion (b) being con- 
nected to a vacuum pump 
and the other portion (c) 
to a source of supply of 
fluid under _ pressure, 
which may be steam or 
compressed air. The outer 
portion of the drum is 
double walled, the inner 
cylindrical wall (e) being 
supported from the hollow 
shaft (b) (c) by arms (f) 
or in any other convenient 








manner. The space between Liyl 

the outer walls is divided into a series of independent cham- 
bers (g) by ribs or partitions (h), which extend longitudinally 
along the drum, and the outer wall is constituted of fine 
2 meshed wire 


4 
ee ee 





\-@ gauze or felt 


% (i), which is 
pS, stretched over 

+» the ribs (h). 

Six of these 


chambers may 
be conveniently 


employed, each 
-chamber ex- 
tending across 
from end to end 
of the drum, 


and being pro- 
“gs, vided with con- 

_ nections (j) and 
(k) to the vacuum and fluid pressure portions of the 
hollow shaft (b) and (c), respectively. Valve chambers 
(1) and (m) are interposed in the connections (j) and 
(k), the valve stems (n) extending inward radially of 
the drum and at their ends being in permanent engagement 
with cam rings (0) and (p), each fixed to a portion of the 
machine frame and each having portions of greater and 
lesser diameter, the portion of greater diameter on the ring 
(0) being disposed diametrically opposite to the correspond- 
ing portion of the ring (p), and the length of these portions 
being proportioned according to the number of the chambers 
(g) which are to be under suction. 

In operation the paper is passed around heated rollers, 
which raise the temperature of the contained moisture, which 
can then be readily extracted as the paper passes around the 
drum. The dimensions of the cam rings (0) and (p) are 
such that when six chambers (g) are employed, as shown, 
four of them at any given time would be under a vacuum. 
This is obtained by the portion of the cam ring (0) of greater 
diameter forcing the valve stems (n) outward to open the 
valves in the chambers (1) during two-thirds of the rotation 
of the drum, thus enabling. suction to be exerted to extract 
moisture from the strip through substantially the whole ex- 
tent of travel of the strip around the drum. 

For further details on this interesting apparatus, see The 
World’s Paper Trade Review, April 3, 1925. 


Starch Products in Paper Making 


N THE German journal Der Papierfabrikant, 1925, pages 
109-111, there is described the use of various starch 
products in the manufacture of paper. “Paperine” is a 
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product that is mentioned. This consists of white, slightly 
translucent grains, which dissolve in twenty parts of cold 
water to a clear starch liquor with a neutral reaction. Com- 
plete solution in cold water requires some hours, but is effected 
in a few minutes by heating. Comparative trials with paper- 
ine against potato starch showed that two per cent of paperine 
had a more beneficial effect in all respects than six per cent 
of starch. The influence of paperine under the conditions of 
the test was not perceptible in increasing the retention of 
china clay, but it was very beneficial in counteracting the 
adverse effect of the addition of mineral filler on the tensile 
strength and folding resistance of the paper. With twelve 
per cent of ash, a paper treated with four per cent of paperine 
was almost as good as untreated paper without fillers. 


Making Wood Pulp and By-products 


OOD or other ligno-cellulose materials are treated with 

sulphurous acid. In this process ammonia is present, 
added either in the form of ordinary solution or of a com- 
pound or derivative, which yields the required quantity of 
ammonia in the digestion liquor. For example, ammonium 
sulphite or ammonium carbonate may be employed for this 
purpose. The quantity added is such that it does not change 
the essential character of the process as a sulphurous acid 
process. The quantity required may be quite small and even 
considerably less than that equivalent to the bases which are 
used in the ordinary bisulphite processes. 

The idea of using either normal or neutral ammonium sul- 
phite in the digestion of wood to produce a sulphite pulp is 
not new, but no practical results have been obtained with this 
method up to the present time. It is claimed that the process 
which is being described, which is patented in British Patent 
No. 229,002, has given good results in practice. 

In this modified sulphurous acid process, the digestion was 
carried out with a digestion liquor containing from a tenth to 
a half per cent of ammonia. The results were a much better 
control of the operation, increased yields of pulp and the 
production of a special quality of by-products. The composi- 
tion of the digestion liquor and the methods employed in the 
digestion vary in accordance with the grade of pulp that is de- 
sired, etc. Thus, for example, in one case a sulphurous acid of 
six to seven per cent concentration is used, being made in a 
convenient manner by causing the gases which are blown off 
from the digesters at the end of their operation to enter an 
aqueous sulphurous acid of two to three per cent concen- 
tration, obtained in the usual manner. 


Stable Rosin Soap 


ERMAN Patent No. 401,327 is concerned with a process 
for the manufacture of a stable rosin soap from crude 
rosin. The process is carried out as follows: 

One thousand kilograms of clear rosin lumps are mixed 
with an equivalent amount of sodium carbonate which has 
‘been dissolved in one thousand liters of water, along with 330 
grams of sodium chloride. The mixture is brought into an 
autoclave, which is provided with stirring apparatus and 
heated to a temperature of approximately 125 degrees C for 
a period of one to two hours. Thereafter the contents of 
the autoclave are permitted to cool down to about 90 degrees 
C and the supernatant liquor is removed. After the removal 
of the liquor, the rosiw soap is heated in the autoclave up to 
a temperature of 105 degrees C, and the steam which is 
evolved during this heating is allowed to leave the apparatus, 
which avoids a condensation of the excess steam in the liquor. 
The latter operation lasts for a period of thirty minutes, and 
then the rosin soap may be run out of the apparatus in the 
form of a clear, stable liquor containing about seventy per 
cent of rosin. 


Spoilage of Cardboard and Its Causes 


HITE or brown cardboard or paperboard that has been 

manufactured entirely from mechanical wood pulp, when 
stored in the storehouse, may be infected with fungus growth. 
These fungi resist the action of the temperatures that are 
employed in the drying process and their action is manifested 
after a long time. The white cardboards and paperboards 
become gray if the water that has been used in their manu- 
facture has contained iron salts. This is due to the action of 
the tannin materials in the wood on the iron salts, with the 
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result that a veritable ink is formed. The putrefaction of the 
cardboard and paperboard may be prevented by making a 
proper selection of wood in its manufacture. The wood must 
be sound, cut in winter, stored in an airy, dry space. Wood 
that has been floated down a stream to the plant is excellent 
for this purpose, for the soluble products, which furnish the 
food for ferments, have been eliminated by constant contact 
with the water. The conditions under which the development 
of putrefactive growths in the wood is least favorable are 
dark, airy, dry storage space. For further details, see Papier- 
fabrikant, volume 22, pages 56-8. 


Freeing Paper Pulp from Impurities 


HE illustration shows a machine which is used for remov- 

ing impurities that are customarily present in paper pulp. 
The paper pulp is supplied in a continuous stream to a cen- 
trifugal separator of the 
type that is seen in the 
illustration. This sepa- 
rator is rotated at a 
speed which is sufficient 
to cause the pulp to ac- 
cumulate in a cylindrical 
layer and to cause the 
knots or the like and the 
heavy impurities to ac. 
cumulate at the outer 
surface of the layer. 
The knots and other impurities are retained in the sepa- 
rator and the lighter impurities are retained at the 
outer surface of the layer of pulp. Then the layer of pulp, 
which is thus free from both heavy and light impurities, is 
discharged from the separator, the impurities themselves re- 
maining behind in the machine. The apparatus and process 
are patented in United States Patent No. 1,536,988. 














Improved Doctor 


HE illustration shows a form of improved doctor that has 
been patented in Great Britain and that is described in 
detail in The World’s Paper Trade Review, 1925, page 518. 
The invention consists in an improved doctor, of which the 
blade is constituted by an array of fingers, which are adapted 
to enter into direct contact with the roll surface and indi- 
vidually responsive to its irregularities. According to one 





























fig 4 


design, the fingers are presented by a blade which has trans- 
verse saw cuts at intervals along its length, the blade being so 
anchored on the bar that the fingers in themselves constitute 
springs, which are capable of deflection indiv-dually to corre- 
spond with the regularities of the roll surface. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a diagrammatic sketch of a doctor, in 
which the fingers themselves constitute the springs, while in 
Fig. 2 is seen a doctor in which the fingers are supplemented 
by additional springs, and Fig. 3 shows a doctor in which the 
fingers are associated with an envelope containing fluid under 
pressure. Fig. 4 is a part of the front elevation of the doctor. 


The doctor, which is shown in Figs. 1 to 4, includes a frame 
of bar (1) and a blade (2), which is secured to the frame or 
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bar. The blade (2) presents at its operative edge an array 
of fingers (3), which are adapted to enter into direct contact 
with the surface of the roll (4), and arranged so as to be indi- 
vidually responsive to the irregularities of the roll surface. 
Conveniently the fingers are constituted by a blade which has 
transverse saw cuts along its length. 


Dryer for Paper Machines 


HE illustration shows the form of drier that is intended 
for use on papermaking machines, as patented in United 
States Patent No. 1,537,792. 

The form of the 
dryer is, as usual, 
a hollow cylinder, 
which is provided 
with a hollow jour- 
nal, and means for 
removing the wa- | 
ter of condensation | 
which results when 
steam is fed into | 
the cylinder. These 
means include a | 
siphon pipe which / 
extends through _’ 
the hollow journal a 
(8). This pipe is seen at (3) and is connected with a flexible 
tubular member (5), so that the opening of the pipe (6) is 
close to the bottom of the cylinder. 

New Apparatus for Preparing Sulphite Liquor 
HIS new apparatus is intended to work along the well 
known counter current principle and at the same time to 

allow a continuous production of the liquor. The apparatus 
permits complete absorption of the sulphur dioxide gas, and 
the reactions that take place may be controlled so that a 
liquor of the desired strength is obtained. 

The apparatus in question, as it is described in Boumajn. 
Promychl., volume 2, pages 625-633, is made almost entirely 
of wood in the form of a prism with a rectangular base, and 
is about twelve meters high. It is divided into twelve separate 
parts or chambers, each provided at the right and left with 
special passages for the gas. The tubes through which the 
liquid flow are arranged diagonally. In addition each chamber 
in the apparatus is divided by partitions, which are provided 
with passages for the liquid and the gas. 

The advantages which are claimed for this type of tower are 
as follows: 

In the first place, while it is built on the counter current 
principle, it does not require a tower of considerable height. 

In the second place, the liquor in the tower is found dis- 
tributed in thin sheets, and the passage of the gas through 
the large openings results in but little consumption of energy 
for conducting the fluids through the apparatus. 

In towers of ordinary construction the hottest and there- 
fore the lightest gases move at the greatest speed, and there- 
fore leave the scene of the reaction mare quickly. In this 
tower in each compartment of the same the gases are forced 
to flow downward a little while passing over the film of liquid. 

If the liquor contains solid particles, or if precipitates are 
formed within it, the constant movement of the mass of liquid 
does not permit these precipitates to be deposited and thus 
escape entering into the reactions. 

The mixing of the liquid is accomplished by the gas itself, 
without the need of employing any mechanical agents. 


Importance of Sulphur Content in Digester Liquor 
T HAS been brought out that the presence of selenium in 
the sulphite digestion liquor has a bad effect on the prop- 
erties of the sulphite pulp produced, and this pertains to the 
sulphur content of the sulphite liquor as well. It has been 
shown that the catalytic action of the sulphur is at least five 
hundred times less than that of the selenium. This accounts 
for the meager accounts in the literature on failure of the 
digestion process due to the presence of sulphur in the diges- 
tion liquor. 

In an article which was published in the paper journal 
Boumajn Promychl, volume 3, pages 68-9, there is described 
a digestion of paper stock with an acid liquor that contained 
sublimed sulphur. When the digestion was carried out with 
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such a sulphite liquor, similar phenomena were observed, as 
when selenium was present in the acid liquor, but to a lesser 
degree of intensity. If the process was operated in order 
to obtain a sulphite pulp which was suitable for bleaching, and 
the temperature was raised beyond 135 degrees C., it was 
found that the sulphite liquor darkened quickly and sulphur 
dioxide gas was evolved, with the result that it was necessary 
to stop the process at once. The pulp that was obtained under 
these conditions was harsh to the touch, possessed a dirty 
yellow color, and in general resembled the product that is 
obtained by digesting the paper stock with a liquor that con- 
tains selenium salts. Finally, the digestion liquor itself was 
found to possess a greater proportion of thio-acids than under 
normal conditions, in which case the percentage of these acids 
in the liquor is insignificant. But when the presence of sub- 
limed sulphur in the digestion liquor was avoided, the process 
proceeded as usual. 


Moisture Content of Pulp 


HE determination of the moisture in paper by raising the 

temperature of the same and maintaining the sample at 
the proper temperature in a drying oven is a process which 
seems to depend for its accuracy on the selection of the cor- 
rect temperature at which it should be performed. A new 
method has been developed which is based on the maintenance 
of the ordinary room temperature during the analysis and by 
means of certain ingenuous devices the determination is 
rendered very rapid under such temperature conditions. 

The principle of the method is simply that the moisture 
water in the paper is 
made to evaporate at 
ordinary tempera- 
ture, and the mois- 
ture thus developed 
from the paper sam- 
ple is allowed to react 
with calcium carbide, 
with the result that 
acetylene gas is 
evolved and can then 
be measured. 

The apparatus that 
is employed for carry- 
ing out this process is 
seen in the accompa- 
nying illustration. A 
glass flask of the flat- 
bottomed type is em- 
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ployed. This has a 
capacity of approximately 300 cubic centimeters. Its wide 
mouth is provided with a three-hole rubber stopper. A glass 


tube is inserted through one of these holes. This tube is 
made to end at the lower end of the stopper, and its other 
extremity is provided with a narrow rubber tube of about 
fifteen centimeters length. The other end of this rubber tube, 
seen to the right of the illustration, is closed with a small piece 
of a glass rod. Through the narrow hole in the rubber tube 
and the interior of the glass tube to which the latter is at- 
tached there is inserted a stiff piece of wire which ends in a 
loop within the glass flask. This loop is used to support a 
small beaker made from thin sheet metal of about three cubic 
centimeters capacity. The metal beaker must be held in such 
a manner by the wire loop that when the movale wire is forced 
further into the glass flask, the contents of the beaker are 
thrown out into the flask. A thermometer is stuck through 
the second hole in the rubber stopper, and the third hole in 
the stopper is provided with a glas stube, bent at right angles, 
which is connected with a nitrometer measuring tube of one 
hundred cubic centimeters capacity. This is also provided 
with a leveling bulb filled with mercury. The glass flask is 
held in such manner that after the reaction is completed it can 
be placed in a water bath in order to bring down the tem- 
perature to the proper point before measurements are made. 

The weight of sample then must be such that the volume of 
gas evolved will not be more than one hundred cubic cen- 
timeters. About two grams of carbide are placed in the small 
metallic beaker. After all connections have been made tight 
and the level of the mercury in the measuring tube is set 
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at the zero point, the carbide is dumped into the flask and 
comes in contact with the moist paper, with the result that 
acetylene gas is evolved. The reaction lasts for about ten 
minutes, and then the temperature of the flask is brought 
down to the proper point by water cooling. Measurement of 
the volume of gas evolved is then made, and a simple calcula- 
tion will then give the quantity of water in the paper sample. 
Thus each cubic centimeter of acetylene measured at zero 
degrees C. and 760 millimeters pressure is equivalent to 1.645 
milligrams of water, or every milligram of water will evolve 
0.608 cubic centimeter of acetylene gas under these condi- 
tions. Inasmuch as every carbide that is made contains a cer- 
tain amount of free lime, which absorbs a certain amount of 
water, the quantity of acetylene gas evolved will not be 
directly equivalent to the proportion of water present in the 
paper. It is therefore necessary to make a blank test with 
every carbide lot to determine what correction to apply for 
the water absorbed by the lime and not entering into the 
acetylene reaction. It is claimed that the results obtained by 
this method mensuration agree within one to two per cent. 
Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1925, pages 357-8. 


Calendering Machine 


HE apparatus which is shown in the accompanying illus- 

tration is for the purpose of calendering coated papers and 
fancy paper products. 
It is made of a num- 
ber of rolls which are 
constructed from 
woolen cloth, which 
has been very tightly 
pressed together so 
as to give a hard sur- 
face. It is also possi- 
ble to use for this 
purpose the old felts 
that have been dis- 
carded after use on 
the papermaking ma- 
chine. These rolls, 
made of old felt or 
woolen cloth, are very 
thoroughly impreg- 
nated with a mixture 
the proportions of 
which are set from 
actual practical expe- 
rience. Thus, _ this 
mixture consists of forty-five parts of casein which his been 
completely dissolved in water and ammonia. Or else the same 
amount of gelatine 
may be employed, and 
either the casein or 
the gelatine is then 
mixed with twenty- 
seven parts of stear- 
ine which has_ been 
saponified with one 
one hundred and forty 
parts of water and 
five to six parts of 
sodium carbonate at 
the boiling tempera- 
ture. This mixture is 
then admixed with 
about ten parts of 
gum dissolved in ammonia, and the entire mass is employed 
for impregnating the woolen covering of the rolls. 

The arrangement of these rolls is shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 2. The glossing action of the rolls 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 is ac- 
companied by rotating the rolls at a speed which is one hun- 
dred per cent greater than the speed of the paper. The 
pressure on the rolls is controlled by means of the spring 
device shown in figure 1. This apparatus is patented in 
French Patent No. 584,126. 



































Fig. 2 





The record for this year of one Sunday edition of one of 
our leading dailies was 877 tons of newsprint. This 
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New York, June 1, 1925. 

HE condition of the paper market is not all that could 
Tire desired by manufacturers and jobbers by any means. 

There is much room for improvement in many quarters. 
Demand is not as broad as producers and distributors would 
like to witness it; the character of buying is such that a good 
deal of complaint is heard concerning this unsatisfactory fea- 
ture, most consumers purchasing in a strict hand-to-mouth 
fashion with the result orders in a majority of cases call for 
small quantities of paper, and prices are not all to the liking 
of manufacturers either. 

Nevertheless the situation is not without its redeeming 
features. Some parts of the industry are marked by pro- 
nounced activity; mills in numerous instances not only are 
securing sufficient business to warrant production close to 
normal capacity, but also have a good volume of orders ahead; 
moreover, there are signs that demand will likely hold up well 
during the current summer. Ordinarily the advent of warm 
weather is accompanied by a recession of demand for paper 
of many kinds, due to the general slowing down of business 
for the vacation season. Thus far this year this usual sea- 
sonal quieting of the market has not been noted to any worth- 
while degree, and there are many in the trade who expect lit- 
tle falling off of demand in the next several months, or at least 
not so much as usually is experienced during the summer, 
the reason advanced for this belief being that buyers for some 
time have operated on so close a margin over their actual 
requirements they have very little paper in stock and there- 
fore will find it necessary to keep in the market more or less 
all the time. 

On the whole, reports say a fair movement of paper into 
consuming channels is in progress. It is quite evident con- 
sumers are restricting their buying to direct needs, and there- 
fore are disposed to order in small volume so far as individual 
commitments are concerned. This automatically increases 
the overhead of manufacturers and merchants, because it 
costs more to handle and distribute small lots of paper than it 
does tonnage quantities. Mills are reluctant to alter prices 
in any way, feeling that the best policy to pursue under pre- 
vailing circumstances is to keep market levels as stable as 
possible, and therefore the profit accruing to manufacturers 
and to jobbers is cut down by buyers confining their orders to 
small amounts. Yet in the aggregate paper is wanted in fair 
volume, and an encouraging development is that demand for 
some kinds has shown improvement in recent weeks, which is 
something rather out of the ordinary for this period of the 
year. 

Anyone watching industrial statistics and perusing the 
optimistic reports put out by banks, including the Federal 
Reserve summaries of business conditions, would gather the 
idea that business generally is precious close to booming. 
Carloading figures, for example, indicate a tremendous move- 
ment of freight of various kinds; foreign trade statistics seem 
to show the export and import trade of the United States is 
above an average, and monetary figures infer that business is 
of big volume because of the large amounts of money chang- 
ing hands. However, it can be stated that, with the exception 
of one or two branches, this supposed large business is not 
reflected in the paper industry. Certain classes of paper are 
wanted in at least normal or better than normal tonnage, but 
the industry as a whole is far from passing through any boom. 
If anything, activity within the industry is sufficiently limited 
to warrant comment. 

Production of paper in the United States in April, as re- 
ported by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and co-operating organizations, showed a decrease 
of 3 per cent compared with the output in March, following an 
8 per cent gain in March over February, according to the 


monthly statistical summary of the industry, compiled and 
issued by the association. All grades showed a decrease in 
production compared with March with the exception of wrap- 
ping and felt papers. Total production in April amounted 
to 489,336 tons, contrasted with 487,372 tons in March and 
448,080 tons in February. Mill stocks of paper increased 
slightly during April, mills having a total of 244,768 tons of 
all grades at the end of April, compared with 238,528 tons at 
the end of the preceding month. Shipments from mills in 
April aggregated 478,898 tons, against 486,406 tons in March. 


The monthly report issued by the Department of Commerce 
in Washington showed that the total output of box board by 
U. S. mills in April was 181,281 tons of all grades, compared 
with 179,444 tons in March, 177,292 tons in February and 
199,633 tons in January. Board mills of the country operated 
a total of 7,558,968 inch hours during April, or at 90.4 per 
cent of their capacity, against 7,569,995 inch hours, or at 90.5 
per cent capacity in the preceding month. Orders received 
during Apfil called for 162,246 tons of board of all kinds, 
compared with 167,586 tons in March, while unfilled orders at 
the end of April totaled 74,505 tons, against 87,432 tons at 
the close of March. Shipments of board from mills during 
April totaled 175,037 tons, contrasted with 180,736 tons in the 
preceding month, and mills had in stock at the end of April 
58,776 tons of board, compared with 51,835 tons at the end 
of March. 

Newsprint continues in excellent demand at firm prices. 
Publishers are consuming print paper at a heavy rate; the big 
metropolitan newspapers are printing unusually large issues 
daily and Sunday, and it is stated that consumption is pro- 
portionately as large in all of the big cities all over the coun- 
try. Few newsprint mills have any worries regarding a lack 
of orders; most of them have their output contracted for dur- 
ing the next few months and are producing near to full 
capacity. Output in April was exceptionally heavy, reaching 
a total of 132,661 tons in domestic mills, according to the 
trade association’s statistics, while shipments from mills ag- 
gregated 129,881 tons. 

Book paper is enjoying a fair demand. Mills catering to 
transient buyers are looking for business, but those selling 
their product on contract are well covered ahead, and in some 
cases are unable to promise deliveries for five to six weeks 
hence. Prices are steady, although now and then talk is 
heard of some slight concession being granted by certain 
manufacturers. 

Coarse papers are in moderately good demand and are 
exhibiting much price steadiness. Wrapping has moved in 
extra good volume recently, and tissue has been wanted in 
comparatively large amounts. Fine papers are firm in price 
and in routine demand; consumers are cautious in absorbing 
supplies and show preference for medium-priced lines. 

A feature of the market has been the increase in demand for 
felt and building papers. Reports tell of a marked expansion 
in activity in this branch of the industry during May, and it 
is stated mills producing such product are operating on a 
larger scale at present than at any time thus far this year. 

Box boards have declined in price to where the ruling quota- 
tion is about $40 a ton delivered New York for plain chip 
board. Board demand is far from lively; buyers are careful 
in placing orders and show little disposition to take other 
than urgently needed supplies. Most board mills are running 
on short schedules. 





Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, Mosinee, Wisconsin, an- 
nounce the removal of their Chicago office to the Tribune 
Tower, where they have added space and greater facilities 
to render better service than ever before. 
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What “Control of Coal'Supply” 
Means to Michigan Customers 


URING the coal crisis of 1922 many manu- 
facturers had difficulty in producing. 

Many plants had to shut down. 

3ut the production of “Wyandotte Brand’”’ 
continued, uninterrupted. 

The Michigan Alkali Company demonstrated 
conclusively its ability to produce alkali of high 
test and uniform quality, independent of outside 
influences. 

During August when times were most trying, 
the reserve supply of coal at the Wyandotte 
alkali works was running low. Coal taken from 
the company’s mines at Curtisville, Pa., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 22 and 23, 
was rushed to Conneaut Harbor; 6214.4 tons 
loaded into the company steamship “Conneaut,” 
which set sail for Wyandotte, Mich., before 
noon on Thursday, August 24, and arrived there 
at 2:05 A. M., Friday, August 25. 

« Unloading into our own cars, some of the coal 
mined Wednesday morning was under the boil- 
ers of Works No. 2 at 7:30 A. M. Friday. 

A record of 48 hours from the depths of the 
earth to Michigan’s boilers! 


There are many other reasons why “a contract 





hed for its high 
test and uniform quality.” 








It is the control of the sources of supply, of 


raw materials, of transportation, which makes 
the Michigan Alkali Company able to meet 
every emergency promptly. 

And provision for the future, maintenance of 
vast reserve resources, reduces emergencies to a 
minimum. 


—and, now about the pictures 


Photographs Nos. 1 and 2 give a glimpse of 
the coal mines at Bairdstown, Pa., and Curtis- 
ville, Pa., respectively. Owned and controlled 
by the Michigan Alkali Company, “coal short- 
ages” have no terrors. 

Photograph No. 3 shows the SS. “Huron,” 
one of our fleet, leaving Conneaut Harbor, Pa., 
with a cargo of coal for the alkali works at 
Wyandotte, Mich., where a reserve supply is 
maintained averaging over 100,000 tons. 

In photograph No. 4 the SS. “Alpena” is un- 
loading at Wyandotte into our own cars. 

These facilities enable the Michigan Alkali 
Company to deliver “Wyandotte Brand” alw ays 
as per contract. This is YOUR protection. 


with Michigan” always leaves a feeling of reas- 


surance. A further illustration of this point will appear in the July issue of this publication. 


Michigan Alkali Company 


Manufacturers of 


General Sales Dept.: 
Soda Ash 


Wyandotte Brand 


21 East 40th St., New York City Works: Wyandotte, Mich. 


Caustic Soda 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Papermaking Rags 


There is one, and probably only one, feature in the paper- 
making rag market. It is the increase in activity in the low- 
est class of rags or roofing stock and the fairly sharp advance- 
ment in prices of such rags. Felt paper manufacturers came 
into the market in May and bought in heavy volume, reflect- 
ing a pronounced improvement in the movement of roofing 
felt, and prices of roofing rags responded quickly and scored 
an appreciable rise. Otherwise, there has been little change 
in the rag situation. The other grades are at best in limited 
call and prices show slight fluctuation; if anything, the tend- 
ency continues in a downward direction although the sudden 
jump in roofing stock has had somewhat of a sustaining in- 
fluence, especially on the medium-quality descriptions. 

The entrance of roofing felt manufacturers into the market 
to purchase sizable amounts of rags soon drained supplies to 
a level where prices rapidly advanced for a time. No. 2 roof- 
ing stock sold at as high as $54 a ton. f.o.b. Chicago, while in 
the East mills paid $54, f.o.b. New York, for No. 1 roofing 
rags and up to $50, New York, for No. 2 packing. Foreign 
dark colored cottons sold quite freely for a time at around 
$50 to $52 a ton, ex dock New York, for June and July ship- 
ment from abroad, and foreign linsey garments fetched up 
to $55 a ton for similar shipment from primary sources in 
Europe. At these levels prices steadied, and demand from 
consuming sources slowed down a bit. 

The present position of roofing rags bears out the conten- 
tions of dealers prior to the advance that any increase in 
demand would result in a quick price uptrend. For a space 
of about two months felt paper manufacturers did little buy- 
ing of rags. They experienced rather slow business in their 
own product owing to the delay in the opening up of building 
operations this spring, and waited until surer of their re- 
quirements before contracting for rags, with the result im- 
porters and dealers curtailed collections and purchases in 
Europe until a more or less potential shortage was created in 
this market. Consequently, when manufacturers descended 
on the market to place orders for good-sized quantities of 
rags, prices started to rise at once and kept advancing until 
the demand simmered down. One characteristic of the situa- 
tion is that offerings from abroad have increased along with 
the rise in prices, indicating that available supplies on the 
other side of the Atlantic are fairly large and that stocks 
were being held back for higher prices. At the same time, 
importers allege that, from most indications, rags are not 
plentiful in Europe, and that shippers across the ocean are 
in frequent instances accepting orders against which they 
have to scour around looking for the rags necessary to fulfil 
their commitments. 

New cuttings of most kinds are in spotty demand. Writing 
paper mills are buying in an irregular manner as their needs 
develop, and were it not that production of most new rags is 
limited, there seems little doubt prices would recede appre- 
ciably. As it is, the low supply is sustaining values fairly 
well, although the tendency in most cases is downward, with 
the market very much a buyer’s market. Dealers quote about 
15 cents a pound for No. 1 white shirt cuttings at shipping 
points, 14.50 cents for unbleached muslins, 10.75 cents for 
fancy shirt cuttings, 11.50 cents for blue overalls, 11.50 cents 
for light silesias, and 8.50 cents for washables. Demand is 
centered on bleachable cuttings, and it is noted papermakers 
show greater interest in medium-priced grades than the high- 
est qualities, indicating they are endeavoring to reduce the 
cost of their product as much as possible and doubtless re- 
flecting the fact that medium-priced lines of rag-content 
papers are in best demand today. 

Prices of old white rags are quotably maintained, dealers 
asking around 7.50 cents at shipping points for No. 1 re- 


packed whites, with extra fine packings quoted at 8 cents and 
higher. No. 2 repacked are quoted at 5 to 5.25 cents. Thirds 
and blues are in slow demand. Repacked blues are reported 
freely available at 4 cents per pound at dealers’ points, with 
some packings offered at less than this price. On the other 
hand, choice blues are quoted at 4.25 cents at shipping points. 
Rough thirds and blues are selling at about 2.75 cents at 
dealers’ points. 

Foreign rags as a general thing are moving in limited ton- 
nage, except roofing felt grades. However, no broad changes 
have been recorded in quoted prices. 

Average quotations, f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock New 
York, are as follows: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 


Wee Gee CU, BO. Biss 50 ocd iiecccvosees 14.75-15.25 
Lio ee Aer re 10.75-11.00 
ee Ce Sant carnib weceal aw ealein hee ees 10.50-10.75 
NS is od vy. oie @ wap ange ata koe kek bree 8.50- 9.00 
I nc 6 cine p hh and mbes wierd 14.50-14.75 
I ices i okb 6 0b + ak Oke eRe ee RPS Rees 13.75-14.25 
ee I I vce ck debe ene bua 11.50-11.75 
a nc id oo igs awa sao ees hednien he 6.00- 6.50 
I, era ak id ae Va eee eR 12.50-13.00 
ee ee ee 13.50-13.75 
Canton flannels, unbleached.................... 12.25-12.50 
Ss CN, CI ci chines wereccunenocews 13.00-13.50 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached..................... 12.00-12.50 


I in Aas win dark sie sw bie Ree oops pre wae 11.00-11.50 
Se, Se Se Noise kcrbn eee ea scewanans 7.00- 7.25 


Cs chav ceccsene san euwaate 6.25- 6.50 
Re rrr erry ee ree 6.00- 6.25 
I a 5 Sip ass bs ses es Uo KKK See 5.25- 5.50 
Se: ek: 2 WI, CNUs cde sesccsivennes 16.00-17.00 
Be EE, IIa 6 6 kk cpedveswacanvenees 7.75- 8.00 

Old Stock— 
Te, We i CIN oso 5 nk i cacinics waeseaes 7.25- 8.25 
PG, Wee My CUS oso k cadccsnsecnsarcews 5.00- 5.50 
I Mic Sieh Kahane eae meee 3.50- 3.75 
I, A in a a geod arb a re rele ee 3.00- 3.25 
is Sac. pen Kable aerate aen ear aah os 6.00- 6.25 
aD GREE WEE, POUR 6 6c 6 oiic ve cicccccveccess 2.75- 3.00 
Thirds and blues, repacked.................... 3.75- 4.00 
EE ik be Dias ink naw dd eee wm enone 4.50- 4.75 
SS I SR ics oi coe ccene.cearcareeceeunes 5.75- 6.25 
ee I I os bi vencnvbecssaccdchweosd 4.00- 4.25 
ES Bes 6c acce Fae keeele kee ae wd euees 2.60- 2.80 
a rn we a db an. eaa eae eek a 2.50- 2.70 
Dark colored cottons, foreign.................. 2.50- 2.60 
EE Ss 05a 5 doce ode Cease econ 5.50- 6.00 
I, I on oa o:p.are an.cwacqueiacchiem-aie 6.00- 6.50 
I I 5d dining cord Weipa att 10.50-11.50 
eee 3.75- 4.00 

Rope and Bagging 
Old bagging is in a firm market condition. Roofing bag- 


ging has advanced considerably in price, along with roofing 
rags, and the uptrend in this class of stock has served to 
strengthen values of the higher grades of bagging. Dealers 
assert that normal supplies are difficult to locate in ysual 
production sources. They say the movement into consuming 
channels has been fairly regular for some time and that the 
increase in demand from paper mills found little accumula- 
tion in packers’ hands, so that nothing else but a rise in 
prices could ensue. 

Roofing bagging has sold up to 2 cents a pound, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, and felt paper mills have paid a little under this 
price freely for about all the supply they have been able to 
get. No. 1 scrap bagging is firm at 2.50 to 2.75 cents a pound 
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ALUMINUM SULPHATE 


It is not by accident that GENERAL CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY is the first thought with 
Paper Mill men when stocks are running low 
on Alum. 





Forty years of service in supplying this neces- 
sary material—forty years of absolute adher- 
ence to a wonderfully high standard of quality: 


Ever prompt shipment of any quantity, from 
works or a warehouse, in the chain from coast 
to coast, so nearby that quick delivery and low 
transportation cost are a real advantage: 


These are very tangible reasons why we enjoy your 
confidence, and why every paper mill superintendent 
should first call on GENERAL CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY. It is always our aim to make business deal- 
ings mutually pleasurable, and to render the instant 
and intelligent attention which every order deserves. 


(GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY < 


AO Rector Street, New York 
Baltimore Cable Address Lycurgus. N. ¥. Providence 
Buffalo Cleveland Easton Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago Denver Los Angeles Pittsburgh Si. Louis 
The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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at shipping points, and is in fair demand. Scrap gunny bag- 
ging is bringing around 3 cents at dealers’ points; some sales 
have been mentioned up to 3.25 cents, though this is regarded 
as an exceptional price. 

Old rope is holding steady in price. Demand from some 
consuming quarters has slowed down, probably due to the 
heavy influx of this commodity into the United States from 
Europe recently, which presumably has put papermakers in 
a position where they can hold back in buying for a time. 
Domestic old manila rope is selling at 7 cents a pound, or very 
close to that figure, f.o.b. shipping points, and foreign old 
rope at 6.25 to 6.50 cents, ex dock New York. Old strings of 
all kinds are in good call and steady in price. 

F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 


follow: 
New York and Chicago 


i 2 PR ick cect Kase Okan keen waoes 3.00-3.25 
ee SE er ree a eee 2.90-3.15 
eee ee rere 
EE ii hs nicks caSismak WROD ae eRe eS 1.80-2.00 
EE rr ee 2.75-3.00 
ES id ku aad hk Minm ile aona Raha e eine eae 2.65-2.85 
SON DOM, TED. 2 TOUGIs o occ cv siseeesscccens 6.25-6.50 
Bemis warm, Wee. 1 GUGNOWEEe. «onc cn ccc ccecsscesce 6.75-7.00 
og ona ee ane ba eee ERE OES 3.00-3.25 
CIID x 6 ohana, ark ohh aie Miah Rl We a 1.80-2.15 


Mechanical Pulp 


Ground wood exhibits much price steadiness, and reports 
tell of a fairly large consumption and a continuance of good 
demand from consuming quarters. Production is rather 
heavy at present. This is nothing unusual for this time of the 
year, however, and the active operations of grinders seem to 
have no effect on the market, sentimentally or otherwise. 
The reason behind this is that producers are storing up sup- 
plies against expected needs later in the year or when 
droughts handicap them in their grinding during the summer 
and early fall. Latest available statistics show that mill stocks 
of mechanical pulp are climbing rapidly yet there is little 
pressure to market ground wood and sellers are rather in- 
sistent on the prices asked. 

Domestic grinders quote around $30 a ton, f.o.b. pulp mills 
for prime spruce ground wood, while quotations from 
Canadian producing sources range from $28 up to about $32 
a ton, depending on the air dry test and the freight to con- 
suming points. Some lots of ground wood imported from 
Scandinavia are offered in the market at around a price basis 
of $34 a ton, ex dock New York. 

Production of mechanical pulp in the U. S. in April reached 
a total of 128,890 tons, compared with 115,003 tons produced 
in the preceding month, according to the monthly statistical 
report of the American Paper and Pulp Association and the 
United States Pulp Producers’ Association. Mill stocks in- 
creased from a total of 135,069 tons at the end of March to 
166,506 tons at the close of April. 


Old Paper 


As some dealers describe it, the old paper market is “in 
the dumps.” This is figuratively as well as literally true. 
Dealers declare it is more profitable to let waste paper go to 
the dumps to be burned or otherwise destroyed than it is to 
collect it and prepare it for shipment to board and paper 
mills. Not in years has the market remained in so unsatis- 
factory condition or prices ruled at such low levels for so 
long a time as since the outset of 1925. Despite the fact that 
dealers have curtailed their production to a minimum, prices 
fail to improve since demand keeps within unusually narrow 
compass, and dealers are becoming so discouraged with pre- 
vailing conditions there is no saying what is likely to happen 
in the trade unless some radical change for the better occurs 


soon. 
Shavings are quoted at about 3.50 cents per pound at ship- 
ping points in the East but as low as 3.25 cents is quoted in 
the Middle West for No. 1 hard white shavings. Similarly 
dealers in New York ask 2.90 cents, f.o.b. that city, for No. 1 
soft waite shavings whereas offerings in the West are re- 
. ported at 2.75 cents at shipping points. Ledger stock is sell- 
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JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


All Grades of Rags and Paper Stock, New Wrapping 
Paper, Box Board and Cordage 











Main Office Packing House 
41 East 42nd St., New York 13th and Monroe Sts. 

Liggett Bldg. Hoboken, N. J. 
Established 1903 Wm. J. McGarity, Prop. 


Penn Paper and Stock Co. 





Wholesale packers and distributors of all the as- 
sortments of waste paper. Capacity 150 tons daily. 





Main Office and Packing House 
240 North Front St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HIGH GRADE 


BRIMSTONE 


Rail or Vessel----Car or Cargo Lots 














Term Contracts----Spot Purchases 


THE UNION SULPHUR CO. 


Frasch Building 33 Rector St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ing at 1.30 cents a pound upwards, depending on the quality 
of packing, as high as 1.50 cents being demanded for extra 
good stock. No. 1 heavy books are quoted at 1.15 to 1.25 
cents at dealers’ points, No. 1 manilas at 70 to 85 cents a 
hundred pounds, and white blank news cuttings at 1.85 to 2 
cents. Old kraft paper is bringing 2 cents a pound at ship- 
poing points for the best packings. Folded news is quoted 
between 55 and 65 cents a hundred pounds at dealers’ points 
and No. 1 mixed paper at 40 to 50 cents. 
The following are prices f.o.b. shipping points: 
New York and Chicago 


ie ee GI. TO. Bin cic co vicccckscctncsas 3.25-3.50 
Hard white shavings, No. 2..................+.+.- 2.75-3.00 
stk cc peat Skee ek eA 2.75-2.90 
CN PEEP Te RE CETTE Ee TCT 1.25-1.50 
OS EN eee eee eee eee Tee 1.15-1.25 
CE EE, BE. Rises ctccsocevccascisswsoess .80- .90 
errr rt eer ee 1.30-1.50 
Bn kn cc ewe CARER SN ERO KA OR KRESS 1.90-2.00 
SA AEE EE ree ten Mier eee Pee .70- .85 
IE a. cid. dnd tie ha wale ace wane e Ny 1.85-2.00 
Be cércensdsaesssanseesnenees .65- .75 
ie. Sn dake es behet eens weeet ees .55- .65 
io 6 66. cacengensSesdbesinmdeneeewa .60- .70 
I, BOON BS ws. o dss ke Keane necsewweetaesa .40- .50 
SE 8.50 Kackuahen cewaes nese HORSES owe .25- .35 


Chemical Pulp 


The market for chemical wood pulp is moderately active 
and prices display considerable firmness. Despite the heavy 
influx of spring shipments of pulp from Scandinavia into the 
United States, most domestic pulp producers are well sup- 
plied with orders, it is stated, and are enjoying fairly satis- 
factory market conditions. Moreover, reports say that a ma- 
jority of pulp plants in this country have the bulk of their 
production sold for some time ahead, and therefore are not 
exerting pressure on the market, but are fulfilling their con- 
tracts and permitting the market to run its course, feeling 
confident they will continue to be favored with good business 
for the balance of this year at least. 

Quoted prices are in a rather stationary position. There 
has been very little change to develop; in fact, the market is 
surprisingly free of fluctuation in either direction. Bleached 
sulphite of prime quality is quoted at 4 cents a pound at pulp 
mills in most instances, with some grades available down to 
3.87% cents and with some mill brands held for 4.25 cents. 
News grade sulphite is selling at around 2.65 cents a pound, 
f.o.b. producing plants, and easy bleaching sulphite at 3 cents 
and higher. Bleached soda pulp is quoted 3.50 to 3.75 cents 
at pulp mills, and No. 1 kraft pulp 2.85 to 3.10 cents per 
pound. 

Production of wood pulp in the United States during April 
showed a fair increase over the March output, according to 
the monthly report of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, rising from 222,040 tons in March to 234,798 tons in 
April. Chemical pulp production in April totaled 105,908 
tons, against 107,038 tons in March, the balance being me- 
chanical pulp. Total stocks of pulp at producing mills at the 
end of April were 184,886 tons, of which 28,380 tons were 
chemical pulp, contrasted with 155,497 tons at the end of 
March, of which 20,426 tons were chemical fibres. 

F.o.b. pulp mill quotations are as follows: 


I Bh gi olarak 4:0 tb wha < atics We ecw ee ool 3.87 4%4-4.25 
Easy bleaching sulphite....................... 3.00 -3.10 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1..................5: 2.75 -3.00 
rnc centndns peeakedssevew 2.60 -2.75 
nnn coe hdaunatasneresaene 3.50 -3.75 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ..................05. 3.25 -3.75 
CEE Md he dee chica ancdnt anew hbaneata 2.85 -3.10 
CRIED ona cannshedeeshedboetedses 1.40 -1.60 
Chemicals 


Most papermaking chemicals are fairly steady in price 
despite a lack of important demand from consuming quarters. 
The bulk of the present movement is against contracts and 
back orders, consumers engaging in current buying in lim- 
ited fashion only. Casein is quotably steady at 11.50 to 12.50 
cents per pound, duty paid on the imported product. Soda 








The uniformity of the 
product, the entire free- 
dom from grit, dirt and 
other impurities make 
Crown Filler the highest 
grade of filler available to 
the paper manufacturer. 


Crown Filler is not dyed. 
It is naturally a pure, 
bright white, absolutely 


LVAY 


STANDARD IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


Sold direct from manu- 
facturer to consumer. 


Address all inquiries to 


The Solvay Process Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 
40 Rector Street, New York 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Pittsburgh Chicago 


Syracuse Indianapolis 
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441 LEADERSHIP 


EADERS must present advantages not obtainable 
elsewhere. It is the possession of features that con- 
tribute to your progress that has given International Salt 
the leadership in its field. 
When you specify International Salt you tap the resources 
of skilled specialists who manipulate huge refining facili- 
ties for the absolute purification of this essential product. 
International Salt users have the cooperation of an or- 
ganization famed for its ability and willingness to give 
satisfaction in every particular. 



































SCRANTON INTE RNATI ONAL __ newvyorxornce 
— SALT COMPANY, Inc. acne 
































Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wrapping all moist 
and greasy foodstuffs. 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers = | Wy (2 
an cated 


For tight-sealing cartons 
and wrapping dry foods. 


Bond and Ledger Papers ; i i ; 
All standard sizes, sith | thogwagh. 


weights and colors. 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


KALAM. AZOOV' E (GE TABL E PARCHMENT CO. 


PARC niSMENT WANE D= “BOND PAPERS 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Where Quality is the watchword 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
0 er errr: eee rr re rT ee 22-45 
_  f.  PPAPPPOTURTE TE ee er ee 11-30 
0 Pee ere eee 17-40 
Ledger— 
0 rere re rere ree et eee eT ee ee 22-50 
PND Vc. cic cceetenctneeccwe sees secaeescwes 13-30 
EE FOC EET T Se re eee eee 40-30 
CE ac akcncckatesa pede Rnndedwkstienesnnhen 17-50 
Bonds— 
8 ee ere roe eee ener area 20-45 
ID 5 5.0. 6:5. Sn Sb chsh Keka sense esceenasecons 10-30 
Pere re error re ee 10-30 
ES Gekdiewnknedd Oddy eine khe Sense vee uw ee en 17-50 
Book— 
OSD. ea een tera ncn eran are 6.50- 7.50 
sn hic wa beanie eneaea CES RES MSR 6.00- 6.75 
ED 6 nk nce dn dv ehvdinwhabn Waa kwe wes 6.25- 7.00 
a ES Ee ee en ee 8.00-14.00 
SE, SEW hs cacwdowsesnseadsdwawencnans 9.00-15.00 
Newsprint— 
eT Te ere err eT ee ee 3.50- 
PCT ee Te eT or es TTC re 3.65- . 
ee oie ik aa hg ark eh edd GERM eben 4.00- 4.25 
SI er eee eee ey ae 3.00- 3.25 
Cover Stock— 
I io sn vane view ka keGacens ke bweus 10.25 
PC Me ccc cccdcteens Sabee me Aas eens 10.15 
Tissue— 
ee hc 6 aack ce gteebesaciaadaets -75- .85 
OO LS re ee rr 70- .75 
i ES 5 os Cid sen eed ceeneebas-ceey -70- .75 
Git Cesebdubsaccceses Kéec den nsadttcawns 90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
Se ree rele Per ee re 5.50- 6.25 
ING isa cic Ss 0 <S Cele Coie Oe a 4.75- 5.50 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
Ce RC rere ET or re ee ee 45.00-50.00 
0 YS er Tee rere eT 45.00-50.00 
SR ree err er ree eee 40.00-45.00 
LO eer err ee ee 55.00-60.00 
ho 6 dics) h: 4.6 dn eee anna 50.00-55.00 
TEE 65. ckin ted s aes ened eeeeninwa<s 70.00-75.00 
Chemicals 


(Continued from page 513) 
ash is unchanged at a flat price basis of 1.38 cents per pound 
at works, and caustic soda is quoted 3.10 to 3.20 cents. The 
quotation on bleaching powder stands at 1.90 to 2.10 cents 
per pound at works. 
Average quotations f.o.b. works are as follows: 


B.D SINS 6. no 5.0 vd0sscewiwevecnsacse 3.25- 3.50 
SO E=EE r  ee e 3.75- 4.00 
NE ON os as ces v eae eededssensaeene 3.75- 4.25 
Pe ee et eee ere ee Teer 1.90- 2.10 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine)................. 18.00-19.00 
OR Oe eee eee ere 11.50-12.50 
Caustic soda, spot delivery.................06. 3.10- 3.20 
China clay, domestic washed................... 12.00-16.00 
ST OR ok bas osc wha Rae ee deee een ere 15.00-20.00 
2 RR Se eee ree Sree err me 6.60- 6.80 
EE Cos deen tags nde mamna Geek os anne ee 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags).............. 1.38 

Starch, papermakers’, in bags................. 3.40- 3.70 
- 1, SP RGR ane Seatiel aeanaeneegy an ene 16.00-18.00 


A Comment 


A comment has been made on the short item headed “The 
Uniflow Engine” which appeared in the article “Pointers 
for the Engineer” by W. F. Schaphorst, M. E., in the May, 
1925, issue. The comment reads as follows: 


“Back some fifteen or twenty years ago, Professor Stumpf, 
of the Schlottenburg University, developed the Unaflow prin- 
ciple of the steam engine. At the time these developments 
were announced to the engineering profession, it was her- 
alded far and wide that Professor Stumpf was the only 
engineer who had contributed anything basically to the de- 
sign of the steam engine in the past fifty or one hundred 
years. A close analysis of his work will indicate that this 
is partially true, and without doubt the Unaflow principle 
which he developed does have decided virtues in steam econo- 
mies where the principle can be used. However, with proper 
and thorough search by the engineer he will find that Pro- 
fessor Stumpf’s developments and claims for the Unaflow 
principle were for the condensing engine, or, in other words, 
the Unafiow principle derives its virtues from the fact that 
there is a great difference in temperature between the in- 
coming and outgoing steam, such as exist in condensing 
service—we will say at 26” of vacuum or higher. 

“Professor Stumpf was successful in selling his Unaflow 
patent to a great many of the engine builders in the United 
States because of the seeming virtues of the principle. A 
great many of these engine builders purchased these Una- 
flow patents at the time when a considerable number of 
condensing engines were being installed. Since that time, 
however, the engine field has changed and today you will 
find that the large majority of engines that are being in- 
stalled are working against atmospheric or back pressure, 
and this is particularly so in the paper mill industry. The 
paper mill uses large volumes of process steam and in doing 
this the most economical operation is to put the steam through 
an engine and extract the power required, giving the steam 
practically the same heat content as it entered the steam 
engine. 

“The builders of the Unaflow principle, on observing their 
engines trying to operate at atmospheric or back pressure, 
found that the compression on the engine was excessive, and 
that something had to be done to relieve this high compres- 
sion. This relieved compression is accomplished in many 
different ways, each builder of engines trying to do it in a 
different manner so that he may have certain sales talks for 
his engine and at the same time evade certain patents and 
other methods controlled by other engine builders. 

“A great many of these engine builders find that in 
order to give the relieved compression, it is necessary for 
them to introduce two exhaust valves, in addition to the 
center exhaust ports as a true Unaflow engine should have. 
With the introduction of these two exhaust valves, you have 
an engine that is partly Unaflow and partly Counter-flow. 
Other engine builders have accomplished this relieved com- 
pression by other methods. At any event, today you can- 
not purchase from any engine builder a true Unaflow engine 
to operate against atmospheric or back pressure, or, in 
other words, the customer in purchasing an engine which 
is called a Unaflow in many instances, is not purchasing a 
Unafiow engine but is purchasing either a hermaphrodite 
engine or a bastard engine.” 

An exchange of ideas regarding this matter is solicited 
and it is further encouraged by Mr. Schaphorst, the author 
of the article, who has stated that it was his intention to 
make the statement in his item a general one and not a 
specific recommendation of this type of engine for paper 
mills. 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ARE NOW THE 


SELLING AGENTS 


for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 





BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 








The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 

Heward Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Quebec 

EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. Made by 
Port Huren Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 














J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 






























| A QUALITY PULPS 


qpEstiNo 











“HAFSLUND BEAR” 


Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 


Bleached Sulphite 
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“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong Kraft 






HURUM 


NORWAY 
SPECIAL 










KOOS 
BAC} 


“BAMBLE” 


Extra Strong Kraft 











The Borregaard Company 


200 Fifth Ave. ‘'**°***? New York, N.Y. 









BLEACHED SULPHITE 





Made from spruce 


grown in the forests 
of Northern Maine. 


Send for Samples. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
292 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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| EXPORTS 





Domestic exports of paper of all kinds from the United 
States in March showed an appreciable increase over the pre- 
ceding month, and also a gain over March last year, accord- 
ing to statistics issued by the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. Exports in March amounted in value to $2,046,- 
911, compared with exports valued at $1,595,641 in February 
last, and $1,927,839 in March, 1924. Total exports of paper 
from the United States in the nine months ended last March 
were valued at $17,259,643, against $17,980,129 in the same 
period a year ago. 

The United States exported 2,014,183 pounds of newsprint, 
valued at $93,268 in March last, contrasted with 2,628,616 
pounds of a value of $126,590 in the same month last year. 
The bulk of these exports in March last were to Cuba, ship- 
ments to that country totaling 1,062,053 pounds. 

Exports of book paper, not coated, in March aggregated 1,- 
620,684 pounds, valued at $179,765, compared with 1,527,057 
pounds of a value of $178,481 in the same month a year ago. 
A total of 54,686 pounds, valued at $4,974, of kraft paper was 
exported in March, compared with 38,367 pounds of a value 
of $3,593 in the similar month last year, while shipments of 
other wrapping paper were 2,314,141 pounds, valued at $184,- 
406, against 2,122,077 pounds of a value of $181,341 in March 
a year ago. 

Exports of paper and straw board in March totaled 3,069,- 
449 pounds, valued at $138,006, contrasted with 6,596,012 
pounds of a value of $262,424 in the same month last year. 
Writing paper exports in March amounted to 255,125 pounds, 
valued at $50,091, and of fancy writing paper 35,477 pounds 
of a value of $12,875. Tissue and crepe paper exports in 
March were 261,210 pounds of a value of $65,238, while 


sheathing and building paper was exported to the amount of, 


982,707 pounds, valued at $43,540. Exports of paper bags 
reached a total of 1,372,205 pounds, valued at $121,207, and 
of hanging paper 2,654,739 yards of a value of $90,746. 





IMPORTS 











Wood Pulp 


The feature in wood pulp is the large amounts of pulp ar- 
riving at United States Atlantic ports almost every day from 
European sources. The bulk of arrivals represents the spring 
movement of supplies out of Sweden following the opening up 
of the Baltic, and judging from the shipments lately received 
at New York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia and Newport 
News, the Scandinavian manufacturers are sending at least 
normal, if not somewhat better than normal, supplies of pulp 
to this country for this season of the year. 

However, the heavy imports have little or no influence on 
the market other than to prompt consumers to hold off in 
buying while receiving supplies against contracts and back 
orders. The demand from nearly all consuming quarters is 
quiet; now and then paper and board manufacturers come 
into the market and engage in some buying, but there is not 
much concerted purchasing. Obviously, with supplies com- 
ing in against orders placed earlier in the year, consumers 
are well enabled to hold aloof from further buying for a 
time, and most of the recent market activity has involved 
special mill brands of Scandinavian pulps which paper and 
board producers have absorbed more to be assured of a 
future supply than against current requirements. 


by considerable firmness. 


is characterized 
There have been reports of some cutting of prices, principally 
on German pulps, it is said, but mills in Sweden and Norway 
are reported firm in their demands for full quoted rates and 


The market 


to be evincing no disposition to lower quotations. Demand 
from European consumers is said to have increased substan- 
tially, which is a factor making for firm prices abroad, and 
the fact that most Scandinavian pulp mills are well sold up 
for the balance of this year—more so than they ordinarily 
are at this time—also has a sustaining influence. Importers 
assert it is no easy matter to secure many mill brands which 
American consumers are familiar with and which they desire 
chiefly at present, reflecting the heavy foresold position of 
the Scandinavian manufacturers. 

At the rate of receipts during the first three months of this 
year, imports of chemical pulp into the U. S. are likely to 
establish a new high record in 1925, provided, of course, the 
ratio of arrivals in January, February and March is main- 
tained or almost maintained during the remainder of the 
year. According to Government figures, March importations 
of chemical pulp totaled 107,865 tons, making a total of 
328,063 tons for the first three months of this year, or a 
monthly average of 109,354 tons. This compares with a 
monthly average of 89,143 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. Imports of mechanical pulp in March were 16,871 
tons, making a total for the first quarter of the year of 61,534 
tons, or a monthly average of 20,513 tons, compared with 
17,217 tons average in the same months a year ago. 

Kraft quotations are exceptionally steady, with importers 
asking 3 cents per pound, ex dock New York or other Ameri- 
can Atlantic ports for standard prime Swedish kraft, and 
with some mill brands quoted up to 3.20 cents. Bleached 
sulphite is firm at 4 to 4.25 cents, ex dock New York, though 
some German bleached is reported available at about 3.85 
cents. Strong prime unbleached sulphite is selling at around 
2.80 to 2.85 cents on the dock at New York, with quotations 
ranging up to 3 cents, while easy bleaching sulphite is quoted 
from 2.90 to 3.15 cents. Scandinavian ground wood is quoted 
at about $34 per ton, ex dock at Atlantic ports. 


Receipts at the port of New York during May and current 
market quotations, ex dock New York, follow: 


I SERN, BOR. Bi csic i cea ccncswienesceas 
Unbleached sulphite, strong, No. 1.............. 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2.................... 2.60- 2.80 
By NN MI i ons oon een od odseenee 


Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine............... 3.00- 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary.............. 2.70- 2.85 
i eG er 3.00- 3.20 
co = ee ere 33.00-35.00 


J. Andersen & Co., 4,015 bls. from Hamburg, 3 Trieste, 
2,160 Sarpsborg and 8,700 Harnosand; Johaneson, Wales & 
Sparre, 250 bls. from Gothenburg, 2,125 Sundsvall and 3,600 
Harnosand; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 875 bls. from Igge- 
sund; Parsons & Whittemore, 2 bls. from Gothenburg; E. M. 
Sergeant & Co., 478 bls. from Gothenburg; Price & Pierce, 
5,981 bls. from Gothenburg; Castle & Overton, 1,580 bls. 
from Hamburg; International Acceptance Bank, 1,701 bls. 
from Rotterdam; Lagerloef Trading Co., 802 bls. from 
Bremen and 754 Kotka; Hartig Pulp Co., 475 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Buck, Kiaer & Co., 100 bls. from Hamburg and 125 
Sarpsborg; Guaranty Trust Co., 6,500 bls. from Larvik and 
16,000 Drammen; Nilsen, Lyon & Co., 2,500 bls. from Larvik; 
Atterbury & McKelvey, 300 bls. from Sarpsborg; Merchants’ 
National Bank of Baltimore, 750 bls. from Sarpsborg; Borre- 
gaard Co., 300 bls. from Oslo; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 3,700 
bls. from Iggesund and 3,350 Soderhamn; Tidewater Paper 
Mills Co., 12,547 bls. ground wood from Liverpool, N. S.; 
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Liquid Chlorine [= 





Tank Cars 1-Ton Containers 150-lb. Cylinders 


Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Standard Bleaching Powder 
Natrona Porous Alum 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Widener Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


° 
Menominee, Mich. ° St. Louis 























Quality First 


—and Always 


<p 


There is no need for specifica- 
tions when you order Diamond 
Alkalies—The quality is guar- 
anteed—Diamond Soda Ash 
over 99% pure — Diamond 
Caustic Soda over 98% pure. 





Manufactured and Sold Direct to Consumer by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































































a City Bank, 260 bls.; S. Green, 17 bls.; Order, 1,100 
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E. J. Keller Co., 468 bls. from Hamburg; M. Gottesman & 
Co., 4,560 bls. from Sebenico; W. Hartmann & Co., 700 bls. 
from Hamburg; Pagel, Horton & Co., 7,200 bls. from Gefie; 
Order, 178 bls. from Raumo, 540 Oslo, 12,452 Welmouth, N. S., 
678 Bremen, 5,036 Kotka, 500 Sundsvall, 574 Helsingfors 
and 980 Trieste. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking materials other than wood pulp 
were on a fairly large scale during May. There were prob- 
ably somewhat fewer rags imported than during the period 
of record-breaking arrivals a few months ago, nevertheless 
some big shipments of roofing rags were received and the 
total rag imports doubtless compare favorably in tonnage 
with recent months. Old rope imports were fairly heavy, and 
usual amounts of bagging and other descriptions of stock 
were received. 

Imports of all kinds of papermaking stock through the 
port of New York in May, with names of consignees, com- 
piled from manifests of steamers reaching that port during 
the month, were as follows: 


Old Rope 


Brown Bros. & Co., 2,162 coils and 427 bls.; New York 
Trust Co., 268 coils; W. H. Cummings & Sons, 91 coils; Me- 
chanics’ & Metals’ National Bank, 131 coils; Guaranty Trust 
Co., 80 coils; T. D. Downing & Co., 28 bls.; Salomon Bros. & 
Co., 97 bls.; W. Schall & Co., 73 bls. and 40 coils; Ellerman’s 
Wilson Line, 148 coils; A. E. Rittwagen, 183 bls.; William 
Steck & Co,. 58 bls.; Maurice O’Meara Co., 56 coils; E. J. 
Keller Co., 86 bls.; Order, 33 coils and 131 bls. 


Old Bagging 


E. J. Keller Co., 1,468 bls.; J. J. Patricof, 251 bls.; Equit- 
able Trust Co., 89 bls.; International Acceptance Bank, 419 
bls.; Castle & Overton, 124 bls.; British Bank of South 
America, 111 bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 13 bls.; Maurice 
O’Meara Co., 74 bls.; Order, 568 bls. 


Rags 


E. J. Keller Co., 7,015 bls.; Atterbury Bros., 65 bls.; Vic- 
tor Galaup, Inc., 21 bls.; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 104 bls.; 
W. Hughes & Co., 61 bls.; Salomon Bros. & Co., 209 bls.; R. 
Bishop Mfg. Co., 274 bls.; Stone Bros. Co., 488 bls.; Paul 
Berlowitz, 974 bls.; Maurice O’Meara Co., 157 bls.; Castle 
& Overton, 456 bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 57 bls.; Katzen- 
stein & Keene, 254 bls.; George M. Graves Co., 120 bls.; Al- 
bion Trading Co., 61 bls.; J. Cohen & Sons, 51 bls.; S. Scha- 
piro & Sons, 207 bls.; L. Rosenbaum, 45 bls.; William Steck 
& Co., 36 bls.; L. H. Abenheimer, 37 bls.; G. Meyer, 45 bls.; 
Atterbury & McKelvey, 197 bls.; Whaling Waste Products 
Co., 33 bls.; Federal Paper Stock Co., 14 bls.; A. Lowenstein, 
110 bls.; Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 40 bls.; J. J. Patricof, 173 
bls.; National City Bank, 1,900 bls.; Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co., 182 bls.; Mechanics’ & Metals’ National Bank, 285 
bls.; National Bank of Commerce, 474 bls.; Anglo-South 
American Trust Co., 308 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 249 bls.; 
State Bank, 38 bls.; Bankers’ Trust Co., 296 bls.; Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, 982 bls.; Philadelphia National Bank, 
98 bls.; Baltimore Trust Co., 323 bls.; Chemical National 
Bank, 123 bls.; Crane & Co., 44 bls.; C. Braendt, 335 bls.; 
Maitland, Coppell & Co., 41 bls.; First National Bank of 
Boston, 42 bls.; M. Frank, 10 bls.; G. Carrizzo, 122 bls.; G. 
Strauss, 46 bls.; Fidelity International Trust Co., 60 bls.; 
C. R. Spence & Co., 519 bls.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 2,758 bls.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 672 bls.; Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 309 
bls.; W. Schall & Co., 175 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 354 bls.; 
Order, 3,068 bls. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Mechanics’ & Metals’ National Bank, 345 bls.; Anchor Line, 
42 bls.; T. D. Downing & Co., 116 bls.; Furness, Withy & Co., 
82 bls.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 42 bls.; Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., 345 bls.; Guaranty Trust Co., 293 bls.; 
Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 43 bls.; New York Trust Co., 124 bls.; 
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Increase Hydration 


Better felting of the fibres, better 
retention of moisture and higher finish 
result from good hydration. Quartz 
Quality Silicate will help hydrate your 
fibres, and at the same time increase 


the “pop test.” 


“S” Brand is the best type of silicate 
for paper. It has a ratio of alkali, 
Na,O to silica, SiO, approximating 


1:4. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Paper Sizing Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1831 
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and suitability of 


pendable product. 


Sales Offices: 


Birmingham Hazleton, Pa. 
Buffalo Joplin, Mo. 
Chattanooga Los Angeles 
Chicago Louisville 


Denver New York City 
Duluth Norristown, Pa. 


A Clean, Uniform Rosin 


I' you have not yet inves- 
tigated+ the effectiveness 


Hercules 


Wood Rosin for your paper 
size, you may find it profit- 
able to try this clean, de- 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


941 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Allentown, Pa. Huntington,W.Va. Pittsburg, Kan. 


Pittsburgh 
Pottsville, Pa. 
St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Wilkes-Barre 
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LET US QUOTE ON YOUR 
PULPWOOD Remember 
REQUIREMENTS F Wm. A. HARDY & SONS 
Finest quality Spruce, Poplar, Balsam or mixed. 
tl Rossed or with Bark on. Large or FITCHBURG, MASS. 
small quantities. Prompt shipment or contract Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
for 1926 delivery. OF THE 
The Erickson Tie & Lumber Co. 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada Cast Bronze Screen Plate 
U. S. Representatives ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
E. J. BERGER & CO P 
e Ue . cid Resisting Digester Parts 
1400 Broadway New York City aliiins 
































|scREEN PLATES and UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 
DANDY ROLLS Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


W atermarking a Specialty UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 


(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 


Central Manufacturing Co. tmmodiate Dulivery of the Largeet Orders. Satiotection Guareatecd 


The Quick Service House 
The Wi P ‘. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 0 Wihen | wensen late Fastener, Patented 






































THE HOME OF STEEL SHELL BURRS 


AND 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWERS 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


Read the ‘“‘“ROBERTS IDEA’”’ 


Lockport, N. Y. Niagara Falls, Ont. 





























Perforated Metal Screens for Pulp and Paper Mills 









065 inch round %x%" Slots 3/32 inch round 
Steel, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other alloys punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 
Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Paper 


Imports of paper into the United States in May showed no 
especial feature, judging from the manifests of steamers 
arriving at the port of New York. There were fair amounts 
of wrapping paper imported from Scandinavian and German 
sources, and some sizeable shipments of printing paper. 
Receipts of cigarette paper were about normal, as were im- 
ports of hanging, filter, tissue and other grades. 

During March the United States imported in all paper to 
the value of $10,587,347, compared with imports valued at 
$10,210,766 in the same month last year. Imports of standard 
newsprint in March totaled 255,836,683 pounds, valued at 
$9,188,416, against 243,808,618 pounds of value of $8,949,309 
in the similar month a year ago. Imports of kraft wrapping 
paper in March totaled 1,797,224 pounds, valued at $64,447, 
contrasted with 2,979,614 pounds of a value of $112,336 in 
March last year, and of other wrapping paper 369,725 pounds 
of a value of $15,576, against 1,677,502 pounds of a value of 
$66,799 in March a year ago. 

Imports of paper of all kinds through the port of New York 
in May follow, these data being taken from the manifests of 
vessels arriving at that port during the month: 


Printing 


Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., 187 rolls and 61 bls. from 
Trieste; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 7 cs. from London; Keuffel & 
Esser Co., 86 rolls from Hamburg; Drinkhansen & Hollkott 
Paper Co., 839 bls. from Hamburg, 12 rolls from Rotterdam 
and 278 rolls from Antwerp; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 465 
bls. from Trieste; M. Gottesman & Co., 114 rolls from Gothen- 
burg; P. C. Zuhlke, 44 cs. from Antwerp; Irving Bank-Co- 
lumbia Trust Co., 1,124 rolls from Hamburg; W. Hartmann 
& Co., 338 bbls. from Hamburg; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
85 cs. from Liverpool; Oxford University Press, 27 cs. from 
Liverpool; Steiner Paper Corp., 17 cs. from Rotterdam; 
Chemical National Bank, 86 rolls from Hamburg; Maurice 
O’Meara Co., 72 bls. from Kotka; Hudson Trading Co., 93 
rolls from Hamburg; Norwegian Paper Mills Agency, 524 
rolls from Oslo; Perry, Ryer & Co., 138 cs. from Glasgow; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., 23 cs. from Hamburg; Order, 35 es. from 
Antwerp, 41 bls. from Hamburg, 1,403 rolls and 89 bls. from 
Bremen, and 568 cs. and 2,854 rolls from Kotka. 


Wrapping 


F. C. Strype, 43 cs. from Antwerp and 30 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 5 cs. from Antwerp; Zellerbach 
Paper Co., 33 cs. from Rotterdam; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
70 bls. from Trieste and 1,645 bls. from Hamburg; Wilkinson 
Bros. & Co., 110 bls. and 254 rolls from Gothenburg, 33 cs. 
from Genoa and 4 cs. from Rotterdam; D. S. Walton & Co., 
169 bls. from Gothenburg; C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 856 rolls 
and 57 bls. from Gothenburg; Arkell Safety Bag Co., 152 rolls 
from Gothenburg; M. M. Cohen, 47 bls. and 26 rolls from 
Gothenburg; Crepe Kraft Paper Co., 40 rolls from Gothen- 
burg; C. G. Vinans & Co., 1,178 rolls and 49 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; Furness, Withy & Co., 161 rolls from Gothenburg; 
International Acceptance Bank, 30 cs. from Hamburg; Special 
Products Importing Co., 60 bls. from Rotterdam; W. Schall & 
Co., 1,176 bls. from Hamburg; Borregaard Co., 1,455 rolls and 
290 bls. from Gothenburg; British-American Tobacco Co., 72 
rolls from Antwerp; Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., 51 bls. 
from Glasgow; Okonite Callenders Cable Co., 130 rolls from 
London; Keferstein & Demonet, 17 bls. from Rotterdam; 
Chemical National Bank, 577 rolls and 65 bls. from Hamburg; 
Rohner, Gehrig & Co., 54 bls. from Hamburg; Maurice 
O’Meara Co., 6 bls. from Hamburg; C. Steiner, 35 cs. from 
Hamburg; Order, 890 bls. from Hamburg. 


Cigarette 


Standard Products Corp., 160 cs. from Havre and 18 cs. 
from Southampton; Surbrug Co., 43 cs. from Southampton; 
P. J. Schweitzer, 66 cs. from Marseilles and 52 cs. from 
Havre; American Tobacco Co., 1,751 cs. from Bordeaux; R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., 2,180 cs. from St. Nazaire; M. Spiegel 
& Sons, 21 cs. from Hamburg; F. P. Gaskell & Co., 28 cs. from 
Havre; Southern Pacific Co., 3 es. from Havre; DeManduit 
Paper Corp., 113 cs. from St. Nazaire. 
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Starch 


CONOMY can never be mis- 

taken for cheapness. In the mat- 

ter of sizing material, starch is cheaper 

than an all-glue size, yet the results 

are identical—in fact, the paper made 
with starch sizing is stronger. 


FOX HEAD NIAGARA 
SPECIAL PAPER 















Our experts can show you how 
these starches can be used advan- 
tageously in your mill. They will 
gladly call on request. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place New York 


Starch 























Western Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. Easton, Pa. 
Jack onville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. St. Austell, England 





Rosin Size, Satin White, Clays, Fillers 
Foam Killer, Felt Soap and Other Specialties 












































RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 








E. F. RUSS COMPANY 23.882%/"se5" 
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| 
| Triple effect illustrated above was installed | 
fourteen years ago and is still going strong. As_ | 
a result of its excellent work concentrating soda 
black liquor we have sold to the same concern 


sixteen large multiple effect evaporators. 


506 Crosby Building 


IFTY-EIGHT per cent of orders 

for Zaremba Evaporators are re- 
peats. This is not due to superhuman 
salesmanship, but to the fact that they 
are designed to exactly suit condi- 
tions and are carefully constructed. 


As a result Zaremba Evaporators 
have acquired an enviable and de- 
served reputation for efficiency, dura- 
bility and reliability. 

Evaporators for soda black liquor, 
sulphate black liquor, sulphite waste 
liquor. 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Dept. 17 
i ee Tn. Tl  skene. secedeseaceseah 17 East 42nd St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla................ ..105 West 16th St. 
CD, Bib. cscccccces Leiter Bldg., 15 East Van Buren St. 
, Ss Sc 0.ckncaseinesesctinnvaens Room 737, Oliver Bldg. 





. ORAL HIG AN”? Combination Steel and 
MIC Wood Pipe 


“Steel for Strength—Wood for Durability” 


ae 











LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
; Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 


Eighteen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 


1—Durability of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary. 3—20% more capacity than Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in han- 
J dling. 5—Light in weight. 6—Speed in laying. 7—Protects against freezing. 8—Not affected by Electrolysis. 
9—Rigid inspection of materials. 10—Efficient construction of stave. 11—Strength of steel banding. 12—Pro- 
tection of banding with asphalt coating. 13—Cannot burst under pressure. 14—Can be laid in a wet trench. 15— 
Short curves without specials. 16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 17—Responsibility of company. 18 
3 —Not affected by sulphur or chemical solutions. 


THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Ce, Te 5002 sens ccceecesestequune 919 Ulmer Bldg. 
DT, TD i cccesdeabeedeaabeandanils 702 James Bldg. 
lS ee ......«-318 Widener Bldg. 
PE Dipetviendssiantecdnecionedcontel 323 Fulton Bldg. 
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Writing 


Globe Shipping Co., 13 cs. from Rotterdam and 17 cs. from 
Bremen; Guibont Freres & Co., 4 cs. from Havre; A. Good- 
man & Co., 6 cs. from Liverpool; Distinctive Writing Paper 
Co., 4 cs. from Havre; F. C. Strype, 8 cs. from Marseilles. 


Drawing 


Keuffel & Esser Co., 117 cs. and 60 rolls from Hamburg and 
5 es. from London; E. Dietzgen & Co., 86 cs. from Hamburg 
and 19 cs. from Marseilles; Favor, Ruhl & Co., 1 cse. from 
London; Devoe & Raynolds Co., 3 cs. from London; Titan 
Shipping Co., 30 cs. from Southampton. 


Filter 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., 20 cs. from London; E. H. Danziger 
& Co., 14 cs. from Hamburg; J. Manheimer, 145 bls. from 
Southampton; E. Fougera & Co., 112 cs. from Southampton; 
G. Leuders & Co., 10 bls. from Bordeaux; A. Giese & Sons, 
75 bls. from Bordeaux. 


Tissue 


Meadows, Wye & Co., 15 cs. from Liverpool; F. C. Strype, 


71 cs. from Liverpool; Baldwin Universal Co., 3 cs. from 
Liverpool; Iwai & Co., 14 es. from Kobe; Order, 4 cs. from 
Liverpool. 
Photo 
P. C. Zuhlke, 266 cs. from Antwerp; Globe Shipping Co., 


233 cs. from Bremen; J. J. Gavin & Co., 5 cs. from Liverpool; 
F. Henjes, Jr., 128 cs. from Bremen; Gevaert Co. of America, 
90 cs. from Rotterdam and 45 cs. from Antwerp; P. Puttmann, 
50 cs. from Antwerp. 


Hanging 


J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., 239 rolls from Antwerp; A. C. 
Dodman, Jr., & Co., 12 bls. from Antwerp, 19 bls. from 
Southampton and 6 bls. from Liverpool; F. J. Emmerich & 
Co., 7 bls. from Southampton, 11 bls. from Liverpool and 14 
bls. from Hamburg; H. C. Hackney, 24 bls. from London; R. 
F. Downing & Co., 8 bls. from London; Panama-Pacific Line, 
20 bls. from London; Globe Shipping Co., 15 bls. from Ham- 
burg; W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 38 bls. from Liverpool; C. A. 
Haynes & Co., 49 bls. from London; Order, 4 es. from Lon- 
don and 57 rolls from Kotka. 


Board 


A. Bourjois & Co., 112 cs. from Havre; New York Label & 
Box Works, 9 cs. from Hamburg; A. Vuyck, 835 rolls from 
Rotterdam; Kidder-Peabody Acceptance Corporation, 6 bls. 
from Trieste; M. Meyersson, 59 bls. from Gothenburg; V. 
Neustadt, 7 cs. from Hamburg; Bendix Paper Co., 96 cs. from 
Hamburg; Coty, Inc., 70 cs. from Havre; A. B. Massa, 920 
pkgs. from Rotterdam; H. Brockelbank, 14 cs. from London; 
Order, 140 cs. from Palamos and 8 es. from London. 


Miscellaneous 


Dupont Cellophane Co., 11 cs. from Havre; P. H. Petry & 
Co., 35 cs. from Hamburg and 40 es. from Havre; F. C. 
Strype, 25 cs. from Rotterdam, 3 cs. from Havre and 8 rolls 
from Antwerp; Merchants Products Corp., 6 cs. from Rotter- 
dam; Bernard, Judae & Co., 9 cs. from Gothenburg; Borden 
& Riley Paper Co., 16 cs. from Antwerp; Coenca-Morrison Co., 
17 cs. from Havre; Japan Paper Co., 8 cs. from Havre; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co., 15 cs. from London; Whiting-Patterson 
Co., 15 cs. from Southampton; A. H. Ringk & Co., 7 es. from 
Hamburg; Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, 4 cs. from 
Bremen; J. W. Thompson & Co., 209 bls. from Antwerp; G. 
W. Sheldon & Co., 11 cs. from Hamburg; Globe Shipping Co., 
7 es. from Hamburg and 10 cs. from Rotterdam; International 
Forwarding Co., 25 cs. from Havre; Judson Freight Forward- 
ing Co., 10 cs. from Havre; G. Gennert, 13 cs. from Havre; 
Birn & Wachenheim, 20 cs. from Hamburg; F. L. Kraemer & 
Co., 4 cs. from London; National City Bank, 186 rolls from 
Hamburg; C. W. Williams & Co., 11 cs. from Antwerp; C. A. 
Johnson & Co., 78 bls. from Liverpool; Canfield Paper Co., 
9 bls. from Rotterdam. 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
0100 pounds veal The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’ ; 
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Don’t 
WORRY 
Over Weights! 


WRITE 


to 


6é 99 
TRIMBEY Dayton 


Use the TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC Beating Engines 

















CONSISTENCY REGULATOR are Built 
More than 400 in use. for 
** Made in Canada?” “Yes!” 
Agencies in Principal European Heavy Duty 
Countries. 


Dayton Beater and Hoist Co.- 
DAYTON, OHIO 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 



































LET US FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOU 


Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelvile, N.J., U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS . MARX 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 133 Finsbury 5. Ct. Lendon E. C. 
Canadian Representatives Sole Agents for Europe 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States Department of 
Commerce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, 
D. C., or its branch offices. It is requested that the number 
of the inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 14739—Filter paper, good quality. The Hague, Nether- 
lands. Agency desired. 

No. 14733—Paper, 12,000 reams, various grades, rag and 
other bonds, safety, wrapping and: others. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Purchase desired. 

No. 14738—Waste paper. Warsaw, Poland. Purchase de- 
sired. 

No. 14774—Wrapping paper and paper towels. 
England. Agency desired. 

No. 14715—Paper, photostat, 2,300 rolls, 350 feet long. 
Alexandria, Egypt. Purchase desired. 

No. 14900—Cardboard, paper and envelopes. 
India. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 14964—Cups, folding and other types, paraffined. Bom- 


London, 


Amritsar, 


bay, India. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 14898—Fiber friction board, red. St. John, New 
Brunswick. Purchase or agency desired. 

No. 14895—Old newspapers. Amoy, China. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 14899—Wall board. Dresden, Germany. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 14826—Wrapping paper and paper bags. Port au 


Prince, Haiti. Agency desired. 

No. 15035—Kraft and other wrapping paper, toilet paper, 
and old newspapers. Manila, Philippine Islands. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 15067—Paper for the manufacture of paper bags. San 
Pedro Sula, Honduras. Purchase desired. 


No. 14651—Ledger paper, azure. Alexandria, Egypt. Pur- 
chase desired. 
No. 14654—Wrapping paper and paper hags. Mayaguez, 


Porto Rico. Agency desired. 





Powdered Coal and Accumulator Installations 


The St. Lawrence Paper Co., Three Rivers, P. Q., have 
purchased from the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
Ltd., of Toronto, a Lopulco pulverized fuel system to be used 
in conjunction with a new 6,180 sq. ft. B&W boiler as an 
addition to their plant. 

The contract includes horizontal and rear wall water 
screens, Murray Fin side walls, a C.E. plate air heater, 
two No. 5 Imp mills each direct driven by 60 h.p. motor. 

The guaranteed overall efficiency on this unit by the month 
at 200 per cent of rating is 82 per cent. Test efficiency 
84.5. 

They have also ordered from the Combustion company a 
Ruths steam accumulator 39 feet, 6 inches long, 12 feet 
diameter, total volume 4,050 cu. ft., 150 lbs. working pressure. 

This will make a model installation in connection with 
their present boiler house, and it is particularly interesting 
to know that this is the first steam accumulator that has 
been installed in conjunction with a pulverized fuel fired 
boiler. 

St. Maurice Lumber Co. for their new Three River plant 
have placed with Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., 
through their consulting engineers, Messrs. McClellan & 
Junkersfeldt, the largest contract for pulverized fuel equip- 
ment to be let within the British Empire. 

The contract covers complete Lopulco equipment for 4 
B&W boilers each having 10,470 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
furnace width 17 feet, 7 inches, working pressure of 130 Ibs. 

The equipment consists of Lopulco feeders and burners, 
horizontal and rear wall water screens, Murray Fin side 
walls, 5-6 ton Raymond mills, 5 Lopulco dryers, 5 C. E. air 
heaters, forced and induced draft fan equipment in connec- 
tion with the heaters. 
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The survival of 
the fittest 


The easiest way to survive competition 
is to reduce the cost of production. 


Our equipment will help you to do this: 


Jenssen Acid Towers 

Jenssen Spray Coolers 
Bullard Gas Washer 

Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Wet Machine 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 























New Sand Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 

ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 
structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 





This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 


Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. 
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In Service Over the World 


In paper mills in every section of the United States and in the far corners 
of the earth, Biggs Globe and Cylinder Rotaries are found in service. 
They have been shipped to Australia, Japan, China, Canada and the 
Hawaiian Islands, where they have demonstrated the quality of Biggs 
equipment. 

Biggs Boilers make good at home and abroad. This accounts for the 
high percentage of repeat orders from paper mill operators who are 
adding to their cooking and bleaching equipment. 

Every paper mill executive should have a copy of our book, “Biggs 
Rotary Boilers.” May we send yours? 


Globe and Cylinder Rotary Bleaching Boilers, 
Digesters, Riveted Steel Tanks, Flumes, Smoke- 
stacks, Pen-stocks, General Steel Plate Construc- 
tion of every description. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Company 


Seneca Place and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio 


Eastern Representative: Mr. Grenville A. Harris, 15 Park 
Row, New York City. 








GLOBE and CYLINDER 














a Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 








UMPHERSTON BEATER 


Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors, Super-Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper Rolls. 


























